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an  irreligious  mind.  As  Archbishop  Benson  said  some  years  ago 
(at  a  meeting  of  the  S.  P.  G. :  “A  religious  tone  of  mind, 
though  heathen,  is  a  better  field  for  Christian  effort  than  a 
non-religious  tone  of  ,mind.  ..  .  .  It  is  not  true,  that  the  mind 
from  which  euery  possible  superstition  has  been  banished,  until 
it  becomes  a  tabula  rasa,  is  in  a  better  state  of  receptivity  for 
the  truths  we  lhave  In  'hand  than  a  mind  that  still  retains  its 
religious  tone.  ...  I  fear  that  if  we  have  one  single  genera¬ 
tion  intervening,  which  has  no  religious  habits,  no  thought  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  no  tone  which  makes  it  perpetually  look  up 
to  that  which  is  beyond  it  and  above  it,  we  shall  find  it  a  harder  , 
task  to  convert  the  children  of  that  generation  than  to  convert  j 
the  polished  heathen,  however  firmly  they  hold  to  their  old  , 
faith."  India  and  Japan  witness  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  j 
fear,  and  warn  the  destructive  forces  of  civilisation  to  beware 
how  they  destroy  that  which  they  do  not  replace.  And,  indeed,  ‘ 
in  every  mission  field,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  earnest 
and  serviceable  Christian  men  are  those  who  were  earnest  and 
zealous  followers  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Christianity 
will  succeed  best  where  it  has  religious  faculties  to  which  it 
can  give  new  objects,  not  where  it  must  both  give  the  objects 
and  create  the  faculties. 

(2)  But  the  non-Christian  religions  are  not  only  an  exercise 
of  the  religious  faculties,  an  expression  of  the  religious  nature 
of  man,  they  are  also  encumbrances  upon  the  religious  nature. 
That  is  true  of  the  low  superstitions  of  men  which  hold  them  rn 
base  fear,  and  it  is  true  also  of  the  higher  religions,  for  reasons 
which  we  have  already  considered,  but  which  I  venture  to  set 
forth  again  in  the  clear  statement  of  Dr.  Clarke: 

As  for  the  low  religions,  fetishistic  and  animistic,  they  may 
once  have  been  upward  calls,  though  they  called  but  a  little  way 
upward  ;  but  they  are  not  such  now.  They  rule  by  terror,  arid 
maintain  a  tyranny  over  the  religious  powers  of  those  who  live 
under  them.  The  unseen  powers  that  are  worshipped  are  usually 
regarded  as  unfriendly,  and  dreaded  for  the  harm  that  they  can 
do.  Hence  the  perpetual  deprecations  and  propitiations.  Ages 
of  such  feeling  and  practice  have  produced  a  habitual  fearful¬ 
ness,  and  a  complete  inability  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  dread. 
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The  religious  instinct  is  stopped  from  going  higher,  without 
being  really  satisfied,  and  the  religion  that  holds  it  thus  in  hard 
constraint  is  rather  an  encumbrance  than  an  inspiration  and  a 
comfort. 

The  higher  religions  would  seem  able  to  do  more  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  religious  nature.  Some  of  them  have  a  pro¬ 
found  philosophy,  and  have  raised  certain  noble  souls  to  a  fervent 
devotion.  Some  of  them  contain  lofty  thoughts  and  worthy 
prayers,  uttered  and  recorded  long  ago  by  choice  spirits.  Yet 
in  sad  reality  the  higher  religions  rank  with  the  lower,  as  en¬ 
cumbrances  upon  the  religious  nature  of  mankind.  How  true  this 
is,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass,  a  glance  at  some  facts  in  the  great 
historic  religions  will  suffice  to  show. 

In  Confucianism  the  religious  nature  of  man  is  almost  left 
out  of  account.  Among  the  common  people,  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction  that  it  receives  is  provided  in  the  worshipping  of  an¬ 
cestors.  The  field  of  religion  is  occupied  almost  wholly  by  ethics, 
and  by  ethics  moving  on  the  plane  of  human  relations.  The 
whole  Confucian  system  is  exactly  a  burden  or  encumbrance  on 
the  religious  nature,  preventing  it  from  coming  to  its  due  develop¬ 
ment.  Religion  suffers  from  being  subordinated  to  ethics.  In 
Buddhism,  and  in  Hinduism  too,  the  religious  nature  has  a 
different  weight  to  bear.  A  pessimistic  philosophy  suppresses  it. 
The  doctrine  of  universal  and  dominant  evil,  so  great  and  deep 
as  to  make  all  existence  a  curse  to  those  who  suffer  it,  is  too 
much  for  religious  life  and  feeling  to  thrive  under,  and  religion 
dies  down  discouraged,  as  it  must  where  there  is  no  hope.  Re¬ 
ligion  suffers  from  being  complicated  with  a  philosophy  of  de¬ 
spair.  In  Hinduism,  as  in  the  Baal-worship  that  the  Hebrews 
knew,  the  religious  nature  is  fast  wrought  in  with  the  non-moral 
nature-powers  and  the  animal  element  in  man,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  is  commemorated  in  lustful  and  degrading  rites.  When 
religion  comes  to  expression  on  the  side  of  feeling,  its  outlet 
is  found  in  what  is  gross  and  cruel,  and  bloodshed  and  lust 
come  to  be  elements  in  the  ceremonial.  Thus  the  religious  nature 
is  degraded,  and  religion  suffers  from  alliance  with  nature-powers 
and  animal  impulses.  In  Mohammedanism  the  religious  nature 
finds  yet  another  burden.  Here  there  is  one  God,  who  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  holy  and  merciful,  but  he  is  altogether  tran¬ 
scendent,  and  not  accessible  to  any  real  fellowship  of  man.  His 
will  is  man’s  guide,  but  only  from  above  and  afar,  to  be  obeyed 
only  in  absolute  submission,  not  in  filial  life  and  love.  So  the 
religious  nature  finds  no  warm  exercise,  and  is  set  free  only  to 
works  of  obedient  routine  or  else  of  fanatical  fervour.  Religion 
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suffers  from  the  chill  of  bare  sovereignty.  Thus  in  one  of  the 
great  religions  the  religious  nature  of  man  is  imprisoned  in 
human  ethics ;  in  another,  it  is  depressed  by  a  dark  philosophy ; 
in  another,  it  is  corrupted  by  coarse  feeling;  in  another,  it  is 
deadened  by  want  of  the  warmth  of  divine  love.  In  other  words, 
in  Confucianism,  where  the  religious  movement  is  ethical,  the 
ethics  become  human  and  religion  is  lost.  In  Buddhism,  where 
it  is  philosophical,  the  philosophy  becomes  pessimistic,  and  re- 
Union  dies  out.  In  Hinduism,  where  it  is  emotional,  the  emotion 
becomes  degrading,  and  religion  is  defiled.  In  Mohammedanism, 
where  it  is  doctrinal,  the  doctrine  becomes  cold  and  lifeless, 
and  religion  is  atrophied.  Everywhere  the  great  histoiic  leligions 
of  the  world  have  come  to  be  encumbrances  upon  the  religious 
nature  of  man.  Everywhere  it  is  the  religious  nature  that  suffers 
under  their  influence.  Nowhere  is  that  nature  permitted  to  lise 
to  its  true  proportions  and  develop  its  rightful  worth.  (Clarke, 

“  A  Study  of  Christian  Missions,”  pp.  102-105.) 

These  religions  do  contain  foregleams  of  truth,  or  as  some 
would  say,  aftergleams,  but  their  errors  and  contradictions  of 
tiuth  are  essential  and  integral  parts  of  them.  Fake  Buddhism, 
for  example.  “  It  progressed  up  to  a  certain  point ,  it  preached 
purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  though  only  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  merit ;  it  proclaimed  the  brotherhood  of  humanity ; 
it  avowed  sympathy  with  social  liberty  and  freedom ,  it  gave 
back  much  independence  to  women ;  it  inculcated  universal 
benevolence,  extending  even  to  animals;  and  from  its  declaration 
that  a  man's  future  depended  on  his  present  acts  and  conditions, 
it  did  good  service  for  a  time  in  preventing  stagnation,  promoting 
activity,  and  elevating  the  character  of  humanity.  But  if,  after 
making  all  these  concessions,”  says  Sir  Monier  Williams,  ‘  I  am 
told  that  on  my  own  showing  Buddhism  was  a  kind  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Christianity,  or  that  Christianity  is  a  kind  of  development 
of  Buddhism,  I  must  ask  you  to  bide  with  me  a  little  longer,  while 
]  point  out  certain  contrasts,  which  ought  to  make  it  clear  to 
any  reasonable  man  how  vast,  how  profound,  how  impassable 
is  the  gulf  separating  the  true  religion  from  a  mere  system  of 
morality  founded  on  a  form  of  pessimistic  philosophy.”— 
(Monier  Williams,  “Mystical  Buddhism,”  p.  24.)  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  those  radical  contradictions  between 
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^  <v  *yw*>.  }  %  t>  ^  w  °^lv^x<r  o^  ^  yiu/.  s3'^/. 

"^°  ^  ^  to  X  n^  ■ 

^  ^  M~l<^  «^r  -f  .  Ct^-uSt  Auu-  <^<-uj  _  fxjh 

i  ** .  ^  *“*“  ■  •“*- 

<,  ^  /kk^  JUJ  ^o  ^ 

«*?  <®^U^  ^  **-"%  .  ^  rLuj,  p  (v  <Q-o  ck. 

*,  A1  •  lf^~  ^  -O^f  ^  <^>4^4  e^ 

^  ^  O.  ^iXUU  <*,  /v^j-  &<**«  <Zca  «*< 


'~‘*V-^r{$ 


«-X  (^  ^tL  ‘'«<u*  -x^  yfto  **&*y  ^  <^w  ci  ^  w 

0*^  ^.  '  <o^2p  ." 

r,)  a  *^r*A^ed-i^Aj ,  jy^J^m^.  msjj  <<,«,  _  G-u.  /<uv  ^  A.y^> 

***>  *•  ^T  •  ^  ^  ^  «.  K  4^7  ^  w 


X|  <7  T  ^  Ov^/C^/  ■ 

^  *v~  M^>  <«  JV+r  ^V^dGUflJ*  7l<y  <*.  a  -^«W-^ 

^fr^^o-K^  <*-u-J  <vL<j  «wV  Vis/m*^  jrc^  AO  fw ,  <7 

O  **7^  ^  ^  CvAU>a>  ^ 

V  a  ^  ^A~*-oA .  \l^^_  w^ 

•G  f*^  ^  5  °**  <*  ir^~  h 

X  y****  py**^suJ-*> y*X[j  ^uui , 

^Xt  yvv^n^  Aa 

f. 


J'<» 


«Vo  w^r  .  C^Zf  iUt, 

^  <0‘?.  4,  K-w,  * 


5Cj  <u,  ^ 


y^-«  W  i 


3 — CAa\o  Cy\i  q  ^ 

t  ^\c  fi<^u^  iJ-^XL^s^j-  y*U 0 

«  |A-^xJ  c®A9  «»*s.  o^  <Av^Uaa 

^  ■  \  V-«  c^  A  V  c^  ^  /  w 

/  c<^A-^>, 

^  y*-<A^^ir  <l*j  <o^j,  ^k.  <r  <w 

.  K'Jcu 

■<w  (K^  r^  k  jt 


^  oaZA.^ 


<Co. 


^  ^iyWk 


7.  V{^«.4  4U.  q  <-w-<^  "! 

3U»  y^jULa.^ 


^-'Ijj<  Z^^UW_^Y,  ■/lA^L^'  ^  -/'^  -®1a.  "-/V  ■< 

^<>  *^t  .  ^  Al'-K-<i  <r  Sfri^X^g.*  /v^j_j 


J^-4'<*-</\+J^.  -O-tv  .  K^^ci~\A.  < 


CUv 


^  ^  ^jL^,  v 

^  '■A*-dl}'  4<\.  </  ”^Va ^<N-^-x>  v*. 

A~-t)  ^x<.v  &x-<*-ir<M  .  .  ^Pf^cJu  .  ^  T>tf  cill^ 

Cu.  JU-„  ..ic,/  / 

7  .  r  '  C  '  c<^  1^ 

l‘~o  cKa-cJ^  fa  «  ^®-*y^-«K> ^  f-rv^t ,  l'"<-t*<-<^  <t\  G,  /  Ctj 

.  k*  fy^’^y  ><w<^  r^ 

'faj-h^eJj^  (jyJXU^  *~*T  «  4^-Oki>~o£~J 

'^•-J^  iaj~~ 

S-^.  A  «w~  K*~u.  «~.  W^.  i^Y,?u^ 


fy.  ^OU^A^-Ol^V 

^  -  *-  -  /—* ^  ^  ^ 

"‘A  t*  'dJlLu^-i^_r  o^-J  /'w^-^Aj»_je-dLw^. 

<*-U  C'Ks''  .  °-^  _/^46_o.  '^C-O^'' 

a^'  -ao  ^ 

tZ'Jr  yv^  ^  ^  ^ «  °^.  ^ 

f.  *»  ^  HSi:  '  ^  9  CUA'-  “*£  ^» 

n.1^  ,  c^0-l/.  r^fj^,  fX-^9^"  Guilds 

•^<x^iy  A*.  <vJa  cAj^  o-^-u 

3U^  u  >W  ->  <^_AW.  £  ^  ^  aJ,  &^js 


^A>.  CXAj 


4>.  ^Ow.  C0L/M_-t. 

r"  hov  c+*u  c4«jV  Tf„  <*  «U,4t,  ,  4^  '  <1  't,  cO^lj  4^^  *. 

,  ’  f<^s>  s*Z,  <M^A'  ^<hi^  .  X^q 

(5^  -  •  *  ' 

y<i  ^L«a  a_c  r^is~^, 


C-<S-C_9 


r*l  Oj^~  ^k*.  ur(^-^.  <gCj 

■A^&r  ^ 

^  f^K^yxh  fL^  -/t^,  * 


t»rV-Aj~  <1  (j  '  (JrUn^y^  ^ 

^K<j>  ^»o  ^<^l\XxjJ~  k  ^-4ls_J  t^/^-G-cJo  Qxjo^  <X<j)  ^faixXa  ^Q-xfa, 

l.l  i^a  fad-  'fcaJ  1*-^  -fc-sJ  ^ 

fhs>  '^’-‘-OV^Lc 

X**T  "4  6,  Cv_ero  4 

#**  X*  A*-  * 

(X  (%Jv»  <<jJ  .  oJUu^tt-  4iLu^  V  (k>  tAv  <e-Aa  s+jSL<~  fatxyj- 

*  <&nxj  yw <J — ©fr^4kj~.  41  f  B-V&  C&Av  tft_  /f_^ 


^A  Ac  1  ^f«~it~  t^J  jv+J-  ^Cuuu/v  "7^_  CoiooLt^^J 

^  SUv^A  ks^.  k  fa^L  ta  ^ 

■  ^  ficjco-wca  J  'Kjo  JV-oJ*-^-xsi  ^tio  (ffyjJI 

^N r^  ^  £^4a|3  ^  ch  ^cv  <Cc  .  - 

C^  ^  1  %,  fa,  <L  (^  fa<ndd^i  ^v  <ut>  ywi^ 

-  faj-fa  ^jfaxp  «c4jo, 

Jh~f<nfaj)  ^oXsb-afa^.  fa  itr^ew^SL^ 

f**'^>  S^*°  ^ 

<i«^  Aw.'  ®trCw»  ^  Cf3jaJ3  -ol  . 

*A*-vtJl  «C^cP«Ad~  ^A>  7(.^  dAO^_o_a^  ^U^^txXl  ^AS-*»J\ 
fad-ixjx.'  J  <»-^Wl_«jd  J^SL  CO^CKjp ,  X^d  £<Le/Gla.  tjk 

/«.'< jJ'  7^)0  Cn» — Cs-^jijl-«>_«ji_i.  ^ 

(.  £c  fay  OU^^auy,  ^*c  Ctrwtiu^  s'  do--Ax^U^ 

^fo^j  <Cj  Cft^s  7  &  ^o-oTu  VfaxxJs 

'l/rv>^~  c®-*^  ,  ^•c^CjaS-t 

(n*-^  4^)0  C<fa  *dx>u^  7^  (^xD  ?  -^i-»  fx, 

J-,  ^Hj-7  o^e^  £.  ^*-4--fc-«-*_J( 


<A  . 


d*-ff~ris  ^ y  ^°.  ■  (p-tri-xj*  .  ^xfax^  o^xx- 

<h^X  ^  O^  p^  fa  afaO-x._r 

'I^S  rffa  &0  yv^h 1  CLr^h  -d  t^r,  Ot^  ' 


L  1  <l^'<^lAl.  C ^Of-tLXx^tyJ-g^ 


t, 

'-c^  'O-^VcK  ^^-i-  o  ’^’ 


£  *»<^6-t*_«  i  ■faf-xl^rxxj 


1;  (dW^tuto 

1^  ,  &,CWC 

^CMjko  lfv> 

fictkx^  >4^.  d'+Jtrixfa  Qac 

<ejj^  /U  ok  )j'^.  foo-J^  .  "i)  Vl!'^  \  ^  '<*  «? 


fWi  (irV^J,  <1  0  ^.t/'  ~'J*>Jn*yU  C  f  ' 

&U*  <Uo  /^-4_h  G  6*^.  CiW  <*>-J  CUo  %<^, 

rlcua  ^.J-  'fcaJ  f^-Uy^ij^  o^  ^  fo^cU  4  W^yO^A^ 

TKo  '1,'«-®v^La-  ' 

^k*T  <*r®w>  -4  6t*  <l>y~e^.'U 

6^  ^ 

(X  <%Jv,  ‘cn)  .  oJLuxj^tJ-  As_u^  ^  (^  c'tv  Cert^a  C^^iLo  _  j&Aiyj-  (iig^ 
4  a  fe-o&  c£jt^  ^ 

T~\  ^  a  ^  'fc/  e*^  lT^A'  ^  /W~  T^i  Wxo^J 

(^  *U^  fMS^  S  K—X.  -fe  ^  WfiJ, 

fit-suj-ootii  ^  ^t)o  ^/^*o  fafr-Jl 

Jo^ri  ^  ‘Xvj^a  ?  ol~  ^cv  <*j.  ^k<U*_  

S-  ^  yVo^-  ^  ^  <*-  %  ^v  »&  fl^ 

^Xd.'  &aJ~i(c>  ^j/i-etp 

A^-C^j)  aoJ^j ^  ^  A^  <Wj>o_^,  ^  ffc~(exn~sJ . 

I  ^/f(in  Vrev«_^ 

A-f  '  (vi^>~yy  tix,  . 

^tr^vLai  <*fc/v£4^<H>of~  ^<r>  ^K^tut  £V9-AT\ 

JKaool'  J  t?fc  Cfl4A£ ,  £«je/Gi_A.  rjC 

^  ^3  ^O-*-^  Tt)o  Cru.  ^  ^(ja  (j~tnyh 

I,  ^*y,  O ^«D  CtrcVMJU^  v  . 

^0-^/  "^-d  Q<yyjJ-~  c^Ms  ?  fts  ^o-«-^  _  4j^-y  T 

V>  2®_tK‘_  ^GiJaaS-t 

"|  fo-oyk  <^^3  ^  (^T^s  ?  /^ 

2-  &SL  ^Hj-J  Ot^  £, 

^Arirj^s  tf*y  ^- ‘  (r*~<rvjz 

(TUl  ^  <^u  <y^y_J^  x  *8^  Oa,  r^S  ^  «V^U,.r 

^  ^  <So-/v^-'  CW  ^  ^  Ot^  ’ 

2>.  ^WOA^ov  O-C sl&v^LcJ^  ,/VjC(m/ 

^  ^  W^  "C^0  VflG^  ■<•*. 

6,  •*-1— 

,a^£  ^ct,  ^  ^ 

c^ryM.  fc/ 

**^-'  ^ia.  |^K  ok  /^o^fsv,.  fol  o-JUsuJ  .  ’ct  ou-k  Vor^A_<vo^  '.  q  ^  ^4 


jl  M  4a-  vUljV 

/a^M*  /*lyw4  ^  «<•  <t, 

w  ff  Y  A  h^dzsu^  .  \^yu->  JaJti 

^  CL<J  iljjr-  ^“4-  -  <*'k<»  «•  ^  ^'*f*l 

f,  <G  0  /KoucXh  *  bhuS.  f~<yj-ri*.  <v«*  Wc^S."'  ^ 

(k  t  ^ir-n^cj . 


7k  f**> 


^-CO^ClujU,  AhvA^O^tk. 


P+JLL  £  Q.^.7.  ir^.y, 

^  ^ttwi/cL  OC'ru/  d  fa+*~**J  *  ^  . 

V  fky  <t  '1~»Aw  ^  £*  ^!K  *  &JJ-JL 

%  %  ,  *.  *W$L~ 

1a  ^fcv  v 

/.  1  ^  ^4^r.  -  ,i^i*'y  *  3,<us^  1  ^AT- 

z.  4  Vcw<  j  £2C  “■  |  "^-S  ^  ^ 

>f  i  ><w 


4  <vj  ^  <u  $  ^  <**- 

%,  kKcuj^j  <^r*TY*  *\  br^^- 

1  <®A<».  **«  ®*  -  A_Cc 

fc-Uj£~X  <H  kzr  A  rA~t  -  ^£=4  JiL^^ky 

ft,  4^'  -  /*  v--4^  U«^ 


<W  f^c^i^y}  SM«-  ^  ^  W^-4 

A  ^<<<-{^5  /^  l^-  _  ^V,  X  <  A  , 


fj*-  'U^'  ^ 

'  -c,  ^v~A_-y  ^<kXjv*(^  ^  °  fjw^y  ^w 

L^,  !L1 

I  Jit  A  Ava*,  jj-^  U-fr-d  V'-c-t^.,  -  ^  <v  1  V-ooA  /t, 

C^»  ^1 tvLA,  ^v.  lf'-~A-$~r- 

^  /'<*-Ot-  ^a-c tu  ^  <<wj^  C'la.,  cov 

^  *l*  °^o— O  ^  -AvOo.  Aov  /**<—£  J^-<-<^.  A  4-0  v,  A-o-J^-  1  O-A,^) 

A<»7  ^^fcoor  }"-}toooA  -  0~f,  T^,  Co„  Vu(  <~vyt'  ‘fr. 

A  ^^^Cv*<Av-Oo  *■!'  C^-o<i-A^^ 

*^»  '^W  ^4 —  uAo.  yATo 

*~c<*  '  ^-«*-VOv~*  •  ~^wKui^Jl^wJ  * 

,  *)**— ^Aoi—  -Oo  . 

3  °f  j^-“A  'S  .'Wju*  t\,  La.  c°^-^-tK  AvojlJ 

<JU.  tv.  **«>w  7to  /VV-0.1XA-K  A 

tys  |l.J  <*W-,Ao,4,  .  AS-,  <<A,  Aoo,  ,  A-oA^ 


Coo 


*U>pi^Su^ 


h\ 


vr*>. 


~k*-C4**0 


h-*>  ^ 


v<^4 


v*- 


‘A^/.  4  1^  «*-cA^t~ 

\tO>  ^*V.  <**^0^00  <Y«X*yU4^o'  .  'Y^/^-^O, 

A>  l/-~£\  *C~^  j^-t-M.  <±<J  A— ^  . 

6  •  A.  4  -Vvfcc-  OocA  Cco-^o  Ao.’  -  <4/  ^o  „  WAv4L« 

^  »+)  ,  'lt^Ao  ,  ^Cov't  <U>’  /v^<o<_^v  coj?  , 

*^*  C^^ovoCo  A  ylv^Co,  jz^  ^o^e<_  O^oJ  ^cACtVoO  Awoo^o 

7-  A  <f|rod.  Aj  /A^t-  ^  Vo/A  vov/  f-io/oUo 

Xv,*  1a.  a  <*c£>  ^ 

<<o  fl^J  !*•*  /'H-* 

'*  ^  j/y+J  -  ^  <i^«UWJL<^  2^*^-  4  ^ 

^ .  Co  ^o-«**o-,  ^Ao  ov«-. — 

^y*-o  /**-«»~— ,  >A 

^  ^  ^  ' 

Gu*  <Mo,  Aoo-.  CCO  tyuKx,  '^xJiJ  <to  ^«-<to  f  (’G-y 


5z<  4"^. 

^tJc/-  ^£^7  V.^-  ^tt*^tr-^4A  "CiA  ^T\t^  "^Ao 


'  ,  Xj  j/^x~l-  ~~  C^r^'  ®  ^-*-AA  l*Jyt  A.  A  *  A  \ 

Ikj  *4C 

XtA  ^  ^VAa,\  cyt  ^  ^  Ct/T^'  V^-O^,  . 

lls,  <<^'L  «  <$ 


7k  ^o-*<7i  y^/AA^^A. . 


1- .  /L  ju^\  oyA,  °jl  |i^<^xt\Ci> 

?C  *1  (Klop  (j^yA>  ^U^,«  dy/^M. 

<I'A-cJO«wJf  .  <7  W  . 


3.  ^k,  ^A^a  CyA,  Oj^  ^fy-Jp-L-  dfv  . 

7k  4^,jz,  pVj  ^  '/C  ^  «  V  |/W, 

^o  7^  v/^<uc  -  W~  -*>  <V<~r  <°«-*c  4w 

\  cu^.ly^.  Qa  «  K^  <S 

7^-  ^>a  f  ^AWi  j^ctz  Vtx^  , 

^*<A  ^  ^~r  ^<~c-  "^-  CU-0—C—J  ■ 


*>hno  <3^^-«Xa  / 


&  4  ^  'aaJ 


AjAXl*jul  ii^  ^ 

|*W  Ww-. 

M*,  «^aa^4  y*t*  ‘4^s-  y-  X  Xjj  y'l^y^L.  j*v  //^Luy. 

<Xmju  -  '  X-Vj^  <VpO  <^0.  .''  1>J^*tj-  •  ^  *v-*L.O<Ti- 

^  fO-oJ-  4jLAaa~«v,.  JoaaaaJ)  **•  X  (<t-<Kl  .  4u A, 

H<o  *y«  «>  A*.  /t5. 

kV-0-a>-  C*>  ,  !<o  H-  *“  **'  ■£■ 

K^o-.  fc. 9^77  "v <'6r-/(>7 

Cc\ 


^JU-X^a  -  fo  ^^tacesa  <CMi^ 

a  -,  C1  vt4-c^  ~  iA-o  ^C<r«<««o  t*«w  {/'**“'  ^K9  t/^*’  ^ 

'7  w  .  W^u.  /z<Ai_1^l/w'  X 

.  *  X.  yK^«^  mjc,  /v^jl  C»|--  <Ha  "  <'~'^~C«-  *'£•  ^*^/- 

^WeAoL  'Aa<%0^  ^V,  Xa^/I V.  *],  XvAa,  .  ■  ,>s.'  \tu>X.  .  ®*Aa'^».  o  i^A. 

yA-2 

/V**-i-  fci<~p<ujJ .  -  £■*>  <«&,  V-<S  V(a,.' 


■“■*  Ha  X^a-^_  Ak  X’  ^Vv*-  <V 

_  \~u£«J  X)  ‘X.V,  ,.  ^  k**p*A_ 

^  'XU,  Xa.+^uXIa 


S-T^tU  'Vr/  .  •Oh oX 


^ntAe,  Xk 


cu  ^aju^ 

yb>-4i%A}%«Jb-  **-  - 

I'XV  . 

j/u.  Waa^  v  ,(;<7  c^Aaa A^/CrCi 

<u~"XiUUl^  V  ^.  ?« 

^JAMa/  “Xa;, 

X;,  wa<a  -  vXj  4.  Xoi  '«».  ?y  ^o 

Va<a>  ^fCk  .  C(/ 

>  .  ^  VH-'  £ 

^«^JL-Uh<  *6> 


)ts»  . 

,  ^Lhyv  >l+«^  h~CLji_<^ti. 

JC  C^y.  .  "UxU^  »ipX.  r- Ar^b  V~“~ 

(X^n^o.  ■ 

■S-,  ^»o.  ^yf-rVJ’ 

'Vx(sxv^ 

■•  i  ol  y*<^>  '•  ^ 

x;w.  V  w«y  *<>  <^-  c^Af^-^. 

°YuA—»  v67  ° 

v»  •  C°Ju~+*  -<4‘  H~f  . 

^Wxu  2^_aoc .  - 

X>  Aow-e^c  j/U>  •’ 

j/^2  <0-a  >a-J^  . 

OS0L^  4Ai,  <«.  '>*: 

A-  ft:  <^r^r1s^  <<J,  ^a 

f^.  'Sr?7-  /r5t 

A>  /  ■  ^  (i-uA.ot'  (fr.  /*f  A 

<y~  ^*i« XL*,  <«  ,v  v  -  ijv 


«w>^  -uw.  <®.'i'J‘ 

<MS'  <</.'0 

V/k  /uj*£  . 

V^kuj..  ar^v. 

^-f-fl-.  <<!./?().  9  ty**»\*«~  ^nTh'kl-  '?* 

C^\«-c  %>-J  '*w.  7^'v 

4  |pfcu~  AfW  .  4j~/‘*v-»-t  V(. 

v^  <*.  }-o-s" 

^  ££/.  c</  3^ 

^  *'<£>»  *&aa*)  4 ,t  )  t</  ItrS'i  ^^uw1 

^  Ma>^“  ^'-o-t_J  ,  t  ^  ^a.  ^t«  in  liAiici*-  ,  ^  ! 

W-kx  Hj  .  *o.  ^f^- 


^aJxa  At-at,^  <4*. 

^-£rW< fiA  ^4-/'fvi. 

w: 

^  <U^-  /^'  /<-T^  wry 

V  'tu.  y-<»-</0.  <A.  /ir^- 
Owt  v-'?y. 


(X/\f  '  yA  A  (<r-A^v  J  /X<^  i_£^  (\*~A  UH+^-C'L 

<.^  <£  •*  ^tv^f  c^tM^-^v  <w  <^W/V  *<^  c</i^t  y^ch  /i^i^.~ 

Xaa<  </l^  ^VH 


t .  ^  C4.  CJ  /\*Ja.  y^  <n+4 

%>  ryx^dxi^  O^J  <*A,  Ofa J/uxf  ^w  4  <*«  c^.  ^  a<^U4^ 

^  ^t^Ac^Cv  <*  /VaVJUL,^/lx^  Ol^,  't*-oJ~bo  4) 

■/^V(^!'/V'  ^*-<- Ac«  ^ 

^-0  Ma  ^c/~  /^~-C*y  ^ST* 


•*CU, 


£~  ^kt 


u. 


i  <4. 


ft+cj-  VfcuLi/' 

3*4  j^Jl^  i  A~^  *MlJ,  ^k.  "*4xAt <»o£  Oa  "”^k<_ 

^  .  Tt^^-VXv/rtl  , 

3k  Aa^xJ  y^M^f-  .  -)'\JU^UjXI.  ^  ,V^1^  A  k^Cy,  tf' 

^k/t-  G\J1  ^4U/  —  ^ct  t»A  <5v 

sj  ^-4-iJw  ^MtA 

ft.  <ttt*J- 

A^n/k,  ',,<L~kA^».  .  \  -S  ” 

4r  7^/UA  <C*j_*^_1./~  _ 

}U,  .  *7W"  /yTun-^. 


^gWk-  /  ., _ 


\  \+JU  » 

^  -)1^  ^  ~C  ’u'tX-)  ■ 

?«■>  iv  Aa^a^.  , 

^.<u.i  /)^'  ^  <^<,  >i  «v  <v^ 

2.  <(»  *o.  *1-^  ^  VAV-  •*» 

•*  Aiv  Javs  «u.  ^w.  <»  *  ^*y.  (/- 

V  ^  ‘"^c"yA  T{  'l^J  j  jt~~>-<.L^  'frJ  ^vv  </  ^*^>1  . 

^  «U.  ^  ^  c^  ^  ^  u,^(/^t  /i  'it  a.  A 
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ANOTHER  OF  GOB’S  CHALLENGES. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  the  traveler 
and  writer,  has  been  visiting  Korea  and  has 
been  thrilled  as  all  who  have  read  Mr. 
Moffett’s  reports  have  been,  with  the  almost 
unexampled  readiness  of  the  people  in 
northern  Korea  to  hear  the  gospeL  ,  Many 
fields  are  now  open  to  us  where  the  only 
limitations  and  discouragements,  as  one  of  the 
Laos  missionaries  wrote  several  years  ago, 
are  in  the  home  church.  Y/hat  can  we  say 
when  we  stand  before  our  Saviour  and  J udge 
in  defense  of  our  neglect  of  these  fields  ripe 
for  the  harvest?  In  Korea,  Laos,  Africa, 
China,  among  the  districts  of  India,  ail 
things  are  now  ready.  Shall  we  not  reply 
as  would  please  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  to 
the  appeal  which  he  makes  in  the  readiness 
of  the  people  and  the  call  of  his  servants  ? 
Mrs.  Bishop  writes  from"  the  British  Lega¬ 
tion,  Seoul,  December  5: 

Much,  good  work  is  being  done  here ;  but  the 
work  which  has  interested  me  most  is  that  at  Pyeng 
Yang,  where  I  spent  a  week  seeing  and  hearing  a 
great  deal  of  it.  The  class  of  men  from  the  village 
was  just  being  held,  and  their  narrations  of  the 
Christian  work  being  done  in  these  places  by  those 
who  were  scattered  abroad,  by  the  war,,  are  most 
wonderful.  Bequests  are  daily  coming  from 
villages  at  great  distances  for  “Kristian  teaching 
which  cannot  be  met.  I  attended  one  of  the. meet¬ 
ings  held  with  these  village  men,  and  was  delighted 
also  with  the  service  for  the  large  body  of  catechu¬ 
mens.  Some  of  the  notoriously  bad  characters  in 
that  most  wicked  city  are  so  changed  as  to  be  a 
wonder  to  their  townsmen.  The  work  is  growing 
•daily  and  is  only  hindered  for  want  of  vomers. 
The  dispensary  had  only  been  opened  for .  three 
days,  yet  on  the  day  I  visited  it,  two  hours  did  not 
suffice  for  seeing  all  the  patients.  On  all  sides .  and 
in  every  form  the  work  is  increasing,  and  it  is 
lamentable  to  have  to  refuse  so  many  earnest  peti¬ 
tions  sent  in  for  teaching.  I  have  been  much 
moved  by  the  piteousness  of  Pyeng  Yang— four- 
fifths  of  which  is  now  but  blackened  mins— and  its 
openings  to  the  gospel.  Who  knows  how  long 
this  may  last.  I  make  a,n  earnest  plea  not  for  one 
but  for  two  workers  to  be  sent  out  at  once. ,  deeply  ■ 
spiritual  men,  earnest  evangelists  and  loving.  The 
need  is  great  and  pressing.  In  my  present  journey 
of  two  years  I  have  not  seen  so  promising  a  mission 
field  as  this  province,  except  “hinese  Manchuria. 

A  great  door  and  effectual  has  been  opened  by  the 
war,  but  doors  sometimes  close  when  men  are  not 
ready  to  step  in.  I  make  no  apology  for  urging  my 
plea  so  strongly. 

I  must  mention  that  I  attended  another  meeting 
the  last  night  in  Pyeng  Yang,  of  a  most  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  character,  where  five  men,  who  had  come 
in  that  afternoon  to  ask  for  "Kristian  teachers, 
gave  an  account  of  how  the  interest  had.  arisen  in 
their  villages.  One  sorcerer  brought  his  instru¬ 
ments  of  sorcery  to  Mr.  Moffett  ;  many  others,  told 
of  the  numbers  who  had  given  up  devil  worship  in 
their  villages.  When  Mr.  Moffett  told  them  tnat  1 
was  going  to  write  this  letter,  they  gave  what  I  can 
only  call  a  unanimous  shout,  and  then  one  man 
oflered  earnest  prayer  for  its  success,  and  asked  t.iat 
winds  and  sea  might  bear  it  swiftly. 

As  I  looked  on  those  lighted  faces  so  different 
from  the  ordinary  apathy  of  the  Korean  expression, 
und  on  some  now  u  washed  and  sanctiiied  wno  1 
had  bben  told  were  among  the  vilest  of  men  m  that 
vilest  of  cities,  I  felt  that  the  old  and  oft-described 
Gospel  of  hove,  judgment  to  come,  love,  atonement 
and  forgiveness,  has  lost  nothing  to  its  transforming 
power,  but  that  it  is  still  “  the  power  of  God  to 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.”  I  hope  soon 
( for  the  case  is  urgent)  to  hear  that  two  men  full 
-of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been  sent  to 
Pyeng  Yang.  A  living  church  cannot  be  deficient 
in  living  men  for  such  a  purpose— a  dead  church 
may.  I  wish  I  had  a  pen  of  fire  to  urge  this  plea. 
May  he  whose  Spirit  is  so  manifestly  stirring  these; 
dry  bones  in  Korea,  stir  the  hearts  of  your  Board 
and  of  your  church,  for  “now”  seems  indeed 
1  ‘  the  day  of  salvation.” 
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The  Way  It  Looks  from  Laos  Land. 

REV.  AV.  C.  DODD. 

1.  The  look  round  about.  Less  than  thirty 
years  ago  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  Siam  Mis¬ 
sion  for  two  of  their  families  to  go  to  begin  the 
Laos  work.  Then,  superstition,  prejudice, govern¬ 
ment  opposition,  the  martyrdom  of  two  Christians, 
—the  sowing  in  tears.  To-day,  five  millions  of 
Laos  people  accessible.  God  has  opened  the  doors 
so  wide  that  they  make  us  tremble  who  are  so  near 
that  we  must  look  into  them.  For  they  are  five 
millions  without  God.  It  seems  to  us  that  they 
are  without  a  real  religion.  Can  that  be  called  a 
religion  which  fails  to  answer  either  of  these  three 
questions  concerning  the  human  soul,  viz.,  Whence  ? 
What?  Whither?  Buddhism  and  all  other  so- 
called  ethnic  religions  are  merely  systems  of  philos¬ 
ophy  without  foundations,  or  of  ethics  without 
|  sanctions.  There  is  only  one  true  religion,  and 
that  is  the  Christ’s.  All  others  are  dim  lanterns, 
giving  only  sufficient  light  to  make  man’s  natural 
darkness  seem  darker.  But — five  millions  recep¬ 
tive;  a  larger  fruitage  than  in  the  home  church; 
several  hundreds  added  each  year;  more  than  fifty 
men  in  training  as  native  evangelists;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Laos  church  almost  unanimously  pledging 
themselves  to  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco  and  oth¬ 
er  luxuries  in  order  to  buy  books  for  gratuitous 
distribution;  this  same  church  sending  two  of  its 
own  evangelists  to  labor  three  months  annually 
among  the  heathen  outside  of  its  own  parish; 
more  than  thirty  chapels  built  by  the  Laos  Chris- 
j  tians — all  without  aid  from  the  Board  of  Church 
I  Erection.  But  all  this  infant  Christianity  needing 
supervision  and  direction,  just  as  much  as  the 
heathen  need  evangelization.  Not  half  enough 
foreign  missionaries  among  the  Laos  people. 

i  2.  The  look  into  the  word .  “ 1  will  give  thee 
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the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance.”  That  promise 
fulfilled — “A  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds,  and  peoples 
and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne  and  before 
the  Lamb.”  Our  part — “Ye  are  not  your  own; 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  Therefore,  glorifv 
God  in  your  bodies.”  “  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.”  “  Give  ye  them  to  eat.”  “Go  ye.” 
“Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do.”  This 
divine  provision  fits  the  need  of  the  Laos  people  ex¬ 
actly. 

3.  The  look  toicard  the  home  church.  “Aye, 
there’s  the  rub.”  Parents  who  deem  that  they  and 
their  children  and  their  money  are  their  own. 
Children  who  select  their  calling  in  life  without  ' 
reference  to  the  claims  of  the  Lord.  Ministers, 
physicians  and  teachers  who  dare  to  accept  the 
field  of  labor  that  first  presents  itself,  without  first 
considering  the  call  to  the  foreign  field  and  decid¬ 
ing  honestly  that  it  is  not  meant  for  them.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  single  church  edifices  that  have  cost 
enough  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  whole  Laos  peo¬ 
ple.  Thousands  of  professed  followers  of  the 
Christ  who  died  for  the  world’s  redemption,  who 
spend  more  for  football  than  they  do  for  carrying 
that  salvation  to  the  Avorld.  Hundreds  of  pastors 
who  treat  Foreign  Missions,  if  they  treat  it  at  all, 
as  one  department  of  church  charity  to  be  patron¬ 
ized,  instead  of  preaching  it  as  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  gospel.  Church  courts  that  are  crowded 
during  a  trial,  but  depleted  when  eloquent  public 
servants  give  reports  of  the  work  which  the  church 
is  doing  and  for  which  she  Avas  organized.  O 
Lord,  hoAV  long  ? 
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“  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  upon  the  fields.” 
”  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  decision.” 

Alone  of  all  the  churches  of  the  world  have  we  sent  mission¬ 
aries  to  every  non-Christian  continent  and  to  every  non-Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  To  Mohammedanism,  Confucianism,  Bud¬ 
dhism,  Hinduism,  Shintoism,  Shamanism,  and  Fetichism  we 
have  sent  our  representatives  to  preach  Christ,  the  desire  of 
all  the  nations.  We  have  thus  marked  for  ourselves  an  enor¬ 
mous  field  of  work  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Filled,  too,  with  vast  populations.  In  seven  provinces  of 
China  our  missionaries  face  more  than  160,000,000  people, 
many  of  whom,  perhaps  one-half,  will  hear  the  Gospel  from 
our  representatives  or  will  never  hear  it.  A  circle  swung 
around  Paotingfu  with  a  radius  of  one  day’s  journey  would 
include  11,000,000  souls.  In  the  Punjab  and  the  Northwest 
Provinces  and  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  India  our  represen¬ 
tatives  stand  in  the  midst  of  87,000,000  more,  with  the  vil¬ 
lages  so  thick  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  as  to  be  within  an 
average  proximity  of  one  mile.  Several  years  ago  one  of  out 
missionaries  wrote: 

In  the  Mainpuri  district  there  are  295  towns  with  from  500  to  r,ooo  inhab¬ 
itants;  129  towns  with  from  1,000  to  2,000  inhabitants;  39  towns  with  from 
2oooto  3,000  inhabitants;  it  towns  with  from  3,000  to  5,000  inhabitants; 
6  towns  with  from  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  In  most  of  these  the 
Gospel  may  have  been  preached  two  or  three  times  during  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  but  there  are  900  (or,  more  exactly.  897)  villages  in  this 
district  with  less  than  500  inhabitants  to  each,  and  how  can  the  Qospel 
light  shine  in  all  this  district  and  in  this  multitude  of  crowded  villages 
and  towns,  with  so  few  to  bear  it,  and  with  the  home  Board  ordering  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  estimates  given?  . 

Here  I  am,  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  alone  in  a 
district  about  thirty  miles  square,  with  801,216  inhabitants  scattered  in 
1,379  towns  and  villages;  Etah  also  under  my  care,  with  1,489  towns',  etc., 
and  756,525  inhabitants. 

In  Japan,  Korea,  Syria,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chili,  the  part  of 
the  population  for  whose  evangelization  we  alone  are  re¬ 
sponsible  is  between  25,000,000  and  30,000,000;  while  in 
Siam  and  Laos  with  10,000,000  or  more,  Colombia  with  4,000,- 
000,  Northern  Persia  with  5,000,000,  Western  Equatorial 
Africa,  in  part,  reaching  unknown  peoples,  we  are  the  only 
agency  of  Christ’s  Church  at  work,  save  for  the  co-operating 
agents  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Siam  and  Colombia,  in  the  last 
of  which  27,000  lepers,  a  missionary  writes,  await  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Him  who  came  to  cleanse  the  leper  and  to  redeem 
the  world. 

“  We  must  think  more,  know  more,  pray  more,  work  more,  give  more. 
A  wonderful  opportunity  is  just  before  us.  May  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  lead  us  to  lay  hold  upon  it  before  it  is  forever  too  late!  ” — Gene- 
ral  Assembly  oj  lSq7, 
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u  And  as  Jesus  drew  near*  to  the  city,  He  wept  over  it- 
“  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  I  want.  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all 
they  want’.”  There  is  no  hope  for  these  millions,  in  their  own 
faiths  Wherever  Mohammedanism  has  gone  it  has  either 
found'  a  desert  or  made  one.  It  has  destroyed  idolatry,  but  i 
has  destroyed  also  both  the  living,  loving  God  and  the  spirit 
of  fellowship  and  progress  in  man.  Confucianism  is  writing 
out  now  the  pitiful  confession  of  its  weakness  and  failure  lor 
all  the  world  to  see,  and  its  mandarins  are  looking  upon  the 
wreck  with  hopeless  despair,  longing  only  for  the  return 
which  will  never  come,  of  the  excluding  walls  and  .  barred 
gates 'which  the  King  of  Glory  has  lifted  up.  Buddhism  has 

subsided  into  a  mild  indifferentism  m  the  south  of  Asia,  and 

in  the  north  is  confessing  its  own  insufficiency  by  its  larceny 
of  Christian  teachings  and  words.  Hinduism— vast,  miasmic 
big  with  all  compromise,  and  ribbed  with  caste— has  produced 
what?  Swami  Vivakananda  told  his  countrymen  what  its 
product  was-weak  men,  of  no  will,  nerveless,  devoid  of 
initiative,  with  “  capitals  filled  with  the  most  rotten  supersti¬ 
tions  in  the  world.”  Shintoism,  Japan’s  national  worship,  is 
dying  away  into  a  memory,  and  spirit  and  devil  worship  are 
only  manacles  on  the  wrists  and  shackles  on  the  feet  of  those 
whom  Christ  would  free.  ‘  ‘  Having  no  hope  in  the  world  — 
what  Paul  said  of  the  ancient  heathen  is  true  of  our  world 

Only  through  men  and  women  can  the  hope  of  Christ  be 
brought  to  these 

“  Restless  millions  who  await 
The  light  whose  dawning  maketh  all  things  new. 

To  the  150,000,000,  perhaps,  who  must  receive  the  Gospel, 
if  at  all,  from  us  and  our  representatives,  we.  send  280 
men  and  416  women — 696  in  all,  including  all  wives,  or  less 
than  one  to  each  200,000  souls.  Of  these  representatives,  225 
are  ordained  missionaries,  or  one  to  each  666  666  souls;  6 
are  medical  missionaries,  or  less  than  one  to  each  2,250  000. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  God  looked  down  from  heajem 
upon  the  world  for  which  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  had  died, 
and  all  of  which  was  included  in  His  love,  and  He  saw,  and 
behold  in  America  there  was  an  ordained  minister  to  less  than 
700  people,  and  one  physician  to  less  than  500,  and  one 
teacher  to  less  than  200!  And  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  and 
looked  upon  the  World’s  Open  Sore,  and  upon  the  dense, 
surgino-  throng  in  Asia,  and  upon  the  Neglected  Continent, 
and  beheld  the  people  as  sheep  scattered  abroad,  having  no 
shepherd,  and  He  said:  “  Yet  the  children  of  my  people  say 
the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal;  but  as  for  them,  their  way 
is  not  equal.  ...  O  ye  house  of  Israel,  I  will  judge  you  every 
one  after  his  ways.” 

“  May  God  forgive  all  those  who  desert  us  in  our  extremity.  May  He 
save  them  all.” — A  domvmn  J Hdson. 


"3e6ua  Saves.” 

“  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  else.” 

Of  all  these  millions  with  their  fathomless  needs  in  our 
missionary  field,  Jesus  Christ,  and  He  alone,  is  the  sufficient 
Saviour.  Wherever  we  are  enabling  Him  to  go  He  is  saving 
men.  Homeless  until  He  finds  a  home  in  our  hearts,  He  is 
able  to  reach  these  millions  only  as  borne  to  them  by  human 
life  and  love.  And  everywhere  in  our  Missions  He  is  show¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  be  the  Wisdom  of  God  and  the  Power  of 
God.  Many  of  our  churches  have  looked  the  past  year  upon 
the  white  head  of  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Laos.  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  he  and  Dr.  McGilvary  founded  the  Mission,  two 
of  the  eight  converts  were  pounded  to  death  by  clubs  for  their 
abandonment  of  Buddhism.  Now  each  of  those  martyrs^  is 
represented  by  r.ooo  Christians.  Our  mission  work  in  China 
really  began  in  1843.  In  1852  there  were  19  Christians  in 
our  churches;  in  1862,  137".  in  *872,  807;  in  1882,  2,406,  in 
1892,  5,556;  in  1898,  8,317.  “In  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,” 
says  one  who  recently  was  in  the  city,  “  we  visited  one  day  a 
large  and  well-furnished  temple  to  the  Chinese  god  of  war. 
The  gates  were  closed  and  locked,  and  the  pavements  were 
overgrown  with  grass.  At  last  a  keeper,  who  said  he  was 
there  only  because  it  was  a  cheap  place  to  lodge,  let  us  in  and 
showed  us  the  forsaken  shrines  and  the  worshipped  gods. 
‘Why  is  this?’  we  asked.  ‘Oh,’  said  the  man,  ‘so  many 
people  believe  in  this  Jesus  doctrine  that  no  one  comes  here 

any  more.’  ”  . 

In  our  own  Missions  and  everywhere  Christ  is  showing  Him¬ 
self  the  Divine  Saviour.  He  is  doing  what  no  one  else  has  ever 
been  able  to  do.  He  alone  “  regenerates  even  the  desires  of 
men.”  Li  Hung  Chang  significantly  admitted  this  when,  in 
the  interview  with  the  representatives  of  our  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  he  said: 

“  Before  I  bring  my  reply  to  a  conclusion  I  have  only  two  things  to 
mention  The  first,  the  opium  smoking,  being  a  great  curse  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  population,  your  societies  have  tried  your  best  not  only  as  anti-opium 
societies  but  to  afford  the  best  means  to  stop  the  craving  for  the  opium, 
and  also'you  receive  none  as  your  converts  who  are  opium  smokers. 

And  the  report  to  Parliament  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  said: 

The  Government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obligations 
under  which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  made  by  the  missiona¬ 
ries  whose  blameless  examples  and  self-denying  exertions  are  infusing 
new  vigor  into  the  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  populations  placed  under 
English  rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  every  way  better  men  and 
better  citizens  of  the  great  empire  in  which  they  dwell. 

“Patriots  of  India!  Be  warned  in  time!  Do  your  duty!  The  Chris¬ 
tian  belief  is  slowly  making  way.  ...  If  we  continue  to  sleep  as  we  have 
done  not  one  will  be  found  worshipping  in  the  temples  in  a  very  short 
time*  nay,  the  temples  themselves  will  be  converted  into  Christian 
churches.”— Leaflet  of  Hindu  Tract  Society. 


!Hn&  as  for  TUs? 

“Missions  are  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian  Church  ."—Alexander 

Duff. 

To  whom  must  these  millions  look  for  the  Gospel?  To 
God?  To  Christ?  So  we  sing: 

u  When  the  weary  seeks  a  home, 

All  his  toils  to  end; 

When  the  hungry  craveth  food, 

And  the  poor  a  friend; 

Hear  Thou  in  love,  O  Lord,  their  cry, 

In  heaven,  Thy  dwelling  place  on  high.” 

But  did  lie  not  hear  that  cry  when,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  though  lie  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  lie  became  one  of 
the  poorest  men  in  the  Roman  Empire?  Did  he  not  hear  that 
cry  when,  though  He  was  on  an  equality  with  God,  He 
counted  not  that  equality  a  prize  to  be  jealously  retained,  but 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation  and  took  on  Him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of 
the  cross?  Jesus  Christ  has  done  all  that  He  could  do,  and 
it  is  wrong  to  cry  out  to  Him  to  hear  the  wail  of  the  weary 
seeking  a  home,  and  the  sigh  of  the  hungry  craving  food, 
and  the  piteous  moan  of  the  children  seeking  love,  and  do 
nothing  more.  He  has  done  all  that  He  could  do,  and  the 
world  looks  now,  not  to  Him,  but  to  us.  And  as  one  speaker 
said  at  the  first  General  Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinburgh 
in  1877: 

“  It  is  not  a  matter  left  to  our  discretion  and  pleasure  to  aid  others  in 
their  spii'iLuai  caree*  logiury;  out  necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  yea  woe  is 
unto  us.  if,  we  withhold  the  treasures  of  the  Gospel  from  our  fellow- 
beings.” 

And  how  shall  we  meet  our  responsibilities  in  this  matter, 
responsibilities  the  discharge  of  which  constitutes  the  best  and 
most  lasting  investment  any  man  can  make?  We  may  go  or 
we  may  send.  Nothing  short  will  avail.  It  will  not  avail  to 

•sing, 

“Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story, 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll.” 

This  is  a  work  for  living  men,  not  for  waters  and  winds. 

“  Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high, 

Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny?  ” 

“  And  He  said  unto  His  disciples,  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth.” 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Charles  W.  Hand, 
Treasurer,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Written  by  a  Eule  after  being  one  year  at  school. 


Efulen,  September  24th,  1895. 

If  Jesus  had  not  come  to  earth  we  -would  not  have  known  the 
way  to  life.  It  is  the  same  with  learning  to  read,  if  no  one  teaches 
us  we  are  unable  to  understand,  the  Gospel  teaches  us  the  way  to  life. 
Before  Jesus  came  to  the  earth  he  knew  all  that  was  going  to  happen  to 
him  after  he  came,  but  he  did  not  wait,  but  came,  and  endured  many  hard 
things  because  he  wanted  to  save  us.  He  knew  that  even  though 'many 
would  not  accept  him,  many  others  would  believe.  Jesus  came  to  the 
earth  not  with  a  body  like  God,  but  with  a  body  like  ours,  so  with 
bodies  like  ours  we  cannot  see  God  but  we  can  believe  him. 


A  CALL  TO  YOUNG  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  OF  MEANS, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  following  action  was 
unanimously  taken  :  “It  was  Resolved,  To 
express  to  the  young  men  and  women  in  the 
possession  of  means  of  their  own,  the  Board’ s 
desire  to  send  out  a  larger  number  of  those 
who  will  be  able  in  whole  or  in  part  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  in  missionary  service*  the 
Board  believing  that  the  day  has  come  when 
many  to  whom  God  has  intrusted  wealth 
should  see  the  privilege  of  dedicating  both 
their  wealth  and  their  own  lives  to  the  great 
work  of  the  world’s  evangelization.  The' 
Board  would  also  gratefully  recognize  the 
great  assistance  which  its  work  is  receiving 
from  the  increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  supporting  their  own  mis¬ 
sionary  representatives,  and  it  would  earn¬ 
estly  commend  to  all  those  who  have  means, 
but  who  are  not  themselves  able  to  enter  on 
missionary  service,  the  solemn  consideration 
of  responsibility  for  being  personally  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  mission  field.  ’  ’  In  connection 
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tant).  Thus  also  the  seven  countries,  Germany, 
England,  United  States,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  of  the  Jesus  religion, 
though  among  them  are  adherents  of  Heaven’s 
Lord  as  well ;  while  Russia  and  Greece  favor  tiie 
Greek  faith. 

“As  to  the  promulgation  of  these  faiths,  all  these 
nations  mutually  intermingle,  mutually  preach  and 
teach  their  respective  tenets,  and  entertain  for 
one  another  the  kindliest  regard,  hitherto  without 
foul  intent  or  even  the  apprehension  of  it. 

“Think,  the  territory  of  these  countries  measures 
myriads  of  square  miles,  their  people  number 
many  hundreds  of  millions,  and  both  sovereigns  and 
subjects,  high  and  low,  all  belong  to  these  soci¬ 
eties.  All  the  great  bridal  and  funeral  ceremonies, 
together  with  other  stately  rites  and  observances, 
are  solemnized  in  the  church  edifices.  Hence 
these  edifices,  large  and  small,  of  these  several 
countries  aggregate  several  myriads,  and  their  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  many  myriads  also,  whom  their 
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The  Proclamation  ofthe  Prefect  of  Paotiiigfu. 

REV.  J.  W.  LOWRIE. 

The  readers  of  The  Herald  may  be  interested 
in  the  following  paraphrase  of  a  remarkable  proc¬ 
lamation  issued  by  the  Prefect  of  Paotingfu,  North 
China,  October  3d,  1895.  The  document  is  the 
more  noteworthy  since  its  author  is  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  or  Hanlin  College,  Peking,  a  man¬ 
darin  of  the  second  rank,  and  a  native  of  the  noto¬ 
riously  anti-foreign  province  of  Hunan. 

After  deploring  the  recent  brawls  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  and  declaring  that 
these  are  not  necessarily  due  to  hatred  against 
Christians,  but  to  the  machinations  of  scoundrels 
and  to  ignorance  of  the  motive  animating  religious 
teachers  from  the  West,  he  says : 

“  I  will  now  attempt  to  explain  the  general 
features  of  these  faiths  to  all  you  people.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  three  western,  Greek,  Heaven’s 
Lord  and  Jesus  religions  shows  them  to  be, 
though  differing  in  name,  the  same  in  fact.  They 
worship  the  same  Heaven’s  Lord,  read  the  same 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  do  the  same  good  works, 
such  as  planting  orphan  asylums,  free  schools 
free  dispensaries  and  the  like  ;  they  differ  only  in 
their  methods  of  propagation. 

“  These  three  religions  are  very  prosperous  in 
Europe  and  America.  Thus  the  six  countries, 
Italy,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Portugal  and 
Spain  honor  the  Heaven’s  Lord  (Papal)  religion, 
yet  among  them  is  found  that  of  Jesus  (Protes- 


fellow  countrymen  universally  honor  and  rev¬ 
erence. 

“  These  societies  have  been  handed  down  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  some  score  of  years  to  the 
present  time.  Their  current  expenses  are  either 
met  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  benevolent  mem¬ 
bers  or  by  appropriations  from  the  government 
treasury  ;  their  religious  teachers  are  chosen  from 
men  of  superior  character  and  learning,  who,  after 
successfully  passing  an  examination,  are  suffered 
to  come  out  to  China.  Moreover,  none  of  the 
missionaries  of  these  societies  come  at  the  com¬ 
mission  of  their  sovereigns*  nor  are  they  animated 
by  any  other  motive  than  to  obey  the  last  com¬ 
mand  of  their  Jesus,  who  bade  all  his  followers 
without  fail  to  preach  the  religion  far  and  wide, 
and  thus  fully  attest  the  sincerity  of  their  faith 
and  love.  Refusing  to  do  this,  though  members  of 
the  society,  he  could  not  recognize  them  as  of  the 
highest  character. 

“  Hence,  preachers  of  these  religions  have  of  late 
years  not  confined  themselves  to  Europe  and 
America,  but  preach  everywhere  in  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  of  Asia  and  Australia  as  well.  This  also  is 
their  real  reason  for  coming  as  preachers  to  China, 
fearing  no  danger,  recking  nothing  of  distance  and 
begrudging  no  expense. 

“  Consider  this  all  of  you.  If  these  religions  are 
such  as  lying  rumors  would  have  them,  how  could 
they  have  been  preached  so  long  and  so  far,  and 
how  have  won  so  many  believers  ?  Hereafter, 
%ince  now  you  know  that  they  exist  not  in  China 
alone,  and  that  their  preachers  here  are  not  subjects 
of  any  single  government,  and  know  also  that  their 
nations  without  exception,  view  the  spread  of  their 
religion  as  a  matter  of  the  very  gravest  importance, 
you  will  not  trouble  me  again  to  refer  to  these 
baseless  falsehoods,  but  will  have  their  solution 
already  in  mind.” 


Hindoo  Morality. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Babu 
Dinanath  Gangoli,  at  the  Sixth  Social  Conference, 
Allahabad,  1892,  show  the  condition  of  morals  in 
India  :  “  Three  years  ago,  coming  to  know  of  the 

case  of  a  Kulin  who  had  left  upwards  of  100  widows 
at  his  death,  I  was  led  to  make  inquiries  about 
polygamous  marriages  among  Kulins.  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  list  containing  names  of  Brah¬ 
mans  as  well  as  Kayesthas  having  more  than  one 
wife.  I  have  made  a  summary  of  the  list.  It  shows 
that  the  information  was  collected  from  426  vil¬ 
lages,  showing  61S  bigamists  and  520  polygamists. 
Of  the  polygamists  180  have  three  wives  each,  98 
four  each,  54  five  each,  35  six  each,  26  seven  each, 
20  eight  each,  10  nine  each,  19  ten  each,  9  eleven 
each,  12  twelve  each,  5  thirteen  each,  11  fourteen 
each,  4  fifteen  each,  6  sixteen  each,  2  seventeen 
each,  x  has  nineteen  xvives,  3  have  twenty  wives 
each,  1  has  23  wives,  4  have  25  wives  each,  4  have 
30  wives  each,  2  have  32  wives  each,  1  has  34 
wives,  1  has  35,  1  has  36,  1  has  50,  1  has  52,  1  has 
67,  and  1  has  107  wives.  A  boy  of  12  years  has  2 
wives,  3  boys  of  15  years  have  2  wives  each,  1  boy 
of  16  years  has  3  wives,  1  boy  of  16  has  7  wives,  2 
young  men  20  years  old  have  8  wives  each,  1  young 
man  of  22  has  17  wives,  1  of  32  has  20  wives,  and 
1  of  37  has  35  wives.  8  graduates  of  ages  ranging 
from  24  to  40  have  two  wives  each,  one  of  them 
being  a  college  professor.  One  graduate  28  years 
old  has  4  wives.  There  are  7  bigamists  of  ages 
ranging  from  25  to  32,  holding  high  positions,  such 
as  those  of  deputy  magistrate,  munsiff  and  engineer  ; 
and  there  is  a  munsiff  54  years  old  and  has  12 
wives.” 


March  20,  1896 


JHfesurna. 

A  CHINESE  PROCLAMATION. 


The  following  Proclamation,  issued  by  a  leading  official 
n  China,  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Geo.H.  Ewing,  a  mis- 
ionary  of  the  American  Board  at  Pao-ting-fu,  North 
ffiina,  and  sent  to  the  Mirror,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  While  it 
irobably  does  not  represent  any  very  widespread  feeling 
mong  officials  in  that  country,  it  is  interesting  as  show- 
ag  what  one  open-minded  man  thinks  and  dares  to  say. 

“  The  Emperor  bestows  upon  Mr.  Ch  en  the  second 
fficial  rank  with  plume,  together  with  the  title  of  his  Ex- 
ellency  and  prospect  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  T’ai, 

nd  assigns  him  to  Pao  ting-fu. 

“A  Proclamation  in  order  clearly  to  inform  the  public 
oncerning  foreign  merchants  and  missionaries  in  China, 
’he  pledge  of  the  Court  to  protect  foreigners  is  recorded 
n  the  treaty  which  officials  and  civilians  alike  must  ob- 
erve  as  evidence  of  peaceful  feeling.  But  the  country 
eooledo  not  well  understand  the  Court’s  friendliness  to 
he  foreigner  nor  the  Western  teacher’s  custom  in  propa- 
ating  their  Church.  They  are  often  of  suspicious  mind, 
nd  local  roughs  in  search  of  opportunity  for  plunder 
irculate  false  stories,  thereby  inciting  further  doubts 
ntil  the  people  pass  from  suspicion  to  hatred  and  then  to 
nen  outbreaks.  After  the  deed  is  done  the  truth  is  ex- 
mined  into  and  the  rumors  all  found  slanderous.  The 


culprits  have  plundered  to  the  full  and  have  disappeared 
while  dutiful  people  suffer  ill-repute,  and  the  Government 
moreover  on  account  of  the  affair  is  obliged  to  make 
redress.  The  foreigner  is  grateful  for  the  Emperor’s 
kindness  and  his  anger  is  pacified,  but  at  heart  he  is  not 
satisfied.  Foreign  countries  are  all  ill-pleased  and  consult 
privately. 

“Accordingly  China  has  certain  doctrine  aud  instruction 
to  set  forth  whereby  the  people  may  receive  for  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  the  favor  of  the  Emperor.  Is  it  right  when 
there  is  sudden  discord  between  the  people  aud  foreigners 
to  disregard  the  grief  of  the  Emperor  aud  to  destroy  the 
dignity  of  the  nation  ? 

“  Western  teachers  have  come  many  thousands  of  miles 
over  mountains  aud  through  seas  in  order  to  exhort  men  to 
righteousness  and  spread  abroad  their  Church.  We  inhab¬ 
itants  of  this  Eastern  land  ought,  in  accordance  with  what 
is  right,  to  have  respect  in  all  matters  for  the  foreigners, 
thus  manifesting  the  benevolent  spirit  of  China.  If  sud¬ 
denly  an  outbreak  should  occur  one  ought  also  to  bring 
the  case  before  the  local  official,  who  should  manage  the 
affair  with  justice.  Thus  would  justice  be  obtained.  Per¬ 
sistently  to  disregard  everything,  to  believe  rumors,  and 
to  rashly  manage  the  matter — is  that  right  ?  I  often  think 
that  theroot  of  the  Church’s  grievance  isnot  necessarily  in 
the  fact  that  those  outside  the  Church  hold  in  contempt 
the  church  members,  but  that  it  is  probably  because  local 
roughs  egg  on  otherwise  well  disposed  people,  and  also 
because  they  do  not  understand  whence  spring  the  motives 
of  preaching. 

“  Now  in  brief  to  state  to  you  the  nature  of  this  Church. 
In  examining  the  three  foreign  Churches,  the  Greek, 
Catholic  and  Christian,  we  see  that  altho  the  names  are 
not  the  same,  they  are  fundamentally  one  ;  being  alike  in 
the  God  they  worship,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which 
they  read,  and  in  their  good  works,  such  as  training  chil¬ 
dren,  opeuing  schools  and  hospitals.  The  only  difference 
is  in  their  rnles  for  preaching.  These  three  Churches 
flourish  in  Europe  and  America  and  in  all  countries,  as,  for 
example,  Italy,  France,  etc.,  where  all  worship  God,  and  the 
Christian  Church  is  in  their  midst.  Again,  for  example, 
Germany,  England,  America,  Holland,  etc.,  where  all  wor¬ 
ship  Jesus,  and  the  Catholic  Church  is  also  present. 
Again,  for  example,  Russia  and  Greece,  where  the  Greek 
Church  prevails.  The  spirit  of  their  preaching  is  that  of 
mutual  fellowship,  exchange  of  thought  and  common 
love,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  underhanded  about  it. 

“The  nations  of  the  earth  are  spread  over  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles,  and  the  people  of  the  earth  hundreds 
of  millions  in  number,  whether  official  or  civilian,  high  or 
low,  recognize  these  three  Churches.  In  these  countries 
the  rites  of  marriage  and  of  burial,  together  with  other 
important  customs  and  institutions,  all  have  relation  with 
the  Church.  Therefore  each  country  has,  including  large 
and  small,  thousands  of  churches  and  ministers  and  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  universally  respected.  These  Churches  have 
been  in  existence  for  over  1800  years.  The  expenses  of  the 
Church  are  all  met  either  from  the  contributions  of  the 
members  or  from  the  treasuries  of  the  country.  The  min¬ 
isters  are  all  selected  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  scholar¬ 
ship;  they  must  first  pass  an  examination,  after  which 
they  may  be  permitted  to  come  to  China.  The  men  whom 
the  Church  has  commissioned  have  not  come  sent  by  their 
Government  nor  have  they  come  to  seek  office.  For  their 
Jesus  left  them  a  charge,  that  whoever  entered  the  Church 
must  proclaim  far  and  wide,  thus  manifesting  their  faith 
and  love.  Otherwise  one,  tho  he  bad  entered  the  Church, 
could  not  be  classed  among  the  best.  So  it  is,  that  now 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  are  not  only  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  also  are  preaching  far  and  wide  in  Asia. 

“  In  view  of  all  these  things  we  see  that  they  have  come 
to  preach  in  China  not  fearing  danger  or  distance  and  not 
loving  earthly  treasure.  Consider  fora  moment.  If  there 
were  among  them  those  who  were  as  rumor  reports,  how 
could  preaching  have  continued  for  so  long  or  have  ex¬ 
tended  so  widely  or  have  won  so  many  followers  ?  Here¬ 
after  we  may  be  aware  that  the  Church  is  not  alone  estab¬ 
lished  in  China,  nor  are  the  missionaries  who  come  to 
China  all  from  our  country.  We  should  also  know  that 
every  country  looks  upon  the  Church  as  of  the  greatest 
importance.  As  to  the  groundless  rumors  that  have  been 
rife  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  ;  they  speak 
for  themselves.  I  have  made  careful  examination  of  the 
Emperor’s  edict  of  five  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  foreign 
missionaries  are  here  to  exhort  the  people  to  righteousness 
and  to  peacefulness  ;  and  also  to  the  disturbances  of  the 
present  year  in  Chiag  Su,  Ch’eh  Kiang  and  Sz’Chuen.  I 
respect  the  Emperor’s  order  that  the  culprits  be  seized  and 
that  the  Church  be  protected.” 


jHMicul  fecorcj), 

THE  TEXTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

ACTS. 

Some  very  interesting  work  has  in  recent  years  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  textual 
history  of  Acts.  The  importance  of  this  work  lies  not  only 
in  the  light  that  is  thereby  thrown  upon  the  literary  com¬ 
position  of  this  book,  but  perhaps  still  more  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  value  of  a  principle  sadly  neglected,  especially 
in  Old  Testament  research,  viz.,  the  principle  of  the  de 
pendence,  to  a  great  degree,  of  higher  criticism  upon 
lower  or  textual.  The  record  of  the  attempts  made  to 
analyze  the  Book  of  Acts  in  its  present  shape  presents  a 
curious  kaleidoscope  of  hypotheses,  unequaled  by  that  of 
any  other  New  Testament  history,  not  even  that  of  the 
Apocalypse.  In  fact  the  book  of  Acts,  especially  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  “We”  sections,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  New  Covenant  literature  that 
seemed  readily  to  yield  to  the  methods  and  manners  so 
successfully  applied  to  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Just  at  present  a  noteworthy  attempt  is  made  to  over- 


CLQESL. 


Nanking,  China,  July  12th,  1895. 


This  is  the  cowrtry  for  contrasts  and  for  the  unexpected;  the 
dramatic  and  the  most  tiresomely  tedious  events  are  continually  con¬ 
temporaneous.  The  War  with  Japan  is  over,  but  the  latter  country  is 
having  trouble  in  taking  possession  of  Formosa  because  China  is  furnish¬ 


ing  war  munitions  and  other  help  to  her  late  subjects  on  the  island, 
not  openly,  of  course  -  fhpt  is,  it  is  like  a  stage  "aside*'  -  everyone 
knows,  but  by  concerted  fiction  it  is  not  recognized.  This  way  of  not 
seeing  things  which  one  does  not  desire  to  know  is  one  in  which  the 


Chinese  is  "peculiar.*'  We  had  a  mission  school  in  a  region  where  the 
officials  were  desirous  that  we  should  not  have  a  work,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  we  could  not  keep  it  open.  In  spite  of  continued  an¬ 
noyances  and  secret  opposition  the  work  continued,  the  officials  not 
openly  interfering  because  that  would  compel  recognition  01  the  tact 
that  the  school  was  already  there.  And  when  we  finally,  after  two 

mrs,  asked  through  the  consul  that  this  be  added  to  the  official  list 
of  our  stations,  the  magistrate  replied  that  he  had  examined  all  his 

records  and  found  no  mention  of  any  mission  school  at  that  point  and 
therefore  there  was  none  there. 

In  Sz-Chuen,  2000  miles  to  the  west ,  wholesale  destruction  of  mis- 

.  .  e  here  we  are  sought  after  by  the  officials, 

sion  property  has  taken  t/iace,  nert 

_  ,ip+yjrt  meeistrate  invited  all  the  men  of  our  mis- 

Three  weeks  ago  our  district-  magisviK- 

..  ,  _  treating  them  with  all  honor,  and  now  comes, 

sion  community  to  a  dinner,  treating 

unsolicited,  one  of  the  best  proclamations  which  has  been  issued  in 


(a) 


China,  since  the  eve  of  modern  missions.  Translated  it  is  as  follows: 

’’Given  by  Li,  by  grace  of  the  Fmperor,  Commissioner  of  Salt  Reve¬ 
nue,  Expectant  intendant  of  Circuit,  and  Prefect  of  the  Jiang  lUng 
(Nanking)  Circuit,  being  advanced  three  steps  in  office  and  having  one 
brevet  rank,  having  thirteen  times  received  honorable  mention  in  offi¬ 
cial  records:- 

”For  the  purpose  of  publicly  and  straitly  charging  the  people  con¬ 
cerning  foreigners  who  have  in  whatever  points  of  the  interior  estab¬ 
lished  chapels,  schools  or  like  places.  For  a  long  time  these  have 
been  permitted  by  the  Fmperor's  commands.  Mow,  having  examined  the 
doctrine  halls  in  every  place  pertaining  to  this  prefecture,  we  find 
that  there  have  been  established  free  schools  where  the  poor  children 
of  China  may  receive  instruction;  hospitals  where  Chinamen  may  freely 
receive  healing;  that  the  missionaries  all  are  really  good;  not  only  do 
they  not  take  the  people's  possessions,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  desire 
men’s  praise. 

"Already  the  Prefect,  with  the  magistrates  of  the  provincial  capi- 
tal,  has  personally  visited  each  hall  and  has  commanded  the  magistrates 
of  outside  districts  to  personally  visit  each  outstation  of  the  churches 
and  talk  with  the  missionaries.  They  have  personally  observed  the 
hospitals,  school-houses,  Ac.  They  are  for  good,  established  with  the 
sincere  desire  to  save  men.  Although  Chinamen  are  pleased  to  do  good, 
there  are  none  who  excel  these  (missionaries). 

"We  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  put  forth  this  proclamation. 
Plainly  charging  soldiers  and  all  people.  Re  it  known;  that  foreign- 


(3) 


ers  here  renting  or  otherwise  setting  up  halls,  do  so  to  save  run  to 
help  the  poor,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  underhandedness.  Let 
it  not  be  that  you,  6n  the  contrary,  wrongly  invent  false  reports  and 
even  commit  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  If  there  should  be  shameless 


villains  who,  thinking  to  *fish  for  wealth1  (i.e.  take  by  violence), 
invent  reports  and  create  disturbances,  falsely  accusing  (the  mission¬ 
aries)  of  offenses,  they  will  first  be  thoroughly  examined,  then  strict¬ 
ly  dealt  with.  They  will  be  punished  to  the  fullest  measure ,  certain¬ 
ly  not  leniently.  You  have  been  informed  and  warned.  bo  not  dis¬ 
regard  this  proclamation. 

"Given  on  the  12th  of  the  Intercallery  5th  month,  twenty-first 


year  of  Kuang  Hfi."  (July  4th,  1895,  ) 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  interview  last  week  with  the  Hon,  Yung  ^ing . 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  man  in  whose  charge  120  Chinese  toys  were 
taken  to  New  England  in  1872  to  attend  school.  Owing  to  misrepresent¬ 
ations  they  were  recalled  in  1881,  before  their  education  was  completed 
but  after  they  had  imbibed  very  many  advanced  ideas  which  caused  them 
to  be  severely  discountenanced  by  Chinese  officialdom,  mouldily  con¬ 
servative.  But  in  the  late  war  they  were  found  to  be  the  only  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  ilavy  who  could  be  depended  on  to  fight.  They  were  Plucky, 
capable  and  loyal.  This  has  advanced  them  in  favor  with  those  offi- 
cials  who  are  inclined  to  be  progressive ,  and  our  viceroy,  Jang  Chih 
Tung,  cabled  to  Yung  Wing,  who  is  now  an  American  citizen  and  has  been 

living  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  15  years,  to  come  out. 

The  object  Is  to  consult  in  regard  to  an  educational  system  for 


China. 


The  Northern  great  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  has  also  invited 
him  to  Tientsin  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  hoard  oi 
Revenue  wants  him  to  go  to  Peking  oil  the  same  business.  These  are 
China’s  most  powerful  men;  and  while  all  that  we  would  like  to  see  in 
an  educational  plan  may  not  be  brought  about,  we  may  certainly  hope  to 
see  some  significant  results.  Mr.  Yung  Wing  is  a  thoroughly  educated 
and  wide-awake  Christian  man.  His  plans  are  very  wide-embracing,  in¬ 
cluding  the  requiring  of  a  knowledge  of  sciences  and  English  in  the 
competative  civil  examinations,  which  are  the  foundation  of  China's 
civil  service;  compulsory  education  of  both  sexes;  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  and  universities,  and  the  education  of  large  numbers  of 
Chinese  boys  in  U.S. ,  England  and  Germany.  He  does  not  include  France 
in  the  last  list  because  he  fears  the  effect  of  French  thought  upon  the 
moral  character  of  his  former  countrymen.  He  believes  that  the  Chin¬ 
ese  language  is  too.  cumbersome  for  the  future  needs  -  ohat  the  wine  of 
new  thought  must  be  put  into  new  bottles  -  and  that  English  will  be  the 

vehicle  of  the  new  education  for  this  country. 

Whether  he  will  be  able  to  bring  the  jealous  viceroys  and  high 
officials  to  unite  upon  a  scheme  and  to  overcome  mossbacklsta  ana  all 
pervading  canker  of  corruption  sufficiently  to  put  it  into  operation 

remains  to  be  seen. 

(Signed)  T.  W.  Houston. 
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THE  LAST  PARTING.  | 

Wliat  Eminent”  Men  Have  Said  as 
Last  Words. 

Rousseau:  “Throw  up  the  window  that 
I  may  once  more  see  the  inagmficen 

of  nature.”  v 

Cicero:  “Here,  veteran,  if  you  think 

it  right,  strike.”  .  , 

Louis  XIV:  “1  thought  that  dying  hat- 

been  more  difficult.”  ..  sounds 

Mirabeau:  “Let  me  die  to  the  soun 

of  delicious  music.”  „  om„n  » 

Anne  Loleyn:  "It  it  small,  very  small, 

alluding  to  her  neck.  go 

Moxart:  “Let  me  hear  those  notes  so 

long  my  solace  and  delight.”  = 

Marco  liozzaris:  “lo  die  for  liberty  is  , 
pleasure  and  not  a  pain.  >(  1 

John  Adams:  “Independence  forever. 
Nelson:  “I  thank  God  1  have  doue  my 
duty.” 

Walter  Scott:  “I  feel  as  if  I  were  my-  , 
self  again.”  .  .  * 

Raleigh:  “It  matters  little  how  the  head  , 
lieth.”  .  j 

Franklin:  “A  dying  man  can  do  nothing  i 
easy.”  , 

Winfield  Scott:  “James,  take  good  cate  , 
of  the  horse.” 

Cromwell:  “Then  I  am  safe.” 

Go  ethe :  “Let  the  light  enter,” 

Philip  Sidney:  “I  would  Dot  change  ; 
my  joy  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  j 

Christopher  Columbus:  “Into  thy  hands.  , 
Q  Lord  1  X  commend  my  spirit.  _  ] 

John  Randolph:  ""-Hie  morsel  Kemoiso.  ( 
Write  it!  Write  it!  Larger!  Larger. 

Socrates:  “Crito.  we  owe  a  cock  to 
Esculapius;  pay  it  soon,  I  pray  you,  and 
neglect  it  not.” 

Hood:  “1  am  dying  out  of. charity  to  the 
undertaker  who  wishes  to  urn  a  lively 
Hood!” 

Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  scaffold :  I 

pray  you  see  me  safe  up,  and  for  my  com- 
ing  down  let  me  shift  for  myself.  . 

Michael  Angelo:  “My  soul  1  resign  tc 
i  God,  my  body  to  the  earth  and  my  word!. 

1  possessions  to  my  relatives.” 
i  Horace  Mann:  “When  you  wish  to 
I  know  what  to  do  ask  yourself  what  Christ 
1  would  have  doue  in  the  same  circurn- 
StcUlCG3.  *  * 

Grattan:  “I  am  perfectly  resigned.  1 
am  surrounded  by  my  family.  I  have 
served  my  country.  I  have  reliance  upon 
God,  and  1  am  not  afraid  of  the  devil. 
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light  from  the  North  African  Mission,  and  between  us  \ 
and  the  bright  light  of  the  Niger  and  Cameroons  are 
500  miles  of  the  fiercest  and  most  degraded  cannibal 
blackness.  In  a  word,  Central  Africa,  with  an  area  ten 
times  that  of  Germany,  and  three  times  the  size  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  with  twenty  times  the  population  of 
New  York  State,  and  more  densely  populated  than  any 
part  of  America,  has  only,  as  yet,  been  touched  on  a 
few  of  its  borders,  and  that  largely  by  pioneers.  The 
great'  Soudan,  2000  miles  long  and  1000  miles 
broad,  with  a  population  of  60,000,000,  has  scarce¬ 
ly  a  representative  of  the  King  of  Glory,  and  if 
Africa’s  whole  population  could  be  equally  divided 
among  the  present  missionary  staff,  each  ordained  and 
lay  worker  would  have  a  parish  of  275,000  souls  to  care 
for,  and  there  would  only  be  one  missionary  to  each 
dialectic  language. 

12  INDIA  has  21,000,000  wailing  widows,  and 
40,000,000  persecuted  Zenana  prisoners  who  can  only  be 
reached  by  their  own  sex,  and  we  have  sent  but  one 

woman  to  every  1,000,000,  to  point  them  to 
the  Lamb  Of  God,  and  40,000,000  children  are  still 
waiting  to  be  taught. 

13.  Were  the  people  of  SIAM  equally  alloted  to  the 
present  Missionaries,  each  would  have  1,500,000  souls  in 
his  portion  of  that  vineyard. 

14.  COREA  has  but  one  missionary  to  every  3,000,000 
of  her  benighted  and  neglected  souls. 

15.  Two-thirds  of  CHINA’S  400,000,000  are  yet  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  thousands 
of  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  China  where  the  name  of 
Jesus  has  never  been  heard.  Mongolia,  Eastern 
Turkestan  and  Thibet  have  a  combined  population  of 
about  15,000,000  and  no  one  to  tell  them  of  the  world’s 
Saviour.  The  Province  of  SI-CIIUEN  has  an  estimated 
population  of  50,000,000  and  only  a  score  of  witnesses 
for  Christ.  KWANG-SI  with  5,000,000  more  and 
not  a  herald  of  the  Cross.  HU-NAN  has  15,000,000 
souls  within  its  dusky  borders  and  not  a  follower  of 
Jesus.  KIANG-SJ  has  another  15,000,000  with  but 
four  missionaries.  HO-NAN  has  a  population  of  18,- 
000,000  and  only  three  missionaries.  In  Northern  HO¬ 
NAN  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles  contains  ninety  cities 
and  a  large  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  not  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  risen  Christ,  and  there  are  still  in 
China  over  1000  Counties  wherein  the  Gospel 
has  never  been  preached.  If  China’s  population 
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could  be  equally  apportioned,  to  the  1,000  missionaries 
each  would  have  a  parish  of  400,000  souls. 
If  each  heathen,  man,  woman  and  child,  in  China,  could 
stand  for  every  letter  of  our  English  Bible  it  would  take 
over  one  hundred  Bibles  to  represent  them  ;  while  the 
Christians  could  be  represented,  in  the  same  way,  by 
Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  Chinese  holding 
hands,  would  reach  four  times  round  the  world  at  the 
Equator,  while  the  Christian  population  of  China  would 
stretch  but  fifteen  miles.  One  in  every  four  of  the 
world’s  population  is  a  Chinese  ;  and  one-third  of  the 
heathen  world  belongs  to  China. 

16.  ANNAM’S  20,000,000  are  yet  without  a  ray  ol 
Gospel  light. 

17.  The  first  missionaries  have  only  landed  on  the 
Island  of  Hainan. 

18.  Two-thirds  of  a  thousand  millions  of  heathen  have 
not  yet  heard  the  Gospel  message. 

19.  If  the  present  population  of  the  heathen  world 
could  be  equally  apportioned  to  our  present  force  of 
workers,  lay  and  ordained,  each  would  have  Over 
165,000  souls. 

20.  There  are  still  over  10,000,000  square  miles 
of  unoccupied  districts  in  various  heathen  lands,  where 
missionaries  thus  far  have  never  entered. 

21.  In  heathendom  a  number  equal  to  half  the  com¬ 
bined  population  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  die 
every  year. 

Twice  the  population  of  Canada  departs  the  Land  ol 
Sinim  annually  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

20  souls,  valued  by  Christ  to  the  extent  of  his 
life,  die  every  minute  in  China  without  knowing  of  His 
power  to  save. 

More  than  700  of  Africa’s  and  800  of  India’s  benight¬ 
ed  inhabitants  perish  hourly  because  they  know  not  the 
Christ. 

A  number,  equal  to  the  population  of  Toronto  and  its 
suburbs,  is  passing  into  eternity  in  heathen  darkness 
every  forty-eight  hours. 

Every  tick  of  your  watch  sounds  the  death 
knell  of  a  heathen  soul,  BUT, 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  TO  GIVE  THEM 
THE  GOSPEL? 

The  Scripture  saith,  “  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.”  “All 
idolators  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone.” 
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DO  WE  BELIEVE  THIS  ?  And  allow  these  count¬ 
less  millions  to  perish  without  offering  them  the  Gospel. 

Christ  said,  “  If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments.’ 
Are'  we  obedient  to  the  last  and  greatest,  when  we  listen 
with  so  little  concern  to  the  death  wail  of  these  teeming 
millions  and  do  so  little  to  tell  them  of  redemption’s 
story  ? 

Our  Responsibility  Regarding  Missions. 

The  Great  Commission  has  been  handed  down 
through  the  ages,  and  the  work  of  every  believer  to-day 
is  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness. 

1.  For  every  missionary  who  goes  to  Africa  there  is 

sent  over  70,000  gallons  of  liquor.  Ethiopia  would 
stretch  out  her  hand  unto  God,  but  professedly  Christian 
nations  are  preventing  it  by  sending  to  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent  over  8,000,000  gallons  of  rum  annually.  The 
liquor  is  the  vilest,  and  the  natives  are  using  it  in  place 
of  turpentine  ;  and  Africa  is  now  almost  “Ruined  With 
Rum,”  which  is  destroying  more  souls  than  the  mission¬ 
aries  are  winning  for  Christ.  More  destruction  is  caused 
by  Liquor  in  Africa  and  Madagascar  in  a  single  day  than 
the  missionaries  can  repair  in  months  or  even  years. 
Are  not  the  Christians  at  home  responsible?  '  J. 

2.  CHRISTENDOM  has  an  annual  drink  bill  of  I 

$3,000,000,000,  while  less  than  $12,000,000  is  spent/) 
for  the  world’s  evangelization.  ’ 

3.  Of  the  Church’s  total  contributions,  2%  is  set  apart 
for  F  oreign  Missions,  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  ; 
98%  is  spent  at  home. 

4-  One  cent  annually  is  given  for  each 
heathen  to  bring  them  to  Christ. 

5.  Less  than  fifty  cents  yearly  is  given  by  each  com¬ 
municant  in  Christendom  for  the  evangelization  of 
1,000,000,000  hea‘hen. 

6.  EUROPE  can  give  333  times  as  many  men  and 
900  times  as  much  money  to  support  the  standing  army 
than  she  can  give  to  carry  on  the  Lord’s  war  among 
those  who  are  yet  in  darkness.  England  paid  for  war 
with  Afghanistan  $60,000,000  ;  one-eighth  of  that  sum 
was  all  the  Church  in  Christendom  could  give  the  same 
year  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

7.  The  UNITED  STATES  spend  annually  $900,- 
000,000  on  liquor,  $600,000,000  on  tobacco,  $100,000,- 
000  every  three  months  on  popular  amusements, 
$25,000,000  on  kid  gloves,  $20,000,000  to  adorn  the 
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head  dress  of  their  women  ;  and  still  $5,500,000  is  all 
they  can  muster  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

8.  The  wealth  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$400,000,000  every  year  ;  and  only  one-sixteenth  of 
one  cent  in  each  dollar  of  the  Church’s 
wealth  is  applied  to  Foreign  Missions. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  sum  contributed  to 
Foreign  Missions  is  given  by  one-tenth  of  the  church 
members  while  half  give  nothing  at  all,  and  the 
average  contributions  to  Foreign  Missions  is  less  than 
one-seventh  of  one  cent  a  day  each.  Dr.  Dorchester 
says : — “  The  amount  contributed  by  each  Church  mem¬ 
ber  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  in  1S50  was  63 
cents  ;  in  1880,  sg'/i  cents.  In  1850  they  gave  one 
and  one-tenth  mills  to  each  dollar  of  their  property  ;  in 
18S0  this  was  reduced  to  13/20  of  a  mill,  and  although 
the  total  gifts  have  increased  from  $1,232,123  in  1850  to 
about  $10,000,000  at  the  present  time,  yet  the  amount 
given  by  each  converted  dollar  has  been  re¬ 
duced  nearly  one-half.”  Why  this  decay  of 
liberality  ? 

9.  CANADA  can  sum  up  a  drink  bill  of  over  $80,- 
000,000  annually  ;  and  all  we  can  gather  for  Church  and 
educational  purposes  is  $17,000,000,  while  there  is  given 
but  $500,000  to  Horne  and  Foreign  Missions. 

10.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  gave  last  year 
for  Foreign  Missions  $86,000  or  an  average  of  about 
one-seventh  of  a  cent  a  day  per  communicant. 

11.  In  the  United  States  there  is  one  Christian  worker 
to  every  4S  of  the  people,  and  one  minister  to 
every  700.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  is  one 
minister  to  every  800  of  the  population  ;  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  including  all  Home  Mission  fields, 
1  to  every  1,400,  and  1  church  to  every  380.  Yet  not 
2%  of  the  ministers  in  America  are  sent  to 
the  foreign  field.  In  heathendom  there  is  one  or¬ 
dained  missionary  to  about  300,000,  and  one  worker  (in¬ 
cluding  all  native  helpers)  to  every  25,000.  And  in 
Canada,  for  every  ordained  minister  sent  to  1,000,000,- 
000  of  heathen,  there  are  36  times  as  many  to  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  4,500,000. 

WHAT  WE  COULD  DO  IF  WE  WOULD. 

1  12.  If  we  gave  one  worker  out  of  every  60  Church 

members  in  Christendom  we  would  have  500,000  Foreign 
Missionaries,  instead  of  about  6,000,  and  by  setting  aside 
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5%  of  our  income  we  would  have  $500,000,000  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  And  by  giving  one  out  of  every  hundred 
female  communicants  we  would  have  140,000,  instead  of 
the  present  force  of  2,500. 

13.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  would 
systematically  set  aside  one  cent  a  day  per  Church  mem¬ 
ber  for  Foreign  Missions  it  would  have  annually 
$640,000,  instead  of  $86,000,  (given  last  year)  and  by 
giving  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  of  its  Church 
members  there  would  be  550  workers,  instead  of  the  30 
(now  on  the  Foreign  field,)  and  this  amount  would  support 
them  all  at  a  salary  of  $1,100  per  annum,  or  it  would 

be  sufficient  to  support  all  the  missionaries 
in  China  on  the  basis  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  says  : — “  It  has  been  in 
the  power  of  those  who  hold  the  truth,  having  means, 
knowledge  and  opportunity  enough,  to  have  evangelized 
the  globe  fifty  times  over.” 

A  British  soldier  was  once  asked,  “  If  the  Queen 
of  England  issued  a  proclamation,  to  be  published  in 
every  town  and  village  in  the  world,  how  long  would 
it  take  to  fulfil  the  order  ?”  After  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion,  he  replied,  “  I  reckon  we  could  do  it  in  about 
eighteen  months;”  and  yet  we  have  been  over  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  still  two-thirds  of  the  heathen  world 
remains  without  hearing  of  the  “  Heavenly  King  ” 
and  His  great  proclamation. 

Speaking  of  the  “Great  Commission  ”  Dr.  A.  T.  Pier¬ 
son  says :  “Ten  millions  of  dollars  is  all  the  entire  Church 
of  God  can  raise  to  prosecute  the  missions  of  the  world  ; 
while  one  city  spends  far  more  than  that  on  a  city  hall 
and  two  others,  on  a  suspension  bridge,  and  there  is 
buried  in  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  plate  and  useless  orna¬ 
mentation,  within  Christian  homes,  enough  to  build  a 
fleet  of  fifty  thousand  vessels,  ballast  them  with  bibles 
and  crowd  them  with  missionaries,  build  a  church  in 
every  destitute  hamlet  and  supply  every  living  soul  with 
the  gospel  within  a  score  of  years  !  Only  let  God’s  fire 
come  down  and  take  possession  of  our  hearts  and  ton. 
gues,  and  the  gospel  would  wing  its  way  like  the  beams 
of  the  morning  and  illumine  the  world’s  darkness  1” 

Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon ,  taking  facob  as  a  type  of  Christ , 
says : — “Our  Immanuel  has  been  serving  six  milleniuras 
for  his  bride,  the  church,  and  the  seventh  is  close  upon 
us  in  which  I  expect  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  time  is  short  God  seems  to  be  in  haste  to  gather 
in  the  guests  for  the  bridal  feast. 
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“For  quick  results  and  large  returns  there  was  never 
such  an  age  before.  ‘Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportun¬ 
ity,’  we  are  wont  to  say.  What  if  I  turn  it  about  and  say 
that  ‘God’s  extremity  is  man’s  opportunity.”  It  is  such 
now.  He  is  pushed  for  time  ;  He  is  straightened  for 
help.  He  will  hire  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  if  laborers  have 
not  come  at  the  first.  He  will  take  reformed  drunkards 
and  converted  gamblers,  salvation  armies  and  traveling 
gospelers,  if  only  His  work  can  be  done  before  the  night 
cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work.  It  is  God’s  extrem¬ 
ity,  and  therefore  man’s  opportunity.  Obligation  presses 
a  pound  to  the  square  inch  where  once  it  pressed  an 
ounce.  The  Lord  is  in  a  hurry,  and  it  becomes  us,  as 
never  before,  to  be  in  haste.  We  have  a  magnificent  op¬ 
portunity  on  this  continent,  and  we  have  magnificent  re¬ 
sources  if  only  we  will  use  them.  Let  us  have  done  with 
glorying  in  our  numbers  then  and  give  attention  to  our 
opportunities.  It  is  not  more  men,  but  more  man,  that 
the  Church  of  God  needs  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
work.  John  Wesley,  looking  over  the  needs  of  a  lost 
world,  made  the  startling  exclamation  :  “Give  me  a 
hundred  men  who  fear  nothing  but  God,  hate  nothing 
but  sin,  and  are  determined  to  know  nothing  among  men 
but  Jesus  and  him  crucified,  and  I  will  set  the  world  on 
fire  with  them.’  Therefore  I  exhort  that  we  all,  and  al¬ 
together.  do  these  three  things  : 


“  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the 
land  ;  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst 
for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord. 

“  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  north,  even  to  the  east  ; 
they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it.” 

Amos  viii.  11-12. 


“For  whosover  shall  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

“  How  then  shall  they  call  upon  Him 
in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  How 
shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they 
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have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent  ?” 

— Romam  x.  13-15- 

“  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the 
fields,  for  they  are  ripe  already  to  har¬ 
vest.” 

—John  iv : 

“The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
labourers  are  few  ;  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth 
labourers  unto  his  harvest.  ” 

Matt,  ix :  37-78. 
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ncoiiragements 


to 


jyfiasmns. 


“What  Hath  God  Wrought.” 


1.  Scarcely  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
organization  of  the  first  Protestant  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Now  there  are  over  200  doing  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  heathen  world  ;  with  a  force  of  over  6,00c 
foreign  workers  and  30,000  native  helpers.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  in 
America.  Now  there  are  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
19,286  auxiliaries  and  5 , 1 93  bands,  with  an  aggregate  in¬ 
come  in  1886  of  $1,221,639. 

2.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  praying  for  open  doors. 

Now  the  whole  world  is  practically  open  to 
the  Gospel. 


3.  Less  than  five  years  ago  we  were  asking  the  Lord 
for  workers  ;  now  there  are  more  volunteers  than  the 
Church  can  send.  [Nearly  three  thousand  young  men 
and  women  in  America  and  Europe  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  to  go — the  Lord  opening  the  way,] 

4.  A  dozen  of  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  already  active  in  raising  money 
among  themselves  for  the  support  of  one  of  their  number 
in  the  Foreign  field  ;  and  some  of  these  have  now  their 
own  representatives  among  the  heathen.  Shall  not  the 
individual  Churches  follow  their  noble  example  ? 

5.  To  day  the  Bible  is  translated  into  twenty-five 
times  as  many  languages  as  it  was  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  ;  and  two  of  these  (the  Wenli  of  China  and 
the  Arabic)  can  each  be  read  by  400,000,000  people. 
Over  150,000,000  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
already  been  circulated  among  the  heathen. 


6.  In  heathen  lands,  as  a  result  of  a  hundred  years  of 
missionary  effort,  we  have  now  nearly  1,000,000  com¬ 
municants,  over  3,000,000  nominal  Christians,  „nd 
many  thousands  who  have  given  up  idolatrous  forms  of 

Wbtf/l?’  ta7msent  without  any  religion.  This  is  a  work 
with  thirty-fold  greater  results  than  that  of  the  home 
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Church,  when  the  workers’  means  and  difficulties  are 
justly  compared. 

8.  In  INDIA  the  first  Protestant  missionary  work 
began,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ;  in  1812  all 
religious  and  educational  teaching  was  prohibited  ;  and 
as  late  as  1852  the  sum  of  $3,750,000  was  paid  from  the 
public  funds  for  the  support  of  Pagan  worship.  Now 
the  Government,  in  proof  of  its  appreciation  of  missions, 
gives  large  sums  of  money  and  valuable  grants  of  land 
for  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  educational  buildings, 
and  in  several  instances  paying  for  the  support  of  medical 
missionaries.  Hundreds  of  printing  presses  are  engaged 
in  scattering  Christian  literature,  and  the  great  systems 
of  religion  are  fast  decaying,  while  the  whole  country  is 
rapidly  becoming  Western  in  its  civilization.  A  ehuPGh 

in  India,  whose  members  have  a  total  in¬ 
come  of  $1,800,  gives  annually  $400  of  that 

amount  for  religious  objects,  $ 100  of  which  is  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  a  native  missionary  in  another  district. 
There  are  now  in  India,  out  of  a  population  of  260,000,- 
000,  over  500,000  native  Christians,  135,000  communi¬ 
cants,  4,000  churches  and  congregations,  216,000  schol¬ 
ars  in  day  schools,  90,000  pupils  in  Sabbath  schools,  and 
a  working  staff  of  more  than  50  societies,  with  over  700 
foreign  missionaries,  500  native  ordained  ministers,  and 
nearly  3,000  native  helpers. 

9-  BURMAH  sixty-five  years  ago  had  not  a  Christian 
within  her  borders.  A  native  is  biought  to  Christ,  and 
afterward  becomes  the  means  of  turning  a  whole  nation, 
and  now  we  find  Burmah  an  evangelizing  power.  In  a 
probable  population  of  8,000,000,  the  census  of  1881 
gave  84,219  as  the  number  of  Christians.  The  Baptists 
have  now  500  churches,  largely  self-supporting,  with 
26,000  communicants,  whose  gifts  of  gratitude  would  put 
to  shame  hundreds  of  our  so-called  liberal  givers  in 
Christian  lands.  The  Christian  Karens  in  Burmah  now 
number  about  200,000,  being  one-third  of  the  Karen 
people. 

10.  SIAM  fifty  years  ago  excluded  all  foreigners.  Now 
all  nationalities  have  equal  rights,  and  instead  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  being  driven  out,  they  are  encouraged  and  invited 
to  remain.  The  King  himself,  an  educated  and  progres¬ 
sive  sovereign,  favors  and  encourages  education,  giving 
from  his  private  funds  a  handsome  sum  for  the  erection 
of  a  hospital.  The  Government  also  gave  a  large  grant 
of  land  to  our  Presbyterian  missionaries,  on  which  to 
erect  educational  buildings. 
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11.  CHINA’S  Gospel  pioneer  was  Robert  Mori ison, 
the  last-maker  of  Morpeth.  Entering  Canton  in  1807, 
employed  by  an  American  merchant,  dressed  in  the 
native  costume,  he  worked  by  day  and  studied  by  night, 
to  give  the  Chinese  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  in  seven  years  succeeded  in  giving  them  the 
New  Testament  entire,  and  the  same  year  baptized  his 
first  convert.  Assisted  by  William  Milne,  they  succeeded 
lour  years  later  in  giving  China  the  whole  Bible.  In 
1835  only  three  Christians  could  be  found  in  Canton. 
Now  we  find  Morrison’s  first  convert  replaced 
by  32,000  Church  members,  who  gave  last  year  over 
$38,000  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  now 
38  societies  doing  work  in  China,  with  a  staff  of  over 
1,000  workers,  550  of  whom  are  women,  and  1,500 
native  helpers.  [One  of  these  societies,  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  established  twenty-two  years  ago,  has 
now  nearly  300  missionaries  in  its  employ,  102  being 
sent  out  in  1887.]  Theft;  are  more  than  700  stations  and 
out-stations  ;  over  20  hospitals,  where  150,000  patients 
are  treated  annually  ;  14,000  pupils  have  been  gathered 
into  schools  ;  500  English  and  American  publications 
have  already  been  translated  into  the  Chinese  language; 
50,000  to  75,000  have  forsaken  their  idols;  whilst  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  whole  Empire  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
change,  and  the  missionary  may  now  enter  almost  any 
one  of  the  eighteen  provinces  in  China  proper  and 
preach  therein  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  Well  may  we 
rejoice  as  the  words  of  the  Prophet  are  hereby  called  to 
our  remembrance.  “  Behold ,  these  shall  come  from  far  ; 
and,  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  f  om  the  west ;  these 
from  the  land  of  Sinim,”  (or  China)  (Isaiah  xlix.  12.) 

12.  COREA  is  to-day  another  miracle  in  modern 
Missions.  As  late  as  1882  Mission  work  was  not  only 
forbidden,  but  prohibited.  A  medical  missionary,  Dr. 
Allen,  was  used  in  1884  in  unlocking  the  door  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Gospel,  and  shortly  after  the  government 
provided  him  with  a  hospital  wherein  to  “Heal  the  Sick 
and  preach  the  Gospel.”  Now  the  Queen  of  Corea  em¬ 
ploys  as  her  private  attendant  a  Christian  lady  physician 
at  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year  ;  and  just  a  few  months  ago 
Dr.  Allen  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  at  the  head  of  a 
Corean  delegation  to  Washington,  to  formulate  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  Government  in  tjase  of  war  with 
China  or  England. 

13.  In  FORMOSA  the  first  baptism  took  place  in 
1865.  Now  the  Canadian  and  English  Presbyterian 
churches  have  8,ooo  converts. 


14.  TAPAN,  “  the  greatest  miracle  of  modern  Mis¬ 
sions',”  “  the  wonder  of  the  ages,”  slaughtered  the  early 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  for  centuries  prevented 
all  foreigners  from  setting  foot  on  her  soil  under  penalty  of 
death.  As  recently  as  1850  this  nation  was  hermetically 
sealed  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  in  1853  yielded 
to  the  “  all  power  ”  of  Jehovah,  and  in  a  single  day  is 
opened  to  commerce  and  the  Gospel  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  blood.  To-day  the  great  cry  is,  Come 
over  and  help  us.”  Japan  is  now  the  most  progressive 
nation  in  Asia,  favors  and  supports  missionary  work, 
and  is  rapidly  adopting  Western  modes  of  civilization. 
Dr.  Knox,  a  returned  missionary,  says,  Japan  will  be 
a  home  mission  field  ere  we  reach  the  year  igco,  andmay 
any  day  become  Christian  by  royal  decree.  The  first 
Protestant  missionary  landed  in  1854  ;  the  first  baptism 
was  administered  in  1865  ;  the  first  Church  organized  in 

1S7'’  Now  there  are  225  native  churches,  73 
Of  Which  are  self-supporting1 ;  and  a  total  Church 
membership  of  20,000,  who  give  annually  nearly  $2  each 
for  the  support  of  Home  Missions,  while  their  a\erage 
income  is  but  25  cents  per  day.  The  Government  has 
also  giyen  large  sums  of  money  and  tracts  of  land  lor  the 
maintenance  of  educational  work,  and  every  convert  to 
Christianity  becomes  a  worker  in  its  interest.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  completed  until  l8bo, 
and  the  whole  Bible  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

One  society  has  already  distributed  over  100,000  copies 

of  the  complete  Bible  and  more  than  twice  that  number 
of  the  various  parts. 

15.  AFRICA,  “  the  Great  Dark  Continent,”  so 
recently  marked  on  our  maps  “  unexplored,”  or  “sandy 
desert,”  with  its  three  great  barriers  against  the  entrance 
of  the  Gospel,  viz.,  slavery,  superstition,  and  the  religion 
of  Islam,  is  now  showing  wonderful  signs  of  Christian 
light,  and  is  beginning  to  surpass  all  other  countries  in 
her  onward  march  out  of  centuries  of  midnight  darkness. 
The  scene  of  Moffat’s  labors  in  the  south  among  the 
Bechuanas,  instead  of  being  inhabited  by  tribes  of  fero¬ 
cious  savages,  is  now  a  thriving  Christian  community 
and  a  scene  of  civilized  industry.  Sierra  Leone  is 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  as  another  miracle  of 
modern  Missions,  “  instead  of  the  thorn  has  come  up  the 
fir  tree.”  The  most  degraded  and  licentious  of  earth  s 
inhabitants  were  transformed  into  an  active  and  industri¬ 
ous  Christian  settlement  within  the  short  period  of  seven 
years.  Sierra  Leone  is  considered  no  longer  a  field  of 
foreign  missionary  effort.  Seventy-five  years  ago  there 


was  not  a  Christian  in  the  whole  district.  In  1868  the 
number  of  nominal  Christians  was  estimated  as  high  as 
80,000,  of  whom  20,000  were  communicants.  They 
were  then  supporting'  their  own  native 
pastors,  and  had  already  begun  the  work 
of.  sending  the  Gospel  beyond  the  colo¬ 
ny  S  limits.  The  three  years  of  loyal  service 
and  the  heroic  death  of  the  noble  Livingstone  have  set 
in  motion  many  mighty  forces  for  the  evangelization  of 
Africa.  The  martyr  blood  of  the  daring  and  devoted 
Bishop  Hannington  and  a  score  of  other  consecrated  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  to-day  crying  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
millions  of  Africa’s  benighted  souls.  A  chain  of  mis¬ 
sion  stations  reach  almost  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  to  the  Equator,  and  five  large  steamers  are  now 
engaged  in  Mission  work  on  the  Upper  Congo.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  explorations  have  opened  up  new  fields  of 
labor,  and  missionaries  are  now  scattering  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  in  obedience  to  the  great  command.  As  a  result 
of  work  in  Africa  thus  far,  there  are  55,700  communi¬ 
cants,  34  Missionary  Societies  with  an  army  of  about  800 
foreign  missionaries,  including  single  and  married  wo¬ 
men,  and  nearly  10,000  native  pastors  and  helpers. 


16.  MADAGASCAR  is  to-day  an  evangelizing 
centre,  in  1800  they  were  a  nation  of  idolators.  The  first 
missionaries  were  told  that  they  might  as  well  try  to  con¬ 
vert  the  cattle  as  to  make  Christians  of  the  Malagasy. 
1  he  most,  inhuman  cruelties  were  practiced  upon  the 
early  Christians  of  Madagascar  almost  crushing  Chris¬ 
tianity  out  of  existence,  but  as  a  Swedish  magazine  puls  it 
the  Word  of  God  was  left  behind  and  the  Church  that 
went  under  the  cloud  with  a  few  hundred,  came  out  of  it 
with  a  Church  of  37,000  which  has  now  increased  in 
the  London  Society  alone  to  61,723  church  members, 
and  230,41s  adherents,  who  gave  for  gospel  work  in 
18S7  over  $12,000,  and  they  have  now  more  than  5  000 
ordained  and  native  preachers. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  nine  hundred  barrels 
of  rum  were  landed  on  the  shores  of  Madagascar 
sent  there  by  a  professedly  Christian  nation.  The 
authorities  of  that  once  heathen  nation  purchased  the 
whole  cargo  and  poured  it  out  upon  the  sand.  And  con¬ 
cerning  the  liquor  traffic  on  that  island,  hear  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  who  was  a  few  years  ago  a  heathen  Queen, 

I  can  do  nothing'  for  my  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment  that  would  ruin  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
my  people. 


o'.peAo  Sf  MkW  Selor'to'dl- 

rijrSvE? 

Raratonga  the  whole  P°P'lla“°"  lsf  had  thrown  away 

a^ssa£h^0,p.p;;,» 

me,t.XHuman  language  cannot  ^“J.^TI.^TheS 
expressive  to  describe  1  ®  Stp^  0p;erson,  “should  be 
deeds  of  darkness,  say  •  '„  ^  Fijians 

written  in  blood  and  registered  anniJsary 

are  a  Christian  people .  At  miseries,  helpers 

they  reported  1,200  chape  ,  >35  6oQ  obationers, 

and  teachers,  26,000  c  ,  f-im'ilv  worship  in  almost 

42,000  children  in  schools,  and  w“  Preceived 

every  home.  And  nQW  .  j  d»*  qqq  in  3 

the  glad  news  that  they  raised  $V aoi u  ma 

single  missionary  mei Sting  Gospel  to  New 

^ 

»,  ,» 

20’  ^  mtive  Christian.  Now  there  are  30,000 

1i','hfi'."ntos“  o  give  annually  $15,000  for  religion. 
Set  H««  o»=  of  lh«  largest  congregations  ,n  the 

,cpo«  6, 4»  0ap*ed  native  convert,  and  ,0,000  eh.ld- 

'“.‘"nFWZEALAND  wa,  among  tire  most  lerociou, 
«•  "Jir  y,,  great  warriors  are  brought  o 

ChSt  lnd  me  Wlowet,  b£— ,  m  •  e.  -nrh, 

1"  »h«,e  7,00° 

3„  «rWhl.  and.  over  .»,<*»  ««  ”i“'“ 

.tiend.nt.  at  ri.egof  wm.b.r-  wi„,in  half  a 

een’S, , taJ leftist”.  and 

head  of  Christian  activity  in  sending  the  Gospel  to 

islands  of  the  sea. 
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25;  It  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first 
baptism  in  MICRONESIA.  Now  there  are  46  self- 
supporting  churches,  with  over  5,300  Church  members. 

26.  LABRADOR  is  Christian.  GREENLAND  and 
PATAGONIA  have  their  churches,  and  are  surrounded 
by  Christian  light  and  Gospel  privilege. 

27.  Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti  and  Morea,  was 
seventy  years  of  age  when  she  died.  At  her 
birth  the  first  missionaries  had  just  landed  in 
the  South  Seas ;  at  her  death  300  islands  were 
evangelized. 

“THIS  IS  THE  LORD'S  DOINGS,  AND  IT  IS 
MARVELLOUS  IN  OUR  EVES,’’ 

A  Plea  for  Missions. 

1.  While  we  have  been  making  3,000,000  converts  to 
Christianity,  the  increase  by  birth  rate  into  heathen 
religions  has  been  200,000,000. 

2.  It  is  blessedly  true  that  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
heathen  lands  has  thus  far  surpassed  our  expectations  to 
a  marvellous  degree.  Yet  reliable  authorities  tell  us 
that  heathen  religions  are  making  converts  at  a  rate  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  greater  than  we  are,  by  absorption  from 
the  inferior  races. 

3.  According  to  the  revenue  returns  from  1760  to 
1848,  the  present  increase  in  China’s  population  would 
be  over  2,500,000  annually.  This  being  the  ease, 
there  are  three  times  as  many  children  born 
of  heathen  parents  in  China,  alone,  evei’y 
year  than  there  are  souls  born  into  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  ;  and  this  alter  a  century  of  Protestant 
Missions. 

4.  In  almost  every  Foreign  field,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  accomplished,  the  laborers  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  harvest  to  be  gathered.  It  is 
especially  the  case  in  Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  On  the 
coast  of  the  dark  continent  there  are  many  missionaries  ; 
but  there  are  vast  interior  regions  without  a  single  herald 
of  the  Cross. 

5.  Heathen  religions  are  not  dead  and  by  no  means 
idle.  The  followers  of  the  False  Prophet  are  yearly 
making  thousands  of  converts.  A  Mohammedan 
University  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  five  hundred  years  older  than 
Oxford,  with  a  roof  supported  by  four  hundred  pillars, 
contains  10,000  students  ;  and  minor  schools  with  great 
influence  are  scattered  throughout  many  parts  of  Africa. 
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6  100  000  Buddhist  priests  are  sent  out 
from  Lhassa  in  Thibet,  into  all  parts  of  Asia,  in 
the  Sterest  Of  that  religion.  10,000  proselytes  are  said 
to  be  the  result  of  a  recent  Mahommedan  movement  in 

China.  _  „  ,  ,. 

7  In  many  heathen  countries  the  Roman  Catholics 

have  more  workers,  churches  and  converts  than  Protest¬ 
ants  and  their  missionaries  are  still  vigorous,  in  several 
land’s  they  are  directing  all  their  energies  to  make  con¬ 
verts  to  Roman  Catholicism  of  those  who  are  already 
members  of  Christian  churches.  . 

S  Atheists  in  France,  who  cannot  tolerate  the  priestly 
orders  ally  themselves  with  the  Vatican  abroad,  so  as 
bv  Roma/ Catholic  missions  extend  their  ambitions,  and 
thereby  win  for  themselves  a  colossal  empire  m  Africa, 
t  0  Tauan  and  India  are  being  flooded  with  infidel 
1  publications,  and  600  newspapers  in  the  latter 
country  are  opposed  to  Christianity,  whilst  a 
1  heathen  prince  is  publishing  2,000,000  tracts  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  1,000,000  of  which  have 
been  already  circulated. 

m  m  AVERY  in  Africa  is  a  terrible  impediment  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Stanley  says,  in  his  journey 
aero  the  Continent  he  met  a  company  of  5-000  fugi¬ 
tives  escaping  from  slave  stealers  ;  and  on  another  occas- 
on  a  band  of  slave  stealers  with  2,300  women  and  child¬ 
ren  for  whose  capture  they  had  plundered  thousands  of 
homes,  murdering  over  3,000  persons. 

, .  G  W.  Brooke,  writing  recently  from  Central 
Africa  s'avs  — “The  nearest  mission  station  South  is  100 
miles  established  but  a  few  weeks  ago  A  vast  sea  of 
towns  and  no  lamp  to  show  forth  the  Gospel,  till  over 
™  miles  to  the  South-West  we  come  to  a  little  spot  of 
i’H  Again  the  darkness  is  broken  by  scattered  points 
off  light  in  the  lake  district,  but  over  1,000  miles  of  utter 
darkness  are  between  here  and  there  Then  comes  the 
brilliant  spot  the  Christians  of  Uganda,  but  nearly  I  000 
miles  of  fiendish  ferocity  lie  between  us  and  them 
Looking  away  to  the  North-West  we  see  nothing  but 
1  700  miles  of  midnight  darkness  ;  while  d’e 

North  there  are  crowded  villages  inhabited  by 
the  fiercest  cannibals;  great  walled  towns 
and  crowded  market  places  ;  all  utter 
darkness  Away  over  the  Sahara,  with  Us  fierce 
fobber  tribes,  2,000  miles  to  the  Mediterranean, 
but  no  ray  of  light.  North-West  again  the  same 
till  2,200  miles  away  we  see  scattered  points  of 
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Butler,  in  "Mexico  in  Transition,"  says:  "The  two  most 

popular  books  of  devotion  which  the  Mexicans  use  are  The  Litany.  oJi 
Golorgiig.  -Vi r Lin  Mary.,  prepared  by  Pope  Pius  VII ,  and  The  Glories  oil 
Mary.,  by  Ligouri.  These  books  contain  ascriptions  to  the  Virgin  of 
nearly  every  attribute  of  Almighty  God;  but  the  climax  is  reached  where 
she  is  represented  as  having  by  the  act  of  the  divine  Father  superseded 
the  adorable  Saviour  as  being  more  tender-hearted  toward  the  sinner 
than  He  can  be!  It  is  expressly  taught  in  these  books  of  their  devo¬ 
tions  that  'the  Lord  Christ  has  assumed  the  administration  of  justice 
and  punishment'  toward  man  'and  resigned  to  her  the  functions  of  grace 
and  mercy!'  So  the  poor,  misguided  souls  are  taught  to  transfer  their 
appeals  and  hopes  to  her  in  such  prayers  as  these:  'O'Mary,  we  poor 
sinners  know  n&_  refuge  but  thee  Thou  art  our  only  hope .  To  thee  we 
Intrust  our  salvation. '  This  shocking  inversion  of  the  Gospel  is  then 
wound  up  in  a  grand  doxolog.y,  putting  her  on  a  par  with  the  adorable 
Trinity,  at  which  I  tremble  as  I  copy  it:  'I  salute  thee,  0  Great 

Mediatrix  of  peace  between  men  and  God;  0  Mother  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  the 
love  of  all  men  and  of  God:  L  thee  be  honor  and  blessing  with  the 

Eaihfir.  arid,  with,  fchg.  holy,  spjjj.il.. _ Men. ' 

A*'**  X  X  X  x  *  X  X  X 

On  a  tablet  hanging  in  front  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  in  the  Cathedral  at  Puebla  is  a  prayer  of  which  this  is  the 
translation:  "Most  holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  glorious  daughter  of 

God  the  Father,  mother  of  God  the  Son,  and  wife  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit, 
my  Lady  consecrated  and  sanctified  before  thou  wast  created:  I  pray 
thee,  my  patron  saint  and  Lady,  that  if  to-day,  if  this  moment,  if  this 
hour,  or  if  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  or  in  death,  any  sentence 
should  be  passed  against  me  or  against  anything  of  mine,  it  may  by  thy 
intercession  be  revoked,  and  by  the  hand  of  thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  turned  aside.  Amen,  Jesus." 

In  1885  a  manual  for  nine  days'  prayer  to  the  Virgin  was 
issued,  containing  these  words:  "The  Holy  Spirit  also  has  made  thee 

the  dispenser  of  all  his  gifts  and  graces.  All  the  three  divine  per¬ 
sons  concurred  to  crown  thee  at  thy  glorious  ascension  to  the  heavens, 

and  then  tnere  was  conferred  upon  thee  absolute  power  over  all  created 
in  heaven  and  on  earth." 


Mexico. 

From  whence  did  the  original  settlers  in  Mexico  come?  Probably 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  from  Northeastern  Asia, 
entering  America  in  Alaska  and  through  Behring  straits,  traveling 
down  the  western  coast  until  they  reached  Mexico. 

What  tribe  entered  the  country  in  the  seventh  century?  TheToltecs, 
from  the  north  in  the  year  674,  and  they  remained  the  controlling  tribe 
until  1116,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Alcohuans,  Nahuas,  and 
Chichimecs. 

What  important  tribe  acquired  chief  control  in  the  twelfth  century  ? 
The  Aztecs,  who  entered  Mexico  in  1196  and  were  dominant  for  326 
years.  In  1325  they  founded  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  now  Mexico  city. 
They  were  idolators,  and  had  many  idols,  to  whom  they  offered  human 
beings  as  sacrifices.  They  built  large  cities,  and  were  highly  civilized. 
Their  gods  are  described  as  follows: 

“The  gods  served  by  the  Aztecs,  were  fierce,  unholy,  and  delighted 
in  blood.  Thirteen  of  these  were  superior  to  the  rest,  and  two  hundred 
were  of  lower  rank.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  war  god,  Huitizila- 
pochtli.  This  god  was  represented  as  a  man  with  a  broad  face,  a  wide 
mouth,  and  terrible  eyes.  He  was  girt  about  with  a  golden  serpent 
ablaze  with  jewels,  and  held  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of  golden 
arrows  in  the  other.  He  wore  a  necklace  of  human  faces,  and  his  left 
foot  was  shod  with  the  feathers  of  humming  birds.  Every  month  in 
the  year  had  its  bloody  festival.  Three  times  each  year  women  were 
sacrificed.” 

Who  conquered  the  counti~y  in  the  sixteenth  century?  The  Spaniards. 
At  the  time  of  their  coming  the  Totonacs,  Tlascalans,  Mechoacans,  and 
Aztecs  occupied  the  country,  but  the  Aztecs  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  occupied  the  larger  and  best  portion,  Montezuma  being  their  king. 
Mexico  is  said  to  have  then  had  a  population  of  30,000,000.  Hernando 
Cortez,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers,  entered  Mexico 
in  1519,  and  in  two  years  completely  conquered  it,  and  for  three 
hundred  years  it  was  known  as  New  Spain,  being  governed  by  viceroys 
from  Spain. 

What  became  the  religion  of  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  rule  ?  The 
Roman  Catholic.  The  people  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  old  faith 
and  accept  that  of  their  conquerors. 

When  did  Mexico  become  independent  of  Spain  ?  A  revolution 
broke  out  in  1810,  led  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y  Costella,  and  the  war  continued  for  several  years,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  being  acknowledged  by  Spain  in  1823. 

In  1822  General  Iturbide,  who  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
war  for  independence,  was  proclaimed  by  some  of  his  friends  as  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  but  he  reigned  only  nine  months,  and  was  finally 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Returning  in  1824  he  was  shot.  “A  republic 
on  the  model  of  the  United  States  (except  that  religious  liberty  was 
not  granted)  was  established  under  a  constitution  in  October,  1824, 
General  Victoria  becoming  first  constitutional  president  of  Mexico, 
remaining  in  power  until  April,  1829.” 

The  republic  organized  in  1824  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  though  there  have  been  frequent  revolutions  and  one  effort  made 
to  establish  a  monarchy.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  Carlotta,  his 
wife,  arrived  from  Europe  in  June,  1864,  and  were  proclaimed  emperor 
and  empress  of  Mexico.  They  were  aided  by  French  soldiers  and  up- 
help  by  some  of  the  Mexican  people,  but  the  majority  were  opposed 
to  them,  and  after  three  years  of  constant  fighting  Maximilian  was 
captured  and  shot  in  June,  1867. 

Benito  Juarez,  who  was  president  when  Maximilian  entered  the 
country,  was  an  Indian  and  a  noble  patriot.  He  was  born  in  1806  and 
died  in  1872,  having  been  president  fourteen  years.  He  has  often  been 
called  “The  Washington  of  Mexico.” 

Mexico  is  now  a  confederation  of  twenty-seven  states,  two  terri¬ 
tories,  and  one  federal  district,  with  General  Porfiro  Diaz  as  president. 
The  country  is  rich  in  silver  mines  and  is  growing  more  prosperous 
each  year. 

What  are  the  people  of  Mexico  to-day?  The  population  in  1892 
was  estimated  at  11,885,607.  Of  these  nineteen  per  cent,  are  of  the  pure 
white  Spanish  race,  forty-three  per  cent,  of  mixed  race,  and  38  per  cent, 
of  Indian  race,  chiefly  descendants  of  the  Aztecs.  In  the  mixed  races 
the  children  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  are  called  Mestizos;  children  of 
Mestizos  and  Spaniards  are  called  Castigos;  children  of  Castigos  and 
Spaniards  are  called  Espanoles;  children  of  Spaniards  and  Negroes  are 
called  Mulattos;  children  of  Mulattos  and  Spaniards  are  called  Moris- 


cos;  children  of  Negroes  and  Indians  are  called  Zainbos.  The  Spanish 
language  is  generally  spoken,  except  among  some  of  the  Indians  living 
in  the  mountains. 

1  he  better  class  of  the  people  are  not  much  different  in  their 
appearance  and  dress  to  the  same  class  in  the  United  States.  The 
Indians  and  the  mixed  races  forming  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  poor,  and  live  by  mining  and  agriculture.  Their  homes  are  low 
houses  built  of  slabs  or  of  sun-burnt  bricks.  They  raise  corn,  beans, 
and  bananas  for  food.  Corn  is  ground  between  two  stones.  They  eat 
tortillas  and  frijols,  Tortillas  are  cakes  made  of  crushed  corn  and 
water,  and  baked  hard.  Frijols  are  beans  baked  brown  and  made  hot 
with  pepper.  Pulque  is  a  favorite  drink.  It  is  made  from  the  maguev 
plant.  3 

As  to  their  religion  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics.  There  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  old  heathenism  of  the  Aztecs  and  the 
Christianity  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  except  that  there  are  no  human 
sacrifices  offered.  The  most  popular  object  of  worship  in  Mexico  is 
the  Indian  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  the  original  picture  of  whom,  painted 
on  an  Indian  blanket,  is  preserved  in  a  church  three  miles  from  Mexico 
city.  In  a  corner  of  the  church  is  a  stack  of  crutches,  said  to  have 
been  left  by  cripples  whom  she  has  instantly  healed.  Copies  of  the 
picture  are  seen  everywhere,  and  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude. 
A  missionary  writes,  “The  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  generally 
corrupt,  their  exactions  oppressive,  and  they  take  the  lead  in  the  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  Sabbath.”  The  leading  men  of  the  country  have  no 
faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

What  is  the  report  for  Protestant  Missions  in  Mexico f  In  the  con¬ 
stitution  adopted  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1824  all  religions  but 
the  Roman  Catholic  were  prohibited,  and  this  prohibition  continued 
until  1857,  when  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed.  Some  Bibles  were 
taken  into  Mexico  by  the  United  States  Army  in  1846.  In  1852  Miss 
Malinda  Rankin  opened  a  school  for  Mexican  children  in  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  in  1866  removed  her  school  to  Monterey,  Mexico.  Through 
her  scholars  she  distributed  Bibles  and  tracts.  In  1860  the  American 
Bible  Society  sent  into  Mexico  Rev.  R.  P.  Thompson,  of  Texas,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  Bibles.  In  1871  Rev.  H.  C.  Riley  went  to  Mexico  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  He  afterward 
established  a  mission  which  is  now  under  the  oversight  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  Different  Protestant 
Churches  and  societies  in  the  United  States  have  since  entered  Mexico 
as  follows: 

1871 —  The  Friends. 

1872 —  Presbyterian  Church,  North. 

1873 —  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

1874 —  Presbyterian  Church,  South. 

1878 — Associate  Reformed  Church. 

1880 —  Congregationalists. 

1881 —  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society. 

1882 —  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

1886 — Cumberland  Presbyterians. 

The  different  Protestant  Missions  in  Mexico  reported  in  1894  as 
follows: 

Ordained  foreign  missionaries .  59 

Assistant  foreign  missionaries .  59 

Foreign  lady  teachers .  67 

Ordained  native  preachers . 171 

Un-ordained  native  preachers .  164 

Native  teachers .  177 

Other  native  helpers .  g4 

Congregations .  609 

Organized  churches .  441 

Communicants .  16,034 

Sunday-school  scholars .  9,813 

Total  value  of  Mission  property .  $1,101,485 

What  is  the  report  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Mexico  ? 
Rev.  Wm.  Butler,  D.D.,  the  founder  of  the  Indian  Mission,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  open  and  superintend  a  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Mexico.  He  arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  February  22, 
1873,  and  soon  after  purchased  property  for  mission  use  in  Puebla  and 
Mexico  city.  On  March  13,  1873,  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  D.D.,  arrived  in 
Mexico,  and  the  mission  was  reinforced  later  in  1873  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cooper,  and  in  1874  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Butler. 

The  mission  has  steadily  advanced  from  the  first  and  now  reports 
as  follows: 

Foreign  missionaries .  8 

Wives  of  missionaries .  8 

Unmarried  lady  missionaries,  W.  F.  M.  S .  6 

Native  workers,  W.  F.  M.  8 .  34 

Native  ordained  preachers .  19 

Native  un-ordained  preachers .  31 

Native  teachers .  41 

Churches  and  chapels .  199 

Members .  1  331 

Probationers .  1  578 

Day  scholars .  3,670 

Sunday-school  scholars .  2,198 

Conversions  in  1894 .  295 

Baptisms  in  1894,  children  and  adults .  368 

The  principal  cities  occupied  are  Mexico,  Miraflores,  Pachuca, 
Tezontepec,  Guanajuato,  Silao,  Queretaro,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Orizaba, 
Tetela,  Xochiapulco. 


A  uuuiSBmuii  £  ruin  vvii/iiin, 

The  Abbe  Emanuel  Domenech,  chaplain  of  the 
French  Expeditionary  Force,  published  in  Paris  in 
1807  a  report  ot  a  tour  of  observation  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  before  leaving  Mexico,  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  rumors  of  the  low  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  clergy  and  church  of  Rome  in 
Mexico.  The  report  is  entitled  “  Mexico  as  it  is, 
the  Truth  Respecting  its  Climate,  its  Inhabitants, 
and  its  Government.”  The  abbe  was  a  prominent 
clergyman  of  the  Romish  church  of  France.  His 
report  is  one  of  the  most  damaging  revelations  to 
be  found  anywhere,  of  the  life  nourished  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  lands  completely  under  her* 
control. 

Mexican  faith  is  a  dead  faith.  The  abuse  of 
external  ceremonies,  the  facility  of  reconciling  the 
devil  with  God,  the  absence  of  internal  exercises  of 
piety,  have  killed  tlic  faith  in  Mexico.  It  is  in 
vain  to  seek  good  fruit  from  the  worthless  tree, 
which  makes  Mexican  religion  a  singular  assem-  | 
blage  of  heartless  devotion,  shameful  ignorance, 
insane  superstition,  and  hideous  vice.  .  .  .  The 
idolatrous  character  of  Mexican  Catholicism  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  all  travelers.  The  worship  of 
saints  and  madonnas  so  absorbs  the  devotion  of  the 
people  that  little  time  is  left  to  think  about  God. 
Religious  ceremonies  are  performed  with  a  most 
lamentable  indifference  and  want  of  decorum. 
The  Indians  go  to  hear  mass  with  their  poultry 
and  vegetables  which  they  are  carrying  to  market. 

I  have  had  to  abandon  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico, 
where  I  used  to  go  every  morning,  because  I  could 
not  collect  my  thoughts  there.  The  gobble  of  the 
turkeys,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  mewing  of  cats,  the  chirping  of  birds  in  their 
nests  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  flea  bites  rendered 
meditation  impossible  to  me,  unaccustomed  to  live 
in  such  a  menagerie.  .  .  .  One  day  I  Avas  present 
at  an  Indian  dance,  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  village.  Twenty-four  boys  and 
girls  were  dancing  in  the  church,  in  the  presence 
of  the  priest.  An  Indian,  with  his  face  concealed 

under  a  mask  of  an  imaginary  divinity  resembling 
the  devil,  Avith  horns  and  claws,  Avas  directing  the 
figures  of  the  dance,  which  reminded  me  of  that  of 
the  Redskins  !  I  remarked  to  the  priest,  who  for 
all  that  Avas  an  excellent  priest,  that  it  was  very 
incongruous  to  permit  such  a  frolic  in  a  church. 

‘“The  old  customs,’  he  replied,  ‘  are  respectable; 
it  is  well  to  preserve  them,  only  taking  care  that 
they  do  not  degenerate  into  orgies.’  .  .  . 

“During  holy  Aveek  I  have  seen  processions  of 
three  thousand  persons  stripped  and  covered  only 
Avith  sackcloth,  so  coarse  as  to  show  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  had  not  even  a  shirt.  The  different  phases 
of  the  passion  of  Christ  were  represented  by  groups 
of  painted  statues  large  as  life,  and  by  men  and 
women  placed  upon  stages,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  hundreds  of  Indians.  The  bearers,  bending 
1  under  the  weight  of  their  burden,  would  go,  from 
time  to  time,  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  liquor 
shops,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  the 
groups  representing  the  passion.  JeAvs  and  Rom¬ 
ans,  decked  with  helmets  of  tin  plate,  breastplates 
1  of  pasteboard,  and  breeches  embroidered  with  sil¬ 
ver,  made  a  part  of  the  procession.” 


"  It  was  on  Dec.  9.  1531,  that  Juan  Diego,  a 
Catholic  Indian  of  little  education,  while  passing 
among  the  hills  on  tne  outskirts  of  the  Mexican 
city  of  Tlaltlolco  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a 
beautiful  woman  who  seemed  to  descend  from 
the  sky.  She  addressed  him  in  friendly  terms, 
and  \  told  him  that  it  was  her  desire  that  ho 
should  tell  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  that  it 
was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  a  temple  should 
be  erected  on  the  snot  in  honor  of  the  Madonna. 
She  then  disappeared.  Juan  went  to  the  Bishop 
and  related  what  had  ooourred,  but  his  story 
was  listened  to  with  incredulity.  He  was  told 
to  go  away  and  obtain  more  convincing  proofs 
of  his  statements.  He  visited  the  same  spot 
the  next  day  and  was  again  confronted  by  the 
apparition.  The  same  request  was  made  of  him 
and  he  again  told  the  Bishop  of  it.  The  latter 
was  Circumspect.  He  nevertheless  told  Juan  to 
pass  the  place  of  visitation  once  more,  and  if  he 
saw  the  woman  to  ask  her  for  some  substantial 
evidence  that  she  was  commissioned  from 


u  account  of  the  sicknessof  his  uncle  Juan, 


db-rtie  succeeding  day,  was  hurrying  past  the 
place  when  he  was  for  the  third  time  stopped. 
On  this  occasion  the  woman  was  more  beautiful 
and  resplendent  than  before.  When  Juan  told 
her.  in  humble  terms,  what  the  Bishop  had  said. 


she  told  him  to  go  to  a  spot  where  nothing  hut 
weeds  were  known  to  grow,  and  that  he  would 
find  there  bushes  of  roses  in  full  bloom.  She 
told  him  to  take  them  to  the  prelate.  She  then 
vanished. 

•*  While  proceeding  to  the  spot  indicated  Juan 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  rough  cape  he 
wore  was  imprinted  with  an  exact  likeness  of 
the  person  who  had  visited  him.  To  his  great 
astonishment  he  found  the  roses  in  bloom  and 
took  them  with  the  cape  to  the  Bishop.  Both 
were  convincing  proof  that  something  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature  had  happened.  The  news 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  place  was  thronged 
with  wondering  persons  from  ail  over  Mexico. 
The  cape  with  the  wonderful  imprint  was  the 
object  of  much  veneration.  It  contained  various 
colors  and  appeared  on  both  sides  as  if  inwoven. 
There  were  the  stars  that  Juan  had  seen 
around  the  wonderful  woman’s  head  and  the 
halo  of  light  which  surrounded  her.  It  was 
hung  in  the  church  and  afterward  in  the  temple 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  miracle  occurred. 
As  early  as  1066  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Rome,  and  an  investigation  was 
made.  Since  then  other  investigations  have 
been  made  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rights 
at  Rome.  All  of  these  investigations  strength¬ 
ened  the  belief  in  the  miracle.  The  final  one 
was  approved  by  the  Holy  See  on  March  0, 
1HS4.  ,  '  , 


Tile  Monroe  Doctrine. 


In  stirring  times,  when  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments  are  revived,  patriotic  hopes  rekindled, 
and  patriotic  impulses  predominant,  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  sage  and  prophetic  words 
of  those  early  American  statesmen  whose 
counsels  have  been  followed  with  honor, 
credit,  and  advantage  to  the  republic. 

President  Monroe  was  elected  in  1816, 
and  in  1820  he  was  reelected.  Chili  de¬ 
clared  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1810, 
Paraguay  in  1811,  Colombia,  then  including 
Venezuela,  in  1819,  Mexico  in  1821,  Peru 
in  the  same  year,  and  Brazil  revolted  from 
Portuguese  domination  in  1822.  The  other 
States  of  South  and  Central  America,  no¬ 
tably,  Argentina,  had  followed  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  United  States  by  freeing  them¬ 
selves  from  European  control,  and  the  covert 
proposition  to  reestablish  it  evoked  from 
The  President  these  never-to-be-forgotten 
•words,  part  of  his  annual  message  to  the 
Eighteenth  Congress  on  Dec.  2,  1823  : 

“  We  owe  it  to  candor  and  to  the  ami¬ 
cable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  allied  p oivers,  to  declare 
that  roc  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With .  the  existing  colo¬ 
nics  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not 
interfere;  but  with  the  Governments  'which 
have  declared  their  independence  and 
maintained  it,  and.  whose  independence  we 
have, -on  great  consideration  and  just  prin¬ 
ciples,  acknowledged,  ive  could  not  view  an 
interposition  for  oppressing  them,  or  con¬ 
trolling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward .  the  United  States.’’ 

That  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Such  was 
the  position  not  only  of  the  President,  but 
also  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  then. 
Such  is  the  position,  positive  and  irrevoca¬ 
ble,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  now. 
The  liberty  of  a  sovereign  people,  wrested  1 
from  the  tyranny  of  an  alien  Government  ] 
or  local  despotism  and  duly  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  interfered  with  t 
afterward  without  injury  to  this  republic.  h 


MEXICO. 
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Rev.  M.  W.  STRYKER. 
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MISSIONS  IN  MEXICO. 


THE  COUNTRY. 

Mexico  is  at  our  doors.  Her  geography  makes  her  evangeli¬ 
zation  a  near  and  immediate  duty.  Our  very  safety  as  a 
Christian  State  (for  we  must  help  her  or  she  will  hinder  us) 
dictates  such  a  gospel  application  of  the  “Monroe  doctrine  ”  that 
her  great  uplands,  sure  to  be  the  highway  of  a  railway  system, 
may  be  the  viaduct  of  pure  religion  in  its  southward  progress, 
and  complete  the  circuit  between  the  two  divisions  of  a  con¬ 
tinent  that  is  yet  to  be  wholly  our  Lord’s!  The  Cordilleras 
must  link  the  Andes  to  the  Sierras  in  a  chain  of  salvation  that 
shall  witness  His  supreme  conquest  whose  “  righteousness  is  like 
the  great  mountains.” 

Mexico  rests  its  pyramidal  base  upon  our  frontier  along  1800 
miles,  being  the  southern  boundary  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  California.  Its  extreme  length  is  2000  miles,  and  its 
breadth  1100  miles.  Its  area  is  761,000  square  miles,  which 
could  contain  France  four  times,  New  England  eleven  times, 
New  York  sixteen  times.  It  is  as  wonderful  in  its  variety  of 
configuration  and  climate  as  in  its  resources  and  products.  The 
land  is  traversed  by  great  mountain  ranges,  part  of  that  tremen¬ 
dous  axis  of  the  continent  which  threads  five  zones.  These 
great  vertebra,  with  their  spurs,  overlook  vast  and  fertile 
plateaus  lying,  at  the  lowest,  some  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
day  s  journey  can  include  a  range  of  temperature  and  product 
equivalent  to  that  comprehended  by  the  latitude  between  Cuba 
and  Vermont.  The  climate  is  as  mellow  and  lovely  as  Italy’s, 
the  thermometer  having  a  range  through  the  year  of  little  more 
than  fifty  degrees.  As  a  landscape  is  focalized  in  a  Claude 
Lorraine  glass,  so  in  Mexico  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them  are  blended.  The  flora  is  magnificent  and 
immensely  varied.  The  botanical  riches  surpass  those  of  any 
other  land  on  earth.  J 

Mexico  is  an  agricultural  cosmos.  Coffee,  one  of  the  chief 
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exports,  in  quality  and  price  can  under-bid  the  plantations  of 
Java  and  Brazil.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  of  immense  pro¬ 
portions  ;  the  cane  grows  uncultivated  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  It  is  an  excellent  cotton  land.  Havana  is  glad  to  put  its 
brands  upon  Mexican  tobacco.  Rice,  indigo,  cocoa,  caoutchouc, . 
dye-stuffs,  and  all  tropical  products  flourish  in  the  lowlands  ; 
while  upon  the  uplands,  and  within  a  hundred  miles,  corn  and 
wheat  can  rival  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  Strawberries,  melons, 
peaches,  with  all  the  generous  fruits  of  hot  climates,  are  prolific ; 
and  these  with  all  the  vegetables  known  to  American  tables, 
and  many  more  too  perishable  for  commerce,  are  the  plentiful 
and  cheap  staple  of  diet. 

Of  course  where  mountain  ranges  can  culminate  in  a  superb 
peak  17,000  feet  high,  there  is  a  great  extent  of  sterile  and  un- 
tillable  land  ;  but  the  fertile  valleys  and  upper  plains  yield  each 
year  two  bountiful  crops.  All  the  animals  of  the  tropics  and  of 
the  temperate  zone  are  here,  the  northern  portions  of  the  country 
furnishing  great  facilities  for  herds  and  flocks.  I  he  western 
coast  has  pearl  fisheries,  and  Yucatan  yields  amber.  Timbers 
of  great  value  are  to  be  an  increasing  revenue  of  the  future. 

The  underground  wealth  of  this  favored  land  is  past  estimate. 
Nearly  one-half  the  precious  metal  in  man’s  possession  has  been 
dug  here.  Gold  is  as  abundant  as  in  Colorado  and  California, 

“To  make,  to  ruin,  to  curse,  to  bless,” 

as  lust  shall  serve  or  use  master  it.  The  silver  is  illimitable  and 
forms  the  chief  mintage.  There  is  copper  enough  to  bring  down 
the  market  price  one-half.  Platinum,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  antimony, 
nickel  and  cinnabar  are  variously  abundant. 

No  blast  furnace  has  yet  been  built  in  Mexico,  but  there  aie 
mountains  of  iron,  and  provinces  with  the  ore  atop  the  earth  by 
the  million  tons.  Coal  is  constantly  being  discovered  in  large 
quantities.  What  will  Mexico  not  be  when  forge  and  mill  shall 
supersede  petty  industries  and  mere  hand-labor  ?  _  The  quarries 
of  Mexico,  yet  undug,  are  of  importance.  Her  mineral  wonders 
are  so  far  but  specimens  of  what  enterprise  shall  find  and  furnish. 
The  laboratories  of  nature  are  still  producing  sulphur  and  the 

chemicals  of  the  arts.  .  .  .  . 

As  yet,  only  the  crudest  labor,  the  most  primitive  implements, 
the  smallest  ingenuity,  have  apprehended  these  varied  and  gigan¬ 
tic  treasures  ;  skill,  sagacity,  scientific  mechanics,  all  backed  by 
capital,  must  soon  unlock  these  coffers  of  the  ages.  But  the  mere 
resources  of  this  romantic  land  are  by  no  means  the  foremost 
warrant  for  the  Church  to  act,  and  act  now.  “  There  is  no 
difference ;  ”  human  sin,  shame,  qorrow  and  eternal  jeopardy,  and 
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Christ’s  sufficiency  for  these,  are  our  motives.  Nevertheless, 
this  vast  potential  wealth  and  this  dawning  future  are  the  basis 
of  an  argument  for  immediate  advance.  When  this  nation, 
second  upon  the  continent  only  to  our  own  in  populousness  and 
wealth,  is  wakening  to  power,  let  us  see  that  she  wakens  to  right¬ 
eousness.  Her  future  must  ally  with  ours.  With  a  coast  line  of 
6000  miles,  Mexico  has  no  commercial  rivers,  and  scarcely  one 
decent  harbor.  The  tides  of  her  traffic  must  flow  to  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  near  or  remote.  We  must  be  her  first  and 
chief  market.  Already  the  sagacity  of  our  capital  is  peering 
thither.  We  are  building  the  railways,  furnishing  the  facilities 
for  export  that  must  quicken  production  and  give  it  ample  outlet. 
Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  engineering,  by  reason  of  the  obstinate 
irregularity  of  the  land,  the  prize  constantly  bids  higher.  By  bands 
of  iron,  by  the  links  of  common  interest,  by  the  steady  onset  of 
social  forces,  Mexico’s  future  is  to  be  more  and  more  identified 
with  our  own.  For  once,  then,  let  the  children  of  light  be  wise 
in  their  generation, — of  their  mammon  make  eternal  friends, — 
enter  an  alliance  under  the  true  cross, — outrun  even  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  investors, — and  in  the  simplicity  of  Christ  carry  the  irre¬ 
sistible  plea  over  the  borders.  If  engineering  can  span  chasms 
that  seemed  a  fixed  barrier,  and  chisel  all  impediments  to  the  level 
of  its  purpose,  shall  the  pioneers  of  the  gospel,  with  all  its  guar¬ 
antees  of  civilization,  domestic  purity,  and  personal  dignity  before 
God,  be  less  ardent,  resolute  and  successful  ?  While  financiers 
turn  to  Mexico  to  bring  it  to  the  market,  let  us  exceed  even  their 
sagacity,  and  outdo  their  zeal,  and  bring  Mexico  to  that  which  is 
“  without  price.” 

'  Ye  valleys,  rise,  and  sink,  ye  hills, 

Prepare  the  Lord  His  way  1  ” 

The  Mexicans  are  fully  awakening  to  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tinuous  communication  with  the  United  States ;  let  us  waken 
them  to  “  approve  the  things  that  are  more  excellent.” 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  population  numbers  about  ten  and  a  half  millions.  There 
are  eighteen  cities  having  upwards  of  20,000  people.  Only  about 
one  million  hold  property  of  any  kind.  About  one  million  are 
of  clear  European  blood ;  five  millions  of  pure  Indian  descent ; 
and  the  remainder  are  a  mixed  race,  with  all  the  variously 
blended  traits,  good  and  bad,  of  a  conglomerate  ancestry. 

The  true  natives  have  a  lineage  of  centuries.  The  Toltecs 
came  in  from  the  north  about  1000  years  ago.  The  Aztecs,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  made  conquest  of  all  their  predecessors, 
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subordinating  into  one  domain  the  tribes  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Pacific.  Many,  however,  of  those  subdued  tribes  still  retain 
their  separate  identity,  and  their  peculiarities  of  dialect  and 
customs,  notably  in  Michoacan  and  Yucatan.  The  aborigines  of 
Mexico  were  vigorous  and  warlike;  and  their  descendants,  while 
showing  no  diminution  in  number  (of  late  years  they  have 
increased  more  than  the  Creoles  and  Spaniards),  still  retain 
many  of  their  early  traits.  They  constitute  (strangely  to  our 
notion  of  the  Indian)  the  agricultural  element  of  the  country, 
and,  considering  the  latitude,  are  industrious  and  thrifty,  not 
lacking  in  virile  qualities,  though  touchingly  subdued  in  mien 
and  tone  by  the  long  years  of  subjugation.  The  Aztecs,  as  the 
Normans  in  England,  and  more  recently  the  Tartar  dynasty  in 
China,  took  on  the  civilization  they  overran. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  has  happily  compared  them  to  the  Venetians, 
in  their  strongholds  rescued  from  the  waters,  and  gradually  forti¬ 
fied  until  they  became  not  only  invincible  but  supreme.  Their 
refuge  upon  Lake  Tezcuco  had  become,  at  the  Spanish  inroad,  a 
city  of  300,000  inhabitants.  Their  history  is  romantic  and  won¬ 
derful.  They  attained  a  high  cultivation.  They  had  a  noble  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  were  skillful  in  arts  ;  they  made  advances  in  poetry 
and  astronomy ;  were  ingenious,  {esthetic,  ornate  in  decoration, 
chivalric  to  their  women.  They  had  much  that  reminds  now  of 
Egypt  and  now  of  France.  The  syllables  of  their  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  are  still  their  living  tongue.  The  City  of  Mexico  contains 
not  a  few  noble  and  influential  men,  whose  hearts  beat  with  the 
unadulterated  blood  of  an  ancestry  as  old  as  Charlemagne.  The 
chief  lady  of  honor  to  “  poor  Carlotta  ”  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Montezuma.  Such  vital  pertinacity,  and  through  such  a  his¬ 
tory,  reveals  integral  characteristics  which,  sanctified  under  the 
final  and  all-blessing  conquest  of  the  Galilean,  may  yet  resume 
all  their  ancient  dignity. 

The  New  Testament  has  been  printed  in  the  original  Aztec. 

The  Aztec  religion  was  as  prolific  in  gods  as  that  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  They  held  one  supreme  ruler,  like  the  ancient  Jove,  and 
a  whole  pantheon  of  deified  human  impulses  and  passions. 
Temples  were  numerous,  and  the  hierarchy  many  and  strong. 
Cannibalism  was  a  religious  rite.  In  the  Museum  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  there  may  be  seen  to-day  a  gigantic  circular  block  of  red 
porphyry  which  once  was  the  apex  of  the  pyramidal  temple  that 
towered  in  high  view  above  all  the  homes  of  the  capital. 
It  was  the  great  sacrificial  stone  of  the  bloodiest  rite  on  earth. 
It  is  estimated  that  annually  20,000  war  prisoners  were  slain 
upon  it.  Its  side  is  horrible  with  the  sculpture  of  cruelties.  Pol¬ 
luted  by  the  dripping  hearts  of  myriad  victims,  this  Moloch  altar 
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testifies  the  inherent  impotence  even  of  noble  qualities  and  an 
otherwise  high  civilization,  to  redeem  an  unguided  people,  their 
sin-blurred  instincts  unhelped,  from  the  inhumanity  of  a  human¬ 
ity  ignorant  of  God’s  mercy,  and  learning  its  only  lessons  from 
the  clash  of  matter  and  force. 

Ah,  what  a  Macedonian  cry,  from  such  a  land,  sounds  into  the 
drowsy  ears  of  a  lukewarm  Church  to  come  and  help,  that, 
purged  of  its  past,  a  redeemed  national  life  may  bear  the  glory 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ! — -that  no  Romish  compromise 
between  this  butcher-block  and  the  undefiled  gospel  may,  with 
priestcraft,  and  empty  rite,  and  red  hands,  hinder  the  free  course 
of  eternal  love  ! — that  all  mere  ritual  may  yield  to  righteousness, 
and  Mexico,  in  the  power  of  Immanuel,  become  a  happy  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  labor  among  the  Indians  or  native 
Mexicans  will  find  everything  ready.  Upon  all  their  original 
qualities  they  bear  the  hoof-marks  of  conquest  and  long  abuse. 
Their  clan  feeling  has  been  intensified  by  ages  of  hateful  serfhood ; 
their  native  brightness,  simplicity  and  accessibility  scorched  and 
withered  under  long  repression  and  abuse.  The  policy  of  their 
papal  conquerors  has  been  evermore  to  keep  them  down  and 
under.  Ignorance  has  been  their  degradation,  and  to-day  but 
one-eighth  of  the  population  of  Mexico  can  read.  The  Bible 
is  unheeded,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  A  dissolute, 
carousing,  gambling,  drunken  priesthood  have  been  their  only 
preceptors.  The  convents  have  been  nests  of  licentious  idlers— 
their  god  their  belly.  Under  the  extortionate  demands  of  the 
padres,  marriage  has  been  widely  superseded  by  concubinage. 
The  name  of  Jesus  has  become  identified  with  Jesuitry,  and  the 
gospel  has  been  gall.  The  moral  reaction  of  all  this  has  been 
terrible,  indeed,  upon  the  master  race ;  but  while  the  Spaniard 
has  relapsed  into  universal  indifference — practical  atheism — the 
Indian’s  soul  has  fed  on  grudges.  Resentment  has  not  been  less 
deep  because  impotent.  The  prejudices  of  power,  crushing  its 
victims  under  a  rigid  caste  spirit,  have  but  compacted  their 
heredity  of  estrangement.  Such  work  does  Rome  w'ken  unmo¬ 
lested  !  She  transmuted  much,  but  regenerated  nothing. 

The  “  hacienda  ”  s  ystem  of  peonage  has  been  another  factor 
of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  usurpers  of  this  land.  It  is 
feudality  with  none  of  its  merits.  The  proprietors  of  vast  sec¬ 
tions  rule  their  helpless  tenants  under  a  remorseless  despotism — 
ejecting  upon  caprice,  oppressing  everywhere.  The  laborer  is 
practically  a  slave  without  recourse — and  worse  than  a  slave  ; 
for  mere  base  interest  leads  slavers  to  care  somewhat  for  their 
chattels.  This  blighting  system  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
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shifts  of  desperate  and  famined  wretches,  for  brigandage,  outrage, 
and  wide  contempt  for  a  rule  that  has  no  mercy,  and  a  law  that 
is  without  justice.  Under  such  cumulative  and  traditional  wrongs, 
the  common  people  at  large,  and  of  all  shades  of  race,  are  bitterly 
poor  and  universally  demoralized.  No  wonder  that  Mexico, 
with  a  society  so  constituted— the  few  pampered  and  debilitated, 
the  many  impoverished — can  show  so  little  in  manufacture  and 
commerce,  and  literature,  and  the  arts.  Her* imports  (though, 
to  he  sure,  under  a  tariff  almost  restrictive).  are  only  about 
thirty  millions  annually,  as  (for  comparative  instance)  against 
an  average  of  six  hundred  millions  in  the  United  States.  All 
this,  Saxon  justice  and  a  Christian  civilization  must  change — 
invigorating,  encouraging,  uplifting.  Mexico  must  be  “  born 
again,”  and  nursed  at  the  breast  of  freedom. 

While,  with  ourselves,  sturdy  Englishmen  and  keen  French¬ 
men  and  notably  thrifty  Germans,  are  turning  toward  these 
boundless  and  undeveloped  resources,  and  bringing  with  them  a 
leaven  of  new  commercial  vigor,  the  people  must  be  changed  at 
deeper  springs.  Already  the  shafts  of  dawn  are  piercing  the 
superstitions  of  the  past,  and  the  sword  of  the  Word  is  spilling 
the  soul  of  tyranny.  The  gospel,  ardent,  bold,  aggressive,  the 
only  true  and  abiding  philanthropy,  must  unhinge  the  gates  of 
hell  and  bear  them  away  to  the  very  crest  of  Orizaba.  ^For 
“  everything  shall  live  whithersoever  the  rivers  shall  come!  ” 

Spite  of  all  perversions  and  repressions  the  human  conscience 
is  ever  the  prepared  soil  of  the  gospel  seed  ;  and  the  Indian  com¬ 
munities  of  Mexico  show  already  not  only  a  surprising  teach¬ 
ableness,  but  a  profound  zeal  to  hear  the  Word  of  life,  eagerly 
receiving  the  preached  and  printed  message,  often  at  great  self- 
sacrifice. 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 

The  Spaniard,  Hernando  Cortez,  conquered  Mexico  1519—21 
For  300  years  viceroys  ruled — not  for  Mexico,  but  for  Spain. 
Cruel  governors  vied  in  extortion  with  greedy  bishops.  The 
Popish  Church  gradually  impoverished  the  land  with  mortgages 
that  covered  fully  a  third  of  all  the  real  property.  The  vicarage 
of  cupidity  and'  lust  ate  as  a  cancer.  The  greedy  tyranny 
crushed  all  the  germs  alike  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  The 
truth  that  makes  free,  the  Magna  Charta  of  all  manhood,  the 
high  code  of  personal  obedience  and  duty,  was  a  thing  sealed 
and  lost.  But  this  rule  of  baptized  robbers  could  not  last  for¬ 
ever,  nor  bar  out  with  the  abuses  of  the  dark  ages  the  “  Light 

of  the  world.”  . 

When  Napoleon  broke  the  sceptre  of  Castile,  in  1808,  Mexico 
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began  to  breathe — yet  stertorously,  as  one  rescued  from  drowning. 
Miguel  Hidalgo,  albeit  'a  priest,  a  noble  patriot,  struck  the  first 
real  blow  for  liberty  in  1810.  He  struck  stoutly,  but  was  over¬ 
come,  tried,  and  shot.  What  of  that !  The  undying  fire  was 
lighted  at  last.  The  seed,  wet  with  such  blood,  sprang  up  every¬ 
where.  In  the  years  from  1821  to  1828  the  whole  chain  of  her 
American  dependencies  flung  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Mexico, 
under  Iturbide,  declared  herself  free  in  1821,  and  began  the 
republic  in  1824.  Medievalism  was  not,  however,  to  be 
uprooted  in  a  day.  “Since  the  first  declaration  of  independence 
there  have  been  at  least  sixty  revolutions.  These  have  been 
attributed  to  the  ambition  of  military  leaders,  to  restlessness 
among  the  people,  to  a  love  of  plunder,  and  to  a  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  majesty  of  law  and  good  order  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
says  one  who  knows  the  Mexican  well,  and  who  has  lived  a  long 
time  in  the  country,  ‘  These  frequeut  wars  are  but  outbreaks  of 
unceasing  struggle  between  sacerdotalism  and  the  desire  for 
liberal  institutions.’  With  some  of  these  insurrections  the  priests 
have  had  much  to  do,  as  by  them  they  hoped  to  regain  their  lost  power 
and  influence,  and  enjoy  the  property  which  has  been  wrested 
from  them.  Other  revolutions  have  been  occasioned  by  disap¬ 
pointed  political  or  military  leaders,  who  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  good  of  others  to  their  own  personal  ambition  ;  but 
the  real  cause  is  the  lack  of  true  religious  principle,  in  rulers  and 
people,  which  principle  gives  fixedness  to  government  and  law.” 

Not  all  at  once  can  a  people,  long  brutalized,  attain  self- 
government  in  liberty  under  the  law.  The  bloody  oscillations  of 
this  history,  like  that  of  France,  lay  part  of  their  horrors  at  the 
guilty  door  of  those  who  had  so  wrought  evil. 

The  Jesuit  mildew  still  gathered  foul  and  thick  upon  the 
efforts  toward  constitutionalism.  “  In  the  Spanish  States  it  has 
taken  half  a  century  to  learn  that  republicanism  and  Romanism 
are  from  their  very  nature  in  universal  and  eternal  conflict ; 
that  the  one  encourages  the  enlightenment  and  free  thought  of 
the  people,  and  cannot  exist  otherwise;  while  the  other  must  live 
by  authority  and  repression.” 

The  story  of  Santa  Anna;  his  coup  d'  elat ;  the  revolt  of  Texas  ; 
the  Mexico- American  war ;  the  saving  to  freedom  our  present 
southwest  out  of  the  bony  clutch  of  “  Giant  Pope ;  ”  the  ulti¬ 
mate  comprehension  of  California ; — all  these  are  threads  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  providence  of  God  toward  ourselves, — a  chapter 
written  in  His  undeniable  hand.  Our  thoughts  were  not  without 
evil,  but  they  were  not  God’s  thoughts.  He  “  meant  it  for  good, 
to  bring  it  to  pass  to  save  much  people.” 

If  it  was  not  altogether  without  guilty  greed  and  an  unnamed 
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purpose,  that  the  bayonets  of  the  United  States  passed  over  the 
borders  to  the  bloody  work  of  Buena  Vista  and  Monterey ;  never¬ 
theless  there  went  in  many  an  American  knapsack  A  BOOK,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations !  In  the  awful 
furrows  of  war  was  sowed,  here  and  there,  the  Word  of  life; 
the  Word  that  “brings  light;”  that  tells  of  peace  to  man  and 
glory  to  the  Highest,  and  declares  that  “  the  garments  of  the 
warrior  and  the  boots  of  battle  shall  be  fuel  of  fire!  ” 

The  enslavement  of  Romanism  was  renounced  in  1857  under 
Juarez  ;  but  for  ten  years  yet  it  clung  to  the  throat  of  Mexico. 
Not  until  1867  was  the  liberal  republic  finally  triumphant  over 
the  priestly  reactionists. 

The  events  in  which  discord  yielded  to  the  more  stable  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  present  are  the  things  of  but  yesterday.  Another 
Bonaparte  was  to  be  the  unintentional  minister  of  Him  who 
restrains  all  men  to  His  final  purpose,  and  turns  their  wrath  to  a 
doxology. 

The  appeal  of  Miramon  and  the  ecclesiastics  to  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon;  the  French  usurpation  of  1862;  the  imposition  of  Maxi¬ 
milian  as  emperor  (more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  worthy, 
alas !  of  a  better  end) ;  the  stern  remonstrance  of  Seward  to 
the  French  empire,  when  our  hour  had  come  ;  the  withdrawal 
of  their  arms ;  the  desperate  appeal  and  piteous  madness  of  the 
beautiful  Carlotta,— all  these  are  written  in  the  memory  of  this 
generation. 

Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  Dr.  Ellinwood  :  “  The  republic, 
which  for  ten  years  had  existed  almost  in  the  person  of  a  single 
man — Benito  Juarez — had  returned  from  its  exile  at  El  Paso  to 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  final  conflict 
would  centre  at  Queretaro,  half  way  between  the  latter  place 
and  the  capital. 

“Pardon  a  single  glance  at  this  remarkable  man  Juarez.  A 
pure-blooded  Indian,  born  in  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca,  he  had 
risen  to  power  by  his  acknowledged  genius.  When  Comonfort 
betrayed  the  republic  to  the  reactionists  in  1857,  Juarez  main¬ 
tained  the  liberal  cause  till  the  next  election,  when  he  was  chosen 
president.  During  all  the  years  of  the  struggle  with  France  this 
man,  with  a  cabinet  composed  of  Lerdo,  Iglesias,  and  Mareshal, 
and  with  Seflor  Romero  as  his  minister  at  AVashington,  kept 
alive  the  cause  of  liberty  among  the  people.  Even  when  they 
were  driven  to  El  Paso,  on  the  northern  border,  they  still  held 
their  organization  as  president  and  cabinet  of  the  republic,  and 
sending  letters  through  the  United  States  to  friends  in  all  lands, 
they  assured  them  that  their  republican  cause  was  not  dead,  but 
would  certainly  triumph. 
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“  Their  sublime  faith  and  devotion  doubtless  had  great  influence 
in  shaping  our  policy  at  Washington  and  in  creating  a  reactionary 
sentiment  against  the  empire  even  in  Europe. 

“  The  spring  of  1867  brought  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Maxi¬ 
milian’s  chief  forces,  with  himself  among  them,  were  at  Quere- 
taro  under  siege.  In  an  attempt  to  escape  he  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  generals,  placed  under  arrest,  tried  by  a  military  tribunal, 
and,  with  Generals  Miramon  and  Mexia,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

“In  the  trying  scenes  which  followed,  the  character  of  our 
typical  Indian  president  was  well  illustrated.  Efforts  were  made 
by  our  government  and  by  the  European  consuls  to  secure  a 
change  of  sentence;  and  when  the  wife  of  a  prince  belonging  to 
Maximilian’s  staff  threw  herself  at  the  president’s  feet  and  clung 
to  his  knees  as  she  poured  out  her  entreaties,  he  wept  in  sympathy 
while  he  declared  himself  powerless  as  a  mere  executive  under 
the  behests  of  the  law. 

“  It  is  a  strange  spectacle,  a  European  princess  at  the  feet  of 
an  Indian  patriot  pleading  for  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  both 
weeping  as  the  solemn  fiat  is  uttered.  And  this  is  the  man — this 
American  Indian — this  is  the  man  who  for  ten  years  of  hard 
struggle  had  carried  a  republic  in  his  head  and  heart,  and  who 
both  before  and  after  that  solemn  hour  did  more  than  any  other 
to  restore  order  to  his  distracted  country.  When  at  a  public 
reception,  a  captured  French  tri-color  was  spread  for  him  to 
walk  upon,  he  stepped  aside.  ‘No,’  he  said,  ‘the  French  are  not 
our  enemies,  it  is  only  their  emperor.  The  French  are  our 
friends,  and,  depend  upon  it,  that  flag  will  yet  wave  over  a 
republic.’  A  prophecy  which  Juarez  lived  to  see  fulfilled.” 

Juarez,  this  master  spirit,  died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  Lerdo  de  Tejada. 

Mexico  is  a  republic  comprising  27  States,  besides  lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  federal  district.  The  capital  has  a  population 
of  about  250,000.  Her  political  system  is  chiefly  borrowed  from 
our  own,  and  is  nearly  its  counterpart.  The  president  is  elected 
for  four  years.  The  senate  has  56  members  chosen  for  six  years; 
the  house  of  deputies  331  members  whose  term  is  two  years. 
The  chief  justice,  elected  for  six  years,  is  vice-president  ex-officio. 
Each  State  has  its  local  constitution,  with  elective  governor  and 
legislature.  The  army  comprises  45,323  men.  The  navy  is 
nominal,  having  only  six  insignificant  gunboats.  There  are 
about  7000  miles  of  telegraph,  as  compared  with  about  110,000 
in  the  United  States.  Mexico  contains  13  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  against  20  in  the  United  States.  The  relative  areas 
of  the  two  countries  are  as  one  to  five. 
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Since  1880,  foreign  capital,  assisted  by  subsidies  promised  by 
the  government,  has  built  over  3400  miles  of  railroad.  Of  the 
five  lines  which  are  to  enter  Mexico  from  the  north,  one,  the 
“  Mexican  Central,”  has  been  completed,  and  Mexico  City  is  now 
nearer  to  New  York  than  San  Francisco.  Several  lines  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  are  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
state,  and  have  already  done  much  toward  developing  the 
country. 

The  new  moral  earnestness  in  Mexico  gives  strong  reason  to 
hope  that  stability  will  replace  the  old  chaos.  By  state  decree, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1873,  the  Church  and  State  were  sep¬ 
arated  and  congress  precluded  from  passing  any  laws  to  prohibit 
or  to  establish  any  religion  ;  marriage  was  made  a  civil  contract; 
slavery  was  abolished ;  the  aggrandizements  of  the  monastic 
orders  were  nationalized  in  behalf  of  public  education ;  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  religious  establishments  was  limited  by  law  as  to  its  ac¬ 
quisition  and  its  amount.  Public  instruction  received  a  mighty 
impulse  and  is  still  rapidly  advancing. 

Primary  education  has  been  declared  compulsory,  but  the  law 
is  not  enforced.  Over  $>3,000,000  of  the  public  revenue  are  spent 
yearly  on  education.  In  this  direction,  as  in  many  others,  the 
government  and  the  party  of  progress  have  advanced  far  beyond 
the  point  at  which  they  can  be  sustained  by  the  intelligence  and 
the  resources  of  the  nation  at  large.  A  reaction  is  manifest  in 
many  quarters.  The  severe  laws  passed  ten  years  ago  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  no  longer  rigidly  enforced,  and  in 
some  places  are  openly  violated.  The  people  are  becoming  very 
jealous  of  foreign  influence,  and  they  especially  dread  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  priests  do  all  in  their  power  to  foment  this 
feeling,  and  take  every  means  to  represent  our  missionaries  as 
political  agents  in  disguise,  whose  only  aim  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  hampered  by  its  financial  embarrassments,  and  hesitates 
to  offend  the  conservatives  and  the  clerical  party,  whose  influence 
with  the  people  is  very  great. 

But  the  greatest  danger  is  that  in  the  flux  and  transition  caused 
by  the  profound  resentment  against  Romanism,  all  religion  is 
menaced  by  an  oscillation  toward  the  baldest  negativism.  Super¬ 
stition  has  so  “  over-built  ”  the  foundations  as  to  be  apparently 
identical  with  them ;  the  poisonous  ivy  has  loosened  the  walls  of 
the  Church.  What  is  really  Christian  has  been  so  misrepresented 
as  to  make  men  suspicious.  So  does  hypocrisy  ever  disgust  from 
the  very  truth  it  caricatures.  So  did  France,  for  its  bitter  asso¬ 
ciations,  attempt  to  wipe  out  all  vestige  of  Christianity.  So  did 
Japan,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  rise  to  extirpate  the  last 
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remnant  of  what,  as  Jesuits  had  taught  it,  was  not  strangely 
called  “Jashiu  mon” — “the  corrupt  sect.”  (See  The  Mikados 
Empire,  chap,  xxv.) 

Secularism,  the  danger  of  this  age,  must  be  boldly  faced,  for  if 
the  tyranny  of  hierarchs  is  exchanged  only  for  the  self-rule  of 
infidelity,  the  last  state  of  Mexico  will  be  worse  than  the  first, 
and  anarchy  will  return.  Superstition  is  no  worse  enemy  to 
man  than  modern  agnosticism  and  materialism ;  both  can  per¬ 
secute  or  seduce ;  and  so,  on  right  hand  and  left  hand  the  onset 
of  the  forces  of  evil  must  be  met.  The  Christian  panoply, 
sword,  helmet,  breastplate,  shield,  sandals,  must  be  furnished  the 
converted  people.  Peace  must  be  a  garden,  not  a  desert;  and, 
soon  and  wide,  the  seeds  of  truth,  “  whose  life  is  in  themselves,” 
must  be  sown  in  the  wake  of  God’s  plowing.  We  must  conquer 
byreplacing.  With  tender,  eager,  sedulous  care,  while  we  de¬ 
nounce  Rome’s  sorcery,  we  must  lift  up  those  whom  her  bewitch¬ 
ments,  in  their  flight,  have  left  upon  the  ground. 

This  rule  must  not  yield  to  unrule  or  self-rule,  but  to  the  sov- 
reignty  of  Christ.  J ehovah-nissi,  Jehovah-tsidkenu,  Jehovah-jireh, 
Jehovah-shalom — these  must  be  the  new  watchwords  of  Mexico’s 
regeneration.  In  the  words  of  one  of  her  recent  martyrs — “  Let 
Jesus  reign!” 

The  nascent  Church  must  be  established  in  such  truth  as 
that  of  1  Peter  iii.  13-18.  Thus  is  set  open  a  great,  effectual 
door,  and  (as  always)  there  are  many  adversaries.  Commun¬ 
ism  is  afloat,  insidious — deadly.  Spiritualism  is  doing  its  sub¬ 
terranean  work.  Mormonism  is  even  now  crawling  thitherward 
to  weave  its  caterpillar  nests.  The  advance  must  be  toilsome,  and 
according  to  our  faithfulness,  oh,  fellow  Christians!  One  Carmel 
is  not  all;  Jezebel  is  still  alive ;  and  unless  we  take  lessons  from 
the  God  of  Elijah,  our  sudden  gain  will  have  bitter  reaction. 
Not  in  straight  lines,  but  in  spirals,  returning  continually  upon 
themselves  while  really  moving  on  and  upward,  does  the  king¬ 
dom  come.  The  new  impetus  is  not  yet  victory,  but  only  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  acceptable  time  demands  also  an  accepting  Church. 
The  eloquent  occasion  speaks  in  vain  if  it  speaks  to  dulled  ears. 

Our  ranks  are  armed  and  furnished,  and  down  the  line  thun¬ 
ders  the  Leader’s  word— “  charge  !  ”  but  unless  we  obey  orders 
we  are  undone  and  defeated,  and  other  forces  must  carry  the 
heights !  Brave  men  for  brave  occasions :  a  narcotized  and  stupid 
army,  even  though  the  cross  be  its  banner,  shall  be  smitten  with 
blindness,  apoplexy,  and  many  sorrows!  “Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward.”  “There  remaineth  yet 
very  much  land  to  be  possessed.” 
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EVANGELICAL  PROGRESS. 


It  remains  to  summarize  the  work  already  undertaken  toward 
offering  to  Mexico  that  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  which  is  for  all 

people.  ...  ,  -r>  • 

(a)  Since  John  Calvin  sent  his  mission  to  the  Brazils,  since 

Coligny  fostered  the  Huguenot  colonization  in  Florida,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  in  the  van  of 
mission  enterprise,  with  means  and  men. 

The  Bible,  as  we  have  seen,  found  its  way  into  Mexico  with 
our  armies  in  1847,  and  the  seed  sown  even  upon  the  floods  of 
strife  has  been  found  now  after  these  many  years. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  first  actual  work  was  done  by  that 
apostolic  woman,  Miss  Melinda  Rankin.  Her  simple  story, 
Twenty  Years  in  Mexico,  is  a  prominent  chapter  in  that  Provi¬ 
dence  which  so  wonderfully  chooses  the  weak  things  (as  this 
world  reckons)  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty.  This 
single-handed  heroine,  strong  in  faith,  was  the  pioneer  of  Pro¬ 
testant  mission  work  in  Mexico.  Her  story  should  be  carefully 
read.*  Miss  Rankin’s  first  approaches  were  made  in  1854,  in 
the  border  town  of  Brownsville,  Texas.  There  she  started  a 
seminary  which  was  maintained  until  the  era  of  our  civil  war. 
The  revolution  of  1857,  proclaiming  religious  liberty,  opened 
Mexico  to  Protestant  laborers.  In  1860,  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
first  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  began  work  at  Mata- 
moras.  Thither  Miss  Rankin  crossed  in  1864,  and  in  1865,  by 
her  own  plea  and  presence,  raised,  in  the  United  States,  $1500 
to  forward  her  work  through  native  colporteurs,  whom  she  her¬ 
self  trained  and  sent  out. 

Her  work  at  Monterey  began  in  1866,  and  was  the  means  ol 
directing  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Riley  (of  whom  presently)  toward  this 
field  in  1869,  and  of  hastening  the  efforts  of  our  own  Church. 
In  1872  the  General  Assembly  took  action,  and  on  September 
23d  of  that  year  our  first  band  sailed  from  New  York— the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Pitkin,  Thomson,  Phillips,  with  their  wives,  and 
Miss  Ellen  P.  Allen.  They  went  directly  to  the  capital.  There 
they  found  a  large  body  of  believers,  of  anti-prelatical  conv  ic- 
tions,  embracing  some  nine  congregations,  who  at  once  solicited 
their  guidance.  Organization  began.  Method  and  coherency 
were  established.  Regular  church  life  was  instituted,  with  ordi¬ 
nances  administered  scripturally,  and  the  sacraments  restricted 
to  such  as  made  personal  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 


*  The  writer  of  this  would  most  earnestly  urge  that  every  church  should  own  a  living  and 
growing  collection  of  missionary  boohs,  accessible  to  the  congregation,  the  sure  seed  of  an 
increasing  intelligence  and  zeal  in  the  fast-reviving  devotion  to  the  missionary  command- 
incuts  of  our  Lord. 
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The  education  of  a  native  ministry  was  at  once  undertaken. 
A  popular  hymn-book  was  prepared,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  other  branches  of  the  church  in  Mexico. 
Schools  for  girls  and  young  men  were  organized.  In  1873,  work 
was  begun  at  Zacatecas,  which  has  since  become  the  centre  of  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  Northern,  as  the  capital  is  for  the  Southern  States. 
From  these  two  points,  advances  were  made  into  the  surrounding 
country,  as  Providence  opened  the  way.  Much  opposition  was 
encountered,  especially  among  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  more  remote  districts.  A  violent  outbreak  took  place 
at  Acapulco,  in  1875,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  several  per¬ 
sons,  and  for  some  years  put  an  end  to  all  public  effort  in  the 
state  of  Guerrero.  After  a  time,  a  humble  Christian  woman, 
Mathilde  Rodriguez,  was  employed  to  distribute  Bibles  and  tracts 
in  that  region,  and  to  converse  with  the  people  in  their  homes. 
The  sacred  seed  was  not  scattered  in  vain.  In  1884,  Rev.  J. 
Milton  Greene,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Procopio  Diaz,  one  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  1875,  ventured  to  revisit 
Guerrero.  They  were  eagerly  received.  In  seven  weeks,  they 
held  thirty-two  services,  established  thirteen  congregations,  bap¬ 
tized  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  and  formed  six  churches, 
regularly  organized  with  elders. 

In  1887  a  mob  attacked  the  Protestants  at  Ahuacuatitlan,  and 
three  were  murdered.  In  1890  a  worthy  elder  of  Tetela  fell  a 
victim  to  assassins.  But  in  spite  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
the  work  goes  on,  and  a  church  built  on  the  spot  where  the  three 
martyrs  yielded  up  their  lives,  commemorates  their  heroism. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Forcada,  of  our  mission,  entered  Zitacuaro,  in 
the  State  of  Michoacan.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the 
way  all  prepared  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Six  years 
before,  a  Mexican  had  opened  a  book-store  there,  and  had  taken 
with  him  four  hundred  Bibles  and  a  large  box  of  tracts.  All 
these  had  been  sold  or  given  away,  and  for  six  years  had  been 
doing  their  silent  work.  To-day  we  have,  within  a  radius  of 
thirty-five  miles,  sixteen  congregations,  and  the  field  is  one  of 
such  fruitfulness  and  promise  that  it  rivals  the  capital  in  import¬ 
ance. 

Hie  same  blessed  influence  has  been  at  work  at  Tabasco,  in  the 
extreme  southeast.  A  large  number  of  Bibles  were  scattered  in 
that  region  by  colporteurs  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  In 
1883  Mr.  Olivera,  a  young  graduate  of  our  Theological  Seminary 
in  Mexico  City,  volunteered  to  serve  in  Tabasco.  He  was  gladly 
received ;  two  churches  were  at  once  organized,  and  soon  built 
for  themselves  commodious  houses  of  worship,  free  from  debt. 

We  now  have  seven  churches  in  the  State,  with  as  many  min- 
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isters,  and  four  flourishing-schools.  Many  important  towns  are  invit¬ 
ing  us  to  enter,  and  six  Tabasquenos  are  studying  for  the  ministry. 

The  work  in  Northern  Mexico  began  at  Zacatecas  in  1873. 
The  beautiful  church  here  is  second  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  and  there  are  seventeen  out-stations.  This  church  has 
been  greatly  blessed  in  the  presence  and  labors  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Prevost 
and  his  family,  who,  though  not  connected  with  the  mission,  have 
for  years  rendered  it  invaluable  service. 

The  other  stations  in  Northern  Mexico  are  San  Luis  Potosi, 
with  six  churches;  San  Miguel  del  Mezquital  and  Saltillo,  with 
ten  out-stations. 

The  first  Presbytery  was  organized  at  Zacatecas  in  May,  1883, 
when  ten  native  preachers  were  ordained.  The  northern  and 
southern  missions  were  at  first  conducted  separately,  but  after  the 
railroad  was  completed  from  El  Paso  to  Mexico  City,  in  1884,  it 
was  found  practicable  to  unite  them.  The  missionaries  have 
steadily  endeavored  to  develop  the  native  talent  both  for  preach¬ 
ing  and  government,  so  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  work  may  be 
left  entirely  to  the  Mexican  ministry. 

The  Theological  Seminary,  begun  at  Mexico  City,  was  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  again  in  1888  to  Tlal- 
pam.  There  are  now  in  training  fifteen  young  men,  who  give 
promise  of  spirituality  and  efficiency. 

A  girls’  boarding-school  was  begun  in  Mexico  City  in  1882. 
This  has  always  been  well  filled  and  has  a  high  reputation  in  the 
community.  All  the  pupils  are  trained  in  household  duties,  and 
no  servants  are  employed  in  the  building.  The  building  was 
enlarged  in  1888  and  its  capacity  nearly  doubled.  Another 
boarding-school  for  girls  was  established  at  Monterey,  and  removed 
in  1889  to  Saltillo.  The  climate  there  is  more  healthful,  and  an 
excellent  property  was  secured  on  favorable  terms.  This  school 
will  accommodate  forty-five  pupils. 

The  mission  press  is  a  potent  aid  in  educating  the  people.  In 
1890  over  13,000,000  pages  were  issued,  including  tracts,  books, 
hymns,  and  Sunday-school  lessons.  A  religious  paper,  El  Faro, 
(The  Lighthouse)  is  published  bi-weekly,  and  has  proved  itself  a 
power  for  good. 

We  have  now  in  Mexico  seven  American  missionaries  and  four 
unmarried  ladies ;  one  hundred  and  three  Mexican  helpers,  includ¬ 
ing  twenty-five  ordained  ministers  and  twenty-five  licentiates ; 
ninety  churches,  with  5,165  communicants,  and  1,795  children  in 
the  Sunday-schools;  forty  day-schools  with  1,270  pupils,  and 
seventeen  church  buildings. 

The  roots  are  striking  down  and  out.  Churches,  even  in  deep 
poverty,  are  struggling  toward  self-help,  and  are  mutually  aiding 
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one  another.  Modest  houses  of  worship  are  being  built.  Bible 
associations  for  general  study  multiply  apace.  The  law  and 
order  of  our  polity  (so  closely  knit  to  the  genius  of  representative 
government,  being,  indeed,  the  mother  of  it)  is  gradually  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  natives  an  appreciation  of  deliberative  counsel. 
These  children  of  a  day  are  yet  babes.  By  temper  and  habit  the 
people  are  migratory  and  uncertain.  The  climate  tends  toward 
an  idle  temper.  Even  in  religion  they  demand  siestas.  Faith 
without  works  and  enthusiasm  without  consistency  are  the  tend¬ 
encies  of  this  volatile  and  impulsive  race. 

But  what  else  could  we  look  for  ?  Must  not  any  mighty  work 
come  by  process?  What  odds  are  against  brave  fidelity  every¬ 
where  !  There  are  bright  lights  of  exception  on  every  hand. 
Stability  is  increasing.  Eagerness  is  settling  into  bone  and  sinew 
of  character.  “All  things  are  possible  with  God.”  Family 
prayer  is  becoming  the  nursery  (in  that  oldest  church  of  God, 
the  home )  of  a  better  generation.  Isolated  companies  of  believers 
are  being  established  in  zeal  and  knowledge,  and  making  ready  to 
exchange  milk  for  meat.  Busy  in  wide  preaching  tours  upon 
donkey-back, — giving  constant  personal  instruction  by  way- 
side  and  threshold, — talking  far  into  the  night  to  ready  groups, — 
our  missionaries  are  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  by  all  waters, 
“sowing  for  time  and  eternity  but  praying  fervently  for  “more 
laborers.” 

“  How  great  their  work,  how  vast  their  charge  ! 

Do  Thou  their  anxious  souls  enlarge; 

To  th?m  Thy  sacred  truth  reveal, 

Suppress  their  fear,  inflame  their  zeal.” 

(h)  The  Rev,  Henry  C.  Riley,  a  man  skilled  in  Spanish,  and 
then  the  minister  to  a  Spanish  congregation  in  New  York,  was 
sent  out  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  in  1869. 
He  found  a  band  of  men  and  women  fully  alienated  from  Rome, 
yet  of  strong  Episcopalian  proclivities.  They  were  at  that  time  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd ;  the  remnant  of  an  important  com¬ 
pany  that  had  been  gathered  in  the  capital  in  1865,  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  by  Francisco  Aguilas,  a  devout  and  biblical  Christian, 
formerly  a  Roman  ecclesiastic.  Though  he  died  after  three  years 
of  intense  labor,  he  had  begun  what  craft  and  envy  could  not 
undo.  This  group  warmly  welcomed  Mr.  Riley,  and  he,  with  all 
he  had,  threw  himself  into  their  cause. 

A  gifted  Dominican  friar,  Manuel  Aguas,  who  had  been  se¬ 
lected  as  a  champion  against  Mr.  Riley,  was  led,  by  studying  the 
subject,  to  adopt  the  Protestant  faith.  Like  a  new  Saul,  he 
began  to  preach  boldly  and  powerfully  the  faith  he  once  would 
destroy.  Much  excitement  was  aroused,  and  over  forty  Protest¬ 
ants  were  killed  in  the  consequent  disturbances.  The  work  was 
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adopted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  their  assistance  a  church  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  “The  Church  of  Jesus,”  and  Mr.  Riley  was  made  the  bishop. 
The  government  granted  them,  at  a  nominal  price,  three  of  the 
cathedrals  confiscated  in  1860  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Bishop  Riley  resigned  his  office  in  1883.  The  missionaries  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  are  now  working  in  four  States,  and  report 
about  700  communicants. 

(c)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  made  rapid  progress 
since  its  entrance  in  1873.  The  Northern  branch  of  this  church 
has  a  well- distributed  and  well-organized  force,  concentrated  for 
the  most  part  in  the  large  towns  along  the  railway  lines.  They 
report  9  ordained  missionaries  and  1 2  Mexican  ministers,  with 
89  other  teachers  and  helpers.  Their  communicants  number 
2104,  and  16  young  men  are  in  training  for  the  ministry.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  working  in  17  States  with 
12  missionaries,  27  Mexican  ministers  and  3489  members. 

(d)  The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sent  a  mission¬ 
ary,  Mr.  Stevens,  to  Almalulco,  in  1873.  He  was  at  first  well 
received,  but  in  March,  1874,  a  mob  broke  into  his  house  and 
killed  him  and  one  of  his  converts,  with  shocking  mutilation. 
This  Board  has  now  6  missionaries  and  33  other  helpers,  working 
in  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora  and  Jalisco. 

(e)  The  mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  occupying  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  and 
the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo  Leon,  in  Mexico.  They 
report  8  ministers  and  35  congregations. 

(/)  Matamoras  is  the  centre  of  a  quiet  and  efficient  work  un¬ 
der  the  Society  of  Friends.  Their  efforts  are  largely  directed  to 
establishing  schools  and  publishing  religious  and  educational 
books,  which  have  a  wide  circulation. 

(g)  In  1870  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 
assumed  the  support  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Westrup,  who  had  previously 
been  employed  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  They  have  now 
10  native  and  foreign  preachers,  and  report  about  300  members. 

(h)  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  occupied  Saltillo  in 
1880.  They  have  now  seven  missionaries,  and  are  working  in 
five  States. 

(i)  The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  (Pres.)  are  working  in  the 
States  of  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz.  They  report  11  congrega¬ 
tions,  with  206  communicants. 

(j)  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  began  work  in  1886.  They 
have  stations  in  the  States  of  Aguas  Calientes  and  Guanajuato. 

There  are  now  only  three  States  of  Mexico  not  occupied  by  the 
representatives  of  some  Protestant  church.  A  cordial  spirit  of 
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harmony  and  co-operation  prevails  among  the  various  missions. 
Since  1888  annual  conferences  have  been  held,  in  which  all  de¬ 
nominations  are  represented.  It  is  hoped  to  economize  labor  and 
expense  by  conducting  in  common  the  lines  of  work  which  can 
be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  all.  A  union  hymn-book  is 
now  in  preparation,  and  representatives  of  the  missions  are  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  American  Bible  Society  to  revise  the  Spanish 
version  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  the  result  of  what  has  been  done  in  Mexico  during  the  past 
18  years,  there  are  now  at  least  15,000  Protestant  communicants 
in  organized  churches;  and  this  can  only  be  a  partial  measure  of 
the  influences  that  have  been  set  afoot.  That  such  work  could 
be  done  at  all  is  much,  and  that  it  could  be  done  with  a  force 
relatively  so  inadequate,  is  much  more ;  and  both  thoughts  plead 
powerfully  with  God's  Church  to  meet  more  than  half  way  this 
nation  that  is  to-day  stretching  out  her  hands. 

Now  is  the  time — -the  time  to  pour  in  forces  for  a  new  Mexican 
war,  but  not  now  against  Mexico,  but  for  her ;  not  with  carnal 
weapons,  but  with  those  which  are  “  mighty  through  God.”  Now 
is  the  hour  for  us  to  tell  our  neighbors  the  secret  of  the  great 
things  God  has  done  for  us,  that,  desiring  to  copy  our  prosperity, 
they  may  appreciate  its  foundation  in  the  wealth  of  Him  in 
whom,  richer  than  all  silver  and  gold  of  Mexico’s  mines,  are 
“  hid  all  the  treasures  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God.” 
The  guarantees  of  a  noble  future  to  Mexico  lie  only  in  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Christ.  Oh,  let  us  hear  the  call  and  heed  the  claims 
of  God  for  that  country,  and  in  live  earnestness  seize  the  hour  ! 
Let  us  send  squadrons  where  hitherto  we  have  sent  scouts. 
“  Who  will  go  for  us  ?  ” 

Stations. 

SOUTHERN  MEXICO. 

Begun  in  1872  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  missionaries — Rev.  J.  Milton 
Greene,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Hubert  W.  Brown  and  their  wives,  Miss  A.  M. 
Bartlett  and  Miss  Ella  De  Baun,  in  Mexico  City;  Rev.  Henry  C.  Thomson 
and  wife,  Tlalpam.  Native  ministers  :  Mexico  City,  Rev.  Arcadio  Morales, 
Rev.  Manuel  Zavaleta;  Toluca,  Rev.  Luis  Arias;  Jalapa  (Tabasco),  Rev. 
Evaristo  Hurtado ;  Ozumba,  Rev.  Jose  P.  Navarez;  Zimapan,  Rev.  Miguel 
Arias  ;  Jacala,  Rev.  Vicente  Gomez;  Huetamo,  Rev.  Enrique  Bianchi  ;  Zita- 
cuaro,  Revs.  Daniel  Rodriguez  and  Felipe  Pastrana ;  Tuxpan  (Mich.),  Revs. 
Maximiano  Palomino  and  Pedro  Ballastra  ;  Jungapeo,  Rev.  Leopoldo  Diaz; 
Vera  Cruz,  Rev.  Hipolito  Quesada ;  Paraiso,  Rev.  Solomon  R.  Diaz;  San 
Juan  Bautista,  Rev.  Procopio  C.  Diaz  ;  Comalcalco,  Rev.  Eligio  N.  Grana¬ 
dos;  Merida,  Rev.  Abraham  Franco  ;  Chilpancingo ,  Rev.  Plutarco  Arellano  ; 
Tixtla,  Rev.  Prisciliano  Zavaleta;  Mohonera,  Rev.  Felix  Gomez;  licentiates, 
6 ;  native  teachers  and  helpers,  34. 

NORTHERN  MEXICO. 

Zacatecas  :  occupied  1873  ;  laborers— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Wal- 
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lace,  Rev.  William  Wallace ;  Rev.  Jesus  Martinez,  Rev.  Brigidio  Sepulveda 
and  Rev.  Luis  Amaya  ;  licentiates,  9;  native  helpers,  4. 

San  Luis  Potosi:  occupied  1873;  laborers — Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Beall; 
Rev.  Hesiquio  Forcada ;  licentiates,  3;  teachers,  6. 

Saltillo:  occupied  1884;  laborers — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Boyce,  Miss 
Jennie  Wheeler  and  Miss  Mabel  Elliott;  licentiate!,  7  ;  teachers,  8. 

San  Miguel  del  Mezquital:  occupied  1876;  laborers — Rev.  David 
J.  Stewart  and  wife  ;  1  teacher. 


Missionaries  in  Mexico,  1872-1891. 

Figures,  Term  of  Service  in  the  Field. 

1872-1876 
1886- 
1883- 

1883- 1886 
1887- 

1884- 

1884- 

1885- 


*  Died. 

Allen.  Miss  E.  P., 

Bartlett,  Miss  Annetta, 

Beall,  Rev.  M.  E., 

*Bea)l,  Mrs., 

Beall,  Mrs., 

Boyce,  Rev.  Isaac, 

Boyce,  Mrs., 

Brown,  Rev.  Hubert  W. 

Brown,  Mrs.  (Miss  M.  W. 

Jacobs,  1883),  1886- 

Burdick,  Miss  V.  G.,  1883-1884 

Cochran,  Miss  A.  D.,  1879-1882 

Cochran,  Miss  M.  E.,  1879- 

Coopwood,  Mrs.  E.,  1884-1885 

De  Baun,  Miss  Ella,  1889— 

De  Jesi,  L.  M„  1882-1884 

Disosway,  Miss  V.  A.,  1886-1888 

Elliott,  Miss  M.,  1887- 

Forbes,  Miss  M.  G.,  1877-1880 

Greene,  Rev.  J.  M.,  1881- 

Greene,  Mrs.,  1881- 

Haymaker,  Rev.  E.  M.,  1884-1887 

Haymaker,  Mrs.,  1884-1887 

Hennequin,  M  issL.  H.  IT.,  1877-1881 
Hutchinson,  Rev.  M.  N.  1872-1880 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  1872-1880 

*Irwin,  Rev.  R.  D.,  1887. 


Irwin,  Mrs., 

1887. 

Keil,  Rev.  A .  P., 

1879-1883 

Keil,  Mrs., 

1879-1883 

Latimer,  Miss  L.  M., 

1881-1883 

*Leason,  Miss  M.  E., 

1876-1877 

McFarren,  Miss  Kate, 

1883-1885 

McKnight,  Miss  M.  H., 

1886. 

Ogden,  Rev.  Rollo, 

1882-1883 

Ogden,  Mrs., 

1882-1883 

Phillips,  Rev.  M., 

1872-1881 

Phillips,  Mrs., 

1872-1881 

Pitkin,  Rev.  P.  H., 

1872-1873 

Polhemus,  Rev.  I.  H., 

1879-1881 

Polhemus,  Mrs., 

1879-1881 

Prevost,  Miss  A.  M., 

1884-1886 

Shaw,  Rev.  Harvey, 

1882-1883 

Shaw,  Mrs., 

1882-1883 

Snow,  Miss  F.  C., 

1881-1886 

Stewart,  Rev.  D.  J., 

1875- 

Stewart,  Mrs., 

1881- 

Thomson,  Rev.  H.  C., 

1872- 

Thomson,  Mrs., 

1872- 

Wallace,  Rev.  T.  F., 

1878- 

Wallace,  Mrs., 

1878— 

Ward,  Miss  Fannie, 

1885- 

Wheeler,  Miss  Sennie, 

1889- 

Wilson,  Rev.  S.  T., 

1882-1884 

Books  of  Reference. 

About  Mexico,  Past  and  Present.  H.  M.  Johnson.  $1.50. 
Appleton’s  Guide  to  Mexico.  1886.  $2.00. 

Aztec  Land.  M.  M.  Ballou.  $1.50. 

Conquest  of  Mexico.  W.  H.  Prescott. 

Face  to  Face  with  Mexicans.  F.  C.  Gooch. 

Mexican  Guide.  J.  A.  Janvier.  1888.  $2.00. 

Mexico.  A.  F.  Bandolier.  $5.00. 

Mexico  and  its  Religions.  R.  A.  Wilson.  $1.75. 

Old  Mexico  and  Her  Lost  Provinces.  W.  H.  Bishop.  $2.00. 
Our  Next-door  Neighbor:  Mexico.  G.  Haven.  $3.50. 
Popular  History  of  Mexican  People.  H.  H.  Bancroft. 

Story  of  Mexico.  Susan  Hale.  $1.50. 

Through  the  Heart  of  Mexico.  J.  N.  McCarty. 

Travels  in  Mexico.  F.  A.  Ober.  $3.75. 

Twenty  Years  in  Mexico.  Melinda  Rankin.  $1.25. 
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MISSIONS  IN  GUATEMALA. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1882  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Hill  proceeded,  under  appointment  of  the  Board,  to  organize  the 
first  Protestant  Mission  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  and  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  work,  begun  within  the  last  decade. 

I.  The  Country. — Guatemala  is  the  most  western  of  the 
states  of  Central  America.  Its  area  is  40,777  square  miles,  about 
five  times  that  of  New  Jersey.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
very  broken.  The  greater  part  is  elevated  five  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  a  strip  of  flat  land 
thirty  miles  wide.  To  this  succeed  the  lofty  coast  mountains, 
many  of  them  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  with  their  noble  peaks 
Pacaya,  Agua,  and  Fuega.  The  interior  is  a  succession  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys.  Rivers  and  streams  are  numerous ;  those  on  the 
western  side  are  the  shorter,  owing  to  the  abrupt  descent.  In 
the  rainy  season  they  are  dashing  torrents,  and  add  much  to  the 
diversity  of  the  landscape.  The  principal  metals  are  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  iron  ;  and  these  are  abundant. 

The  climate  is  fine.  Because  of  the  elevation  of  the  country, 
tropical  diseases  are  almost  unknown.  Even  the  best  insurance' 
companies  do  not  charge  any  extra  premiums  for  residence  there. 
The  coast,  though  not  so  salubrious  as  the  interior,  is  far  less  un¬ 
healthy  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  temperature  in  the 
capital  is  almost  the  same  throughout  the  year.  The  beginning 
of  January  is  like  a  warm  June  in  central  New  York.  There  is 
a  rainy  season  from  May  to  October.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
such  that  in  many  localities  three  crops  of  corn  are  raised  an¬ 
nually,  and  good  crops  of  grass  are  gathered  every  few  weeks. 
Farming  is  never  suspended.  Almost  anything  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  will  thrive.  The  staple  is  coffee,  though  many  capitalists 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  rubber.  For  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  country,  sugar,  good  rice,  fair  cotton,  wool,  and  a 
mild  kind  of  tobacco  are  produced. 

II.  The  People. — The  population  is  made  up  of  whites  (180,- 
000),  mostly  descended  from  the  early  Spanish  settlers ;  mestizoes 
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(300,000),  the  children  of  whites  and  Indians ;  negroes,  pure  and 
mixed  (8,000)  ;  and  pure-blooded  Indians  (720,000)  ;  total,  1,208,- 
000.  The  Indians,  as  a  rule,  live  by  themselves,  and  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  our  country.  The  civil  authorities  immediately 
governing  them  are  commonly  chosen  from  their  own  race. 

History. — The  coast  of  this  region  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1502;  the  country  was  made  a  Spanish  dependency  in  1524, 
and  was  erected  into  a  captain-generalcy  in  1527  by  Charles  Y. 
In  1821  Guatemala  threw  oft’  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1823  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  Central  American  federal  Republic.  In  1839 
the  territory  of  the  latter  was  diminished  by  the  secession  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  in  1851  Guatemala  separated  from  the  confederation, 
as  an  independent  republic.  By  proclamation  of  President  Bar¬ 
rios,  March  15th,  1873,  religious  liberty  was  guaranteed  to  all,  and 
during  his  administration  trade  and  general  prosperity  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  In  1884  war  broke  out  between  Guatemala  and  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  from  President  Barrios  for  the 
union  of  all  the  Central  American  States.  At  the  outset  of  the 
conflict  the  President  was  killed.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
President  Barillos,  who  has  pursued  the  same  enlightened  policy 
as  his  predecessor.  In  1890  war  was  again  declared  with  San 
Salvador,  but  after  a  few  months  of  active  hostilities,  peace  was 
proclaimed. 

Condition  of  the  People. — In  the  cities  they  enjoy  most  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  civilization.  Into  the  capital  water  has  been  introduced. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  paved  with  stone,  and  lighted  with  gaso¬ 
line  lamps.  Good  order  is  maintained  by  a  fine  body  of  police. 
The  cleanliness  of  the  city,  the  peaceable  character  of  the  people, 
tie  excellence  of  the  public  buildings,  which  are  broad  and  low, 
that  they  may  withstand  earthquakes,  are  all  sources  of  amaze¬ 
ment  to  the  foreigner. 

Education,  though  improving,  is  most  imperfect.  In  the  capital 
only  one-fifth  of  the  people  can  read.  In  the  country  at  large  the 
proportion  is  as  low  as  one-tenth. 

Nor  can  a  more  favorable  report  be  made  as  to  morals. 
Drunkenness  is  fearfully  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Indians.  The  social  corruption  is  astounding. 
The  same  picture  is  presented  that  we  have  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans. 

Religion. — Roman  Catholicism  is  and  has  been  the  one  religion. 
In  1883  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  capital  there  were  not  fifteen 
actual  communicants  of  Protestant  Churches.  As  in  Mexico,  how¬ 
ever,  so  here,  Romanism  has  sunk  even  lower  than  the  people 
whom  it  has  degraded.  The  result  is  that  they  have  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  church.  Nothing  is  done  to  supply  the  spiritual 
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void,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  purely  secular  education  is  the  only 
need  of  the  country.  Hence,  the  educated  classes  are  drifting  into 
all  forms  of  infidelity,  while  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large," 
says  Mr.  Hill,  “  is  that  of  gross  ignorance  of  what  Christianity 
really  is.”  In  the  words  of  an  intelligent  Romanist  from  Europe, 
“  they  are  not  Catholics,  but  heathen.” 

III.  Mission  Work  in  Guatemala  has  thus  far  been  carried  on 
exclusively  by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  Early  in  1882  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  for  the  second  time  called  to  this  field.  Assurances  were 
given  of  the  sympathy  of  President  Barrios  with  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions  The  Jesuits  had  been  expelled,  and  religious  liberty  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  republic.  These  facts,  and  the  consideration  that 
in  the  whole  country  there  was  not  one  Protestant  service,  while 
in  the  capital  were  many  Europeans  and  Americans  who  might  be 
expected  soon  to  make  an  English  service  self-sustaining,  led  to  the 
occupation  of  the  field  by  the  Board. 

The  plan  adopted  was  to  gather  an  English-speaking  congrega¬ 
tion  and  organize  a  Protestant  Church.  Services  were  held  for 
a  time  in  private  residences,  with  an  increase  from  week  to  week 
until  about  forty  were  present.  It  was  not  long  before  a  house 
within  two  squares  of  the  centre  of  the  city  was  rented  from  the 
President  at  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and  a  committee  of  gentle¬ 
men  were  soliciting  contributions  toward  furnishing  it.  By  April 
27th,  1883,  the  new  missionaries  were  fully  established,  and  were 
encouraged  especially  by  the  attendance  of  natives.  The  young 
men  seemed  to  be  particularly  attracted.  The  patronage  of 
leading  citizens,  both  English  and  native,  was  offered  if  schools 
should  be  opened.  A  Sunday-school  was  organized,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the  children  of  the  President  and  by  others  in  high  po¬ 
sitions.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  new  chapel  was  filled. 
Even  the  rain  could  not  keep  the  people  away.  In  the  main,  they 
were  intelligent  artisans,  and  were  as  well-behaved  and  attentive 
as  could  be  desired.  Some  came,  notwithstanding  that  their  crafts 
were  thereby  endangered. 

In  January,  1884,  Miss  M.  L.  Hammond  and  Miss  Annie  E. 
Ottaway  arrived.  The  school  organized  by  them  on  January  28th, 
was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  people.  There  were  more 
applications  than  could  be  entertained,  and  the  desire  was  gener¬ 
ally  expressed  that  boarders  as  well  as  day-scholars  should  be 
accommodated. 

Work  among  the  Spanish  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hill  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Senor  Don  Louis  Canal,  a  licentiate  preacher  from 
Mexico.  The  ministrations  of  the  latter  attracted  large  numbers. 
Between  four  and  five  thousand  persons  must  have  heard  him  at 
least  once  from  curiosity,  though  the  number  of  regular  attendants 
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was  not  over  thirty.  Five  hopeful  converts  were  the  result  of 
these  services. 

During  the  year  1885  the  Spanish  services  were  maintained 
with  an  attendance  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  mainly  from  the 
artisan  class.  The  English  service  was  also  continued,  with  con¬ 
gregations  varying  from  thirty  to  forty.  Eighty-nine  persons 
were  enrolled  as  habitual  attendants,  but  thirty-six  left  the  city 
during  the  year.  The  plan  of  weekly  offerings  was  adopted  in 
both  congregations,  and  the  amount  raised  for  self-support  thereby 
doubled.  Moreover,  the  chapel  was  presented  with  an  elegant 
pulpit,  the  gift  and  work  of  the  carpenters  employed  by  the  Guate¬ 
mala  Central  Railroad  Company.  A  few  German  friends  of  the 
Mission  gave  to  the  native  congregation  a  beautiful  communion  set. 

The  girls’  school,  under  the  name  of  “  El  Colegio  Ameri¬ 
cano,”  continued  to  receive  a  fair  degree  of  patronage,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  during  the  first  year  it  had  been  much  embarrassed 
for  want  of  books,  and  that,  because  of  whooping-cough,  its  ses¬ 
sions  had  been  suspended  for  some  time. 

The  year  1886  was  marked  by  increased  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  priests.  Parents  were  warned  against  sending  their  child¬ 
ren  to  the  school.  This,  in  consequence,  suffered,  though  excel¬ 
lent  work  was  done  in  it,  and  the  teachers,  by  their  blameless 
lives,  made  their  influence  felt  on  all  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
The  hostility  of  the  priests  was  developed  by  a  series  of  discourses 
preached  by  Mr.  Hill  on  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church  and 
subsequently  circulated  as  tracts.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
Mr.  Hill  resigned. 

Untoward  circumstances  then  seriously  retarded  the  growth  of 
the  mission.  Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  only  or¬ 
dained  missionary  in  the  field,  the  service  in  English  was  sus¬ 
pended  ;  but  after  a  few  months  it  was  resumed  through  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Hosmer,  the  American  Consul,  who  is  an 
authorized  reader  of  the  Church  of  England  liturgy.  The  work 
in  Spanish  was  also  hindered.  The  chapel  was  closed.  A  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  vernacular  was,  however,  conducted  in  the  school¬ 
building  by  Professor  Wilson,  a  resident  of  the  city,  and  by  the 
ruling  elder  of  the  Spanish  church.  The  ladies  of  the  mission 
continued  the  Sabbath-school,  including  a  class  in  Spanish,  hold¬ 
ing  the  sessions  in  their  own  parlor.  On  September  29  Rev.  E. 
M.  Haymaker,  who  had  been  transferred  by  the  Board  from  the 
Mexican  mission,  arrived.  A  master  of  the  Spanish  language,  he 
was  able  to  begin  work  at  once.  The  services  in  English  and 
Spanish  were  continued  as  before,  and  a  Friday  evening  prayer¬ 
meeting  was  started  in  private  houses  with  encouraging  results. 
The  only  part  of  the  work  which  remained  undisturbed  during 
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the  year  was  the  school,  or  Colegio  Americano,  under  the  charge 
of  the  ladies  of  the  mission.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudice 
against  Protestant  schools,  twenty-seven  pupils  were  in  attendance. 

The  year  1888  was  marked  by  substantial  advance  in  the 
equipment  of  the  mission.  A  site  for  a  chapel  was  purchased, 
and  the  corner-stone  laid  on  Christmas  Day,  the  first  ceremony 
of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  Guatemala.  The  services  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  Euglish  were  conducted  as  before,  but  with  more  encour¬ 
aging  results.  Itinerary  work  in  the  suburban  districts  was 
undertaken  by  Victor  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Haymaker’s  assistant.  No¬ 
where  did  he  experience  decided  opposition.  In  some  places  he 
was  favorably  received.  He  sold  and  distributed  large  num¬ 
bers  of  tracts  and  Bibles,  expounded  the  Word  of  God  in  many 
towns,  and  often  illustrated  its  pictorial  parts  by  a  magic  lantern. 
In  most  of  the  villages  he  found  the  poverty  so  great  that  no 
priest  would  stay,  and  for  this  reason  anything  religious  was  wel¬ 
comed.  The  school  was  continued,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  Miss  Hammond  on  furlough.  There  was  development  in  the 
quality,  if  not  in  the  quantity  of  the  work.  To  the  great  regret 
of  all,  Miss  Ottaway  was  constrained  by  filial  duty  to  withdraw. 
Miss  Imogene  Stimers  was,  however,  sent  by  the  Board  to  fill  her 
place.  Steps  were  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
school,  and  one  pupil  was  received. 

In  1889,  the  force  was  increased  by  the  arrrival  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Iddings.  The  church-building  advanced  toward  comple¬ 
tion.  The  attendance  at  the  Spanish  services  more  than 
doubled.  A  normal  Bible-class  was  started.  Systematic  visita¬ 
tion  of  hotels,  hospitals,  etc.,  was  inaugurated.  The  church  or¬ 
ganization,  which  had  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  two  years, 
was  revived.  A  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  evangelistic 
work.  Trips  were  made  through  the  eastern  circuit  and  to 
Quezattenango,  the  second  city  of  the  Kepublic.  Many  villages 
were  visited  and  large  numbers  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
sold,  and  not  a  few  subscriptions  were  received  to  the  religious 
paper  of  the  mission.  Nevertheless,  considerable  opposition  was 
encountered.  The  membership  of  the  girls’  school  increased  to 
forty,  though  there  were  no  additions  to  the  boarding  department. 
A  kindergarten  was  instituted  by  Miss  Stimers  with  much  success. 
The  work  done,  however,  only  made  more  apparent  the  extent, 
the  need,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  field,  and  also  the  insufficiency 
of  means. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  school  would  be  able  to  maintain  itself 
in  a  rented  building  until  the  Board  was  in  position  to  secure  for 
it  a  permanent  home  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  boarding-school. 
The  sale  of  the  building  occupied  from  the  beginning,  however. 
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and  the  impossibility  of  securing  another,  except  at  an  enormous 
expense,  led  the  Board  in  its  financial  straits  to  suspend  the  school 
early  in  1891,  until  the  way  should  be  open  for  resuming  it  under 
more  favorable  circumstances. 

IV.  Special  Hindrances. — 

Ignorance. — If  the  people  had  the  Bible,  very  few  of  them 
could  read  it. 

Immorality. — They  are  so  degraded  as  to  be  incapable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  even  the  moral  superiority  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

Superstition. — Image  worship  is  almost  universal.  Hideously 
carved  and  painted  images  abound.  The  dominion  of  the  priests 
is  general,  and  their  efforts  against  our  educational  work  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  unceasing.  The  Indian  aborigines,  too,  who  have 
never  yielded  to  the  power  of  Rome,  still  practice  their  old  rites 
and  incantations. 

Infidelity.  -  The  more  intelligent,  disgusted  with  the  dissolute¬ 
ness  of  the  priests,  have  come  to  believe  in  nothing. 

V.  Encouragements. — These  are  found : 

1.  In  the  Spirit  of  Progress  now  universal  in  Guatemala.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  first  mission  to  this  country 
should  have  been  undertaken  just  when  it  was.  Every  interest 
has  recently  sprung  into  new  life.  A  new  religion  is,  therefore,  in 
keeping  with  the  times  and  ought  to  receive  an  impetus  from 
them. 

2.  The  Press. — This  is  fearless  in  its  denunciation  and  exposure 
of  Romanism,  and  thus  clears  the  ground  for  evangelical  truth. 

3.  The  Attitude  of  the  Government. — Absolute  religious  liberty 
is  enjoyed.  President  Barrios,  though  not  a  Christian,  gave  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Protestant  Missions.  His  successor  has 
done  the  same.  Some  warm  Romanists,  moreover,  are  like- 
minded,  feeling  that  our  missions  will  tend  to  purify  their  church, 
In  general  the  attitude  of  the  people  is  favorable  to  everything 
from  the  United  States. 

4.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  work  (1890).  Mr.  Haymaker 
summarizes  it  as  follows :  “  In  the  capital  there  is  an  English  con¬ 
gregation  that  ranges  in  attendance  from  1 2  to  35 ;  a  Sunday- 
school  varying  from  15  to  40 ;  a  Spanish  congregation  ranging 
from  20  to  65,  or  more,  in  attendance,  though  if  all  our  adherents 
should  attend  at  once  we  would  have  more  than  200.  In  Santa 
Rosita  a  congregation  of  30  or  more,  and  a  most  interesting  work 
going  on  ;  material  for  a  congregation  as  soon  as  we  can  start  work 
in  San  Jose  de  al  Golfo,  where  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Bible  and  Mensajero  (mission  paper),  three  of  them 
former  attendants  of  our  congregation  in  the  capital.  A  regular 
tract  and  Bible  agent  in  Quezaltenango  and  another  in  Coban, 
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two  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Republic  outside  the  capi¬ 
tal.  We  have  Bibles,  tracts  and  papers  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  and  they  are  being  read  and  are  doing  their  work.  At 
present  one  of  the  students  is  working  in  two  important  towns 
down  the  railroad,  trying  to  bring  together  some  scattered  friends 
of  our  cause  who  are  known  to  be  there,  and  form  a  nucleus  for 
more  definite  work,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  have 
success.” 

And  yet,  in  view  of  the  work  to  be  done,  this  is  merely  a  be¬ 
ginning.  In  the  capital,  with  its  sixty  thousand  souls,  are  but 
seven  Christian  missionaries  and  teachers.  Within  a  radius  of 
seventy-five  miles  are  fifteen  towns,  ranging  in  population  from 
five  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand,  and  as  accessible  to  the 
truth  as  is  Philadelphia,  and  yet  the  pure  Gospel  is  seldom  even 
named  in  one  of  them.  In  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  there  is 
already  a  church  for  every  four  hundred  people,  are  there  not 
some  who  can  heed,  as  well  as  hear  the  call,  “  Come  over  into 
Guatemala  and  help  us.” 


Station. 

Organized  in  1882 ;  station,  Guatemala  City,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
seaport  of  San  Jose;  la  bo  re  re — Rev.  Messrs.  E.  M.  Haymaker  and  D.  Y. 
Iddings  and  their  wives;  Miss  M.  L.  Hammond  and  Miss  Imogene  Stimers ; 
two  native  helpers. 


Missionaries  in  Guatemala,  1882-1891. 


Figures,  Term  of  Service  in  the  Field. 


Hammond,  Miss  M.  L., 
Haymaker,  Rev.  E.  M., 
Haymaker,  Mrs., 

Hill,  Rev.  John  C., 
Hill,  Mrs.  John  C., 


1884- 

1887- 

1887- 

1882-1886 

1882-1886 


Iddings,  Rev.  D.  Y., 
Iddings,  Mrs., 

Ottaway,  Miss  Annie  E., 
Stimers,  Miss  Imogene, 


1889- 

181-9- 

1884-1889 

1888- 


Books  op  Reference. 

Central  America.  II.  H.  Bancroft.  3  v.  $4.50  each. 

Guatemala.  W.  T.  Brigham.  $5.00. 

Here  and  There  in  Yucatan.  Alice  le  Plongeon.  $2.50. 

In  and  Out  of  Central  America.  Frank  Vincent.  $2.00. 

Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America.  J.  L.  Stephens.  2  v.  $6.00. 
States  of  Central  America.  E.  G.  Squier.  $4.00. 
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The  Persecuted  Chinese  Christian. 


In  a  farewell  meeting  that  was  held  at  the 
close  of  the  Synod  of  China  last  spring  the 
oldest  pastor  of  the  Ningpo  Presbytery  in  a 
strong  address  urged  his  fellow  pastors  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  people  for  a  time  of  testing,  which 
he  said  God  would  undoubtedly  use  in  China 
just  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  He 
recommended  to  them  a  method  which  he  was 
using,  namely,  reading  the  people  selections 
from  the  accounts  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
church,  that  their  example  might  inspire  a 
like  fortitude.  The  Church  in  China  does  not 
need  to  read  a  book  of  the  martyrs — she  is 
writing  one.  What  James  and  Paul  and 
Polycarp  and  Irenseus, ‘‘and  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs”  did  for  early  Christianity  the 
Chinese  Christian  is  doing  for  nineteenth 
century  Christianity.  He  is  witnessing  a 
good  confession  before  many  witnesses.  The 
native  Christian,  so  feeble,  so  apparently  un¬ 
fitted  to  endure  a  severe  strain,  is  being  tried 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction. 

The  howling  mob  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Christian,  has 
found  its  true  type  in  the  Boxer  and  his  allies, 
who  in  these  latter  days  have  sought  to  tor¬ 
ture  and  destroy  the  Chinese  Christian.  The 
animosity  against  the  foreigner  is  only  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  hatred  felt  for  his  convert. 

The  following  proclamation  was  posted 
on  the  wall  of  the  yamen  in  Chining  Chow  Fu : 

“  The  Taku  forts  have  been  retaken  by  the 
Chinese,  Gen.  Tung  Fu-Shieng  has  led  the 


Boxers  and  the  godesses,  and  has  destroyed 
twenty  foreign  men-of-war,  killing  6,000  for 
eign  soldiers.  The  seven  devilish  countries 
consuls  came  to  beg  for  peace.  General  Tung 
now  has  killed  all  the  foreign  soldiers.  The 
secondary  devils  (meaning  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians)  must  die.  General  Tung  has  ordered 
the  Boxers  to  go  to  the  foreign  countries 
and  bring  out  their  devil  emperors  (Kwei 
wang)  from  their  holes.  One  foreigner  must 
not  be  allowed  to  live.  All  who  are  not  Chi¬ 
nese  must  be  destroyed.” 

Hundreds  of  such  edicts  have  been  issued 
by  those  in  authority.  It  requires  no  large 
knowledge  of  Chinese  character  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  such  utterances  on  the  “lewd 
fellow  of  the  baser  sort.” 

The  governor  of  Shantung,  Yuen  Shi  Kai, 
seeing,  he  claims,  the  impossibility  of  protect¬ 
ing  mission  property  and  the  native  converts, 
issued  orders  to  his  subordinates  that  the 
property  should,  for  the  time  being,  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  advised 
that  the  Christians  should  temporarily  abjure 
Christianity.  The  details  of  accomplishing 
these  results  he  left  to  the  various  prefects  and 
district  magistrates.  The  “liostiles”  among 
the  latter  immediately  seized  the  opportunity 
to  issue  orders  that  mission  property  should 
be  confiscated,  and  that  the  Christians  be 
compelled  not  only  to  abjure  Christianity, 
but  also  to  give  pledge  that  they  would  never 
enter  the  Church  again.  In  this  way  renounc¬ 
ing  their  errors,  one  official  proclaims,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  good  subjects  of  the  Great 
Pure  Dynasty  again. 

The  Boxer,  single  handed,  would  have  been 
limited  in  his  power  for  evil.  The  official 
sanction  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  and  hence 
of  officials  of  all  ranks,  gave  him  practically 
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unlimited  power  to  persecute.  Rev.  W.  O. 
Elterich  of  Chefoo  writes: 

“  We  have  been  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
(whose  rank  is  almost  the  equal  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor)  to  the  prefect  of  Chingchoufu  in  which 
he  sets  forth  that  the  native  Christians  are 
the  source  of  all  the  troubles  with  the  Boxers, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  cause  them  to  cease 
was  to  have  all  district  magistrates  compel 
the  native  Christians  to  give  up  the  Christian 
religion  and  return  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  That  this  letter  has  borne  fruit  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  district 
magistrates  have  issued  proclamations  along 
this  line,  in  some  cases  giving  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  only  three  days  in  which  to  recant.  Not 
only  so,  but  a  number  have  already  been  ar¬ 
rested,  dreadfully  beaten,  and  many  others 
driven  from  their  homes.” 

Rev.  Paul  D.  Bergen  of  Tsingtau  affirms : 

“  That  in  at  least  four  or  five  official  dis¬ 
tricts  Peking  proclamations  have  been  publicly 
posted  stating  that  the  government  is  now  at 
war  with  foreign  powers  and  praising  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  Boxers,  also  going  on  to  say 
that  if  the  native  Christians  desire  to  still  be 
considered  as  Chinese,  they  must  renounce 
publicly  their  faith  before  the  official.  Other¬ 
wise  they  will  be  left  to  the  will  of  the  Boxers 
with  no  hope  of  protection  or  reparation.” 

No  words  can  depict  the  reign  of  terror 
through  which  the  Chinese  Christian  has 
passed  in  the  last  few  months.  Has  he  stood 
the  test  ?  Let  a  simple  recital  of  facts  an¬ 
swer.  One  of  the  magistrates  seized  Rev. 
Ting  Li  Mai,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  near  Laichowfu  City.  Ting  Li  Mai 
is  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  native  pastors, 
a  graduate  of  the  last  theological  class,  and  a 
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most  lovable  and  admirable  young  man.  He, 
with  some  others,  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  inciting  trouble,  thrown  into  a  foul  jaL  | 
and  beaten  two  hundred  blows  with  a  bamboo  j 
club  on  the  naked  thighs.  Mr.  Ting,  being  ’ 
the  leader,  was  treated  the  worst.  It  is  re-  | 
ported  that  his  thighs  and  legs  were  beaten 
into  a  jelly. 

In  open  court  the  magistrate  asked  him, 
“Are  you  a  Christian?”  “Yes,”  Mr.  Ting 
replied,  “lam.”  Turning  to  the  lictors,  the 
magistrate  ordered  him  beaten,  after  which 
he  again  demanded,  “Are  you  a  Christian?” 
“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “I  am.”  The  lictors 
were  then  ordered  to  beat  him  again,  after 
which  he  was  remanded  to  prison.  Dr.  Lio, 
also  a  graduate  of  Tengchow  College,  now 
practicing  medicine  in  Laichowfu  City,  was 
treated  the  same  way,  and  likewise  refused 
to  deny  his  Master.  They  were  kept  in  prison 
some  weeks,  the  magistrates  endeavoring  to 
extort  money  from  them.  These  miserable 
opium-eating  harpies  are  accustomed  to  in¬ 
flict  various  hardships  on  their  victims,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  be  compelled 
through  suffering  to  purchase  certain  im¬ 
munities.  Mr.  Ting  and  Dr.  Lio  have  already 
spent  in  these  few  weeks  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  cash,  almost  half  of  Mr.  Ting’s  sal¬ 
ary,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  endure 
during  this  hot  weather  the  rigors  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

After  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  aided  by  the  efficient  United  States 
Consul,  Hon.  John  Fowler,  the  release  of  Mr. 
Ting  and  Dr.  Lio  was  effected.  Neither  Mr. 
Ting  nor  Dr.  Lio  at  any  time  gave  the  least 
evidence  of  yielding,  and  they  persistently 
refused  to  deny  their  Lord  and  Master.  Mr. 
Ting  is  second  to  none,  native  or  foreigner,  in 
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his  influence  over  the  native  Church,  and 
being  a  man  of  more  than  usual  ability,  his 
work  has  been  greatly  blessed. 

Others,  both  in  our  own  and  other  missions, 
have  had  trial  of  “  cruel  mocldngs  and  scourg- 
ings;  have  been  stoned,  tempted,  slain  with 
the  sword.”  In  some  cases  along  the  Shan¬ 
tung  and  Chihli  border,  the  mangled  bodies 
of  rhese  lowly  followers  of  Christ  have  been 
thrown  into  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  hum¬ 
ble  homes. 

Mr.  Ting  and  Dr.  Lio  were  both  educated 
men.  We  find  the  same  constancy  among 
the  lowly  Chinese  Christians. 

Miss  C.  E.  Hawes,  who  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Wei  Hien  Mission,  bears  witness  to  the  fidel¬ 
ity  of  a  humble  native  disciple : 

“My  good  faithful  cook,  who  prepared  for 
us  the  last  food  (which  renewed  our  strength 
for  that  long  walk  of  ten  miles  to  the  German 
mines),  faithful  and  true  to  us,  was  beaten 
almost  to  death  by  the  mob.  They  tore  his 
clothes  all  off  him  and  took  his  money  and 
beat  him  with  a  club  having  nails  in  it.  To¬ 
day  that  good  man  bears  in  his  body  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  .  .  . 

“  .  .  .  I  am  well  and  able  to  help  the  work 
by  talking  in  the  churches.  I  want  to  tell 
everybody  about  our  faithful,  true  Christians 
in  China,  some  of  them  suffering  horrible 
torture,  and  some  killed  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

Dr.  Charles  Lewis  of  Chinanfu  relates  how 
his  cook,  Mr.  Kichin,  after  much  suffering, 
,.  won  a  martyr’s  crown.  To  the  last  he  refused 
'  to  deny  his  Lord,  though  by  so  doing  he  lost 
|  his  life  and  left  a  wife  and  three  helpless 
1  children  without  a  breadwinner.  He  was  be- 
i  headed  and  his  head  was  suspended  from  a 
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trea.  A  missionary  said  of  him,  “He  was  a 
good  man  and  went  straight  to  heaven.” 

Eleven  families,  embracing  fifty -three  per¬ 
sons  from  the  village  of  the  murdered  cook, 
all  of  them  brought  into  the  church  largely 
through  his  influence  and  that  of  his  brother, 
have  been  burnt  out  of  house  and  home,  but 
the  fire  did  not  burn  out  their  faith  in  Christ. 

Rev.  John  Murray  from  Chiningchow  says: 

“  Word  from  the  interior  tells  us  of  bitter 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  trials  and 
losses  of  missionaries  escaping  from  the  fiends 
are  almost  forgotten  when  we  think  of  the 
situation  of  the  native  Church.  Here  are  a 
few  specimens.  A  trusty,  Christian  servant 
at  Chinan  killed ;  four  others  in  the  same  vil¬ 
lage  carried  captive.  Christian  preacher  ar¬ 
rested  and  severely  beaten  because  he  said  he 
was  a  Christian.  Property  of  many  stolen  or 
burned;  parties  of  men,  women  and  little 
children  forced  to  flee;  others  refused  the 
water  of  the  public  wells.  Officials  trying  to 
make  the  Christians  recant,  with  what  suc¬ 
cess  not  yet  known.  It  is  trying  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.”  One  old  preacher  was  offered  the  | 
alternative  of  worshipping  the  idols  or  death ;  J 
he  chose  the  latter,  whereupon  his  ears  were  * 
first  cut  off  and  then  his  head,  and  his  body  j 
offered  in  sacrifice.  His  case  is  by  no  means 
exceptional. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Shoemaker  of  Ningpo  thus  speaks 
of  the  native  Christian :  “I  cannot  close  with¬ 
out  a  tribute  of  praise  for  the  way  our  Chris¬ 
tians  are  facing  this  crisis.  They  know  their 
lives  are  in  the  balance  and  it  is  driving  them 
close  to  God.  If  death  and  suffering  come,  I 
am  sure  it  will  open  the  gate  for  many  a  true 
martyr  to  enter  into  eternal  joy.  A  helper 
writes  to-day:  ‘Our  position  is  most  danger¬ 
ous.  We  can  only  trust  the  Lord  to  fulfill  to 
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ns  John  xvi  :33.’  The  promises  of  the  Word 
nave  meaning  to  these  people  now  as  never 
before.  God  help  them  and  help  us  all  to  be 
‘faithful  unto  death.’” 

Many  have  already  suffered  a  martyr’s 
death  and  more  will  follow.  But  may  we  not 
say  of  these  Chinese  Christians  what  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Simcox  said  of  the  massacre 
of  her  son  and  daughter  at  Paotingfu,  “If 
His  cause  would  be  glorified  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  voung  lives  at  this  time,  His  will  be 
done ”  1 

The  Church  in  China  will  come  out  puri¬ 
fied  with  such  a  baptism  of  fire. 


Forn.  /92 


WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
601  WITHERSPOON  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


Kodoli,  India,  October  14th,  1900. 
AYE  you  ever  beeD  so  happy  that  you  felt 


n  you  could  not  hold  another  drop  ?  That 
is  how  I  feel  to-day,  and  though  it  is  the 
Sabbath,  I  must  tell  you.  Last  Sabbath  our  na¬ 
tive  pastor  baptized  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
adults,  and  received  into  the  Church  fourteen 
others,  formerly  baptized ,  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  So  glad  a  day  never 
came  into  my  years  before.  They  came  in 
groups  of  twelve  or  fifteen  and  took  the  solemn 
life-long  vows.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  back 
the  tears  as  we  listened  to  the  strong  voices  of 
the  men,  with  all  the  conviction  of  their  souls 
promising  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  give  up  their 
idols  and  worship  the  one  “  Upper  God.” 

The  service  with  the  Lord’s  Supper  occupied 
over  three  hours,  but  we  never  thought  of  be¬ 
ing  tired.  The  room,  our  dispensary,  was  not 
half*big  enough  to  hold  the  crowd  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  sacrament.  The  men  gathered  in 
the  yard,  and  were  filed  in  through  a  side  door 
in  groups.  To-day  the  children  of  the  new  con¬ 
verts  are  to  be  baptized.  They  come  from 
twenty-five  different  villages,  in  most  of  which 
I  have  toured.  Many  are  relatives  of  the  famine 
waifs  who  have  been  taken  in.  This  is  one  of 


the  blessed  results  of  the  awful  famine.  We  re¬ 
joice  indeed  with  trembling,  for  we  know  these 
ignorant  people  need  careful  teaching.  Some 
may  have  come  to  us,  the  missionaries,  instead 
of  to  Christ,  in  which  case  they  may  soon  fall 
away.  We  must  visit,  encourage  and  teach. 
Some  will  have  to  stand  alone  in  their  village. 
Oh  1  pray  that  their  trust  may  be  on  the  Om¬ 
nipotent  Ood  who  only  can  keep  them  from 
falling. 

The  responsibility  of  receiving  so  many  rests 
upon  the  elders  and  the  native  Church;  we  were 
not  even  told  of  the  large  number  who  had 
been  examined.  The  communion  bread  had  to 
be  divided  into  tiny  morsels  to  suffice.  Our 
hearts  burned  within  us,  and  we  said,  “  Surely 
the  Lord  is  in  this  place.”  Although  the 
crowd  was  so  great,  there  was  a  reverent  still¬ 
ness  in  the  place  that  showed  the  presence  of 
God.  The  sun  went  down  and  the  moon  rose 
and  still  we  sat  before  the  table.  After  seven 
X  o’clock  we  sang  “Praise  God”  with  full 
hearts,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  upon  the  largest 
assembly  of  native  Christians  that  was  ever  in 
the  bounds  of  the  Western  India  Mission  field. 

Time  I  cannot  find,  to  write  reports.  I  feel 
as  if  I  should  like  to  stand  up  before  you  in 
the  Witherspoon  Building  with  my  six  hundred 
children,  most  of  them  now  well,  and  clean,  and 
happy,  and  say,  “  Here  am  I  and  the  children 


God  has  given  me.”  I  have  tried  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  teach  them.  More  than  this  I  can¬ 
not  find  time  to  write.  A  little  voice  at  my 
window — “  Missi  Saheb,  I  want  apiece  of  soap;” 
“  Missi  Saheb,  my  cap  is  worn  out “  Please, 
some  thread  to  mend  my  clothes;”  “Some¬ 
body  stole  my  blanket;”  “My  sister  has  the 
fever;”  “My  brother  has  the  small-pox.” 
(This  last  is  rife  just  now.)  All  these  minor 
matters  take  one’s  time.  I  must  have  personal 
contact  with  these  wee  ones,  else  how  can  I 
learn  to  know  them  and  love  them?  The  morn¬ 
ings  must  be  given  to  the  school  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  girls,  until  I  can  get  more  competent 
teachers. 

Evening — Another  three  hour  service  is  ended 
and  fifty-one  more  adult  names  enrolled  here 
and  we  trust  in  heaven.  Only  twelve  children 
were  baptized,  the  rest  will  be  received  later- 
Time  failed  to-day.  We  have  never  known  such 
a  time  of  ingathering  in  our  Mission.  It  means 
the  trial  of  prosperity  for  our  Kodoli  Church. 
Are  we  equal  to  these  large  numbers,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  additions  in  eight  days? 

One  of  my  famine  boys  went  the  other  day 
to  his  village  where  he  has  an  uncle.  There 
is  no  Christian  in  the  place.  The  people  re¬ 
viled  the  boy  and  taunted  him  with  being  a 
polluted  Christian.  “Why  did  you  come 
back?  You  are  defiled.”  When  our  Krishna 
was  ready  to  eat  his  dinner,  he  covered  his  eyes 
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with  his  hands,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  in 
Kodoli,  and  gave  thanks  for  his  food.  “  What 
are  you  crying  for?”  a  woman  asked.  “I  am 
not  crying,  only  praying  to  God.”  “  What  do 
you  do  that  for?  ”  “  Because  He  gave  me  my 

food  and  I  want  to  thank  Him  for  it.”  And 
then  he,  a  boy  of  ten,  told  them  how  the  gods 
of  stone  and  earth  had  never  done  them  any 
good.  “  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes.”  Krishna 
told  me  this  to-night  as  he  carried  my  Bible 
home  for  me,  and  the  words  were  sweet  to  me, 
I  can  assure  you.  We  forget  that  we  have  ever 
been  weary,  and  ask  for  forgiveness  for  ever 
having  been  discouraged  in  our  work. 

Pray  for  us,  pray  more  than  you  ever  did 
that  these  may  be  able  to  endure  persecution. 
It  will  come  and  they  will  have  plenty  of  it  to 
bear.  May  the  God  of  all  grace  bless  you 
abundantly  for  the  gifts  of  money  and  love  and 
prayer  you  have  bestowed  so  generously  on  us, 
in  these  days  of  famine  distress. 

Rain  has  come,  but  the  latter  rains  are  earn¬ 
estly  looked  for,  and  the  tall  grain  in  all  its 
beauty  is  drying  up  again  as  it  has  done  for 
three  years.  It  is  almost  past  saving  now, 
even  if  the  rain  should  come.  Days  are  hot 
and  close.  Pray  for  us. 

A.  Adelaide  Beown. 
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€b<?  India  Tamine 

AND 

the  Christian  missionary 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  India  Famine  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Missionary. 


The  story  of  the  famine  in  India  for  the  year 
1900  is  heart-rending.  The  story  of  the  relief 
given  by  the  Christian  missionary  is  hearten¬ 
ing.  The  bitter  cry  of  India’s  famished  mil¬ 
lions  smote  the  heart  and  opened  the  hand  of 
thousands  of  generous  Christians  in  America. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  gave  for  this  pur 
pose  to  its  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  the  sum 
of  $104, 523.24.  To  the  missionary  was  granted 
the  blessed  privilege  of  distributing  this 
bounty.  No  more  Christ-like  service  ever  en¬ 
gaged  the  heart  or  hand  of  man. 

Poor  India  not  only  suffered  from  famine, 
but  famine’s  hideous  sisters,  cholera  and 
plague,  stalked  over  the  land  and  left  behind 
sterile  fields,  deserted  villages,  blackened 
homes,  open  graves  and  bleeding  hearts.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  eight  to  ten  million  people 
were  swept  away  by  this  triumvirate  of 
plague,  cholera  and  famine. 

The  famine  was  most  severe  within  the 
bounds  of  the  West  India  Mission,  but  it  was 
also  felt  within  the  territory  of  the  Furrukha- 
bad  Mission,  and  many  famine  orphans  were 
cared  for  in  the  Lodiana  Mission.  The  native 
Christians  in  the  Lodiana  Mission  also  suffered 
greatly  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  food 
due  to  famine.  The  ravages  of  the  famine 
began  when  the  missionaries  returned  from 
their  annual  meeting  in  October,  1899,  and 
continued  without  abatement  through  the  en- 


part  of  the  upper  castes  to  permit  the  lower 
castes  to  use  water  from  their  wells. 

Dr.  Storrs  said  a  few  years  before  he  died 
that  the  romance  of  missions  had  passed. 
Nothing  more  romantic  has  ever  been  told  in 
mission  story  than  the  employment  of  these 
famine  sufferers  in  improving  a  site  for  a  leper 
hospital  and  the  digging  of  a  well  thereon. 
Money  given  for  the  relief  of  starving  people 
furnished  work,  and  this  work  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  a  home  for  the  most  helpless  and 
hopeless  of  all  sufferers — the  poor  leper.  This 
is  the  climax  of  romance  in  missions. 

A  girls’  school  erected  at  Kolhapur  em¬ 
ployed  a  large  number  of  famine  workers.  In 
order  to  give  as  many  people  as  possible  work 
a  long  line  of  men  was  formed  extending 
from  the  proposed  site  of  the  school  house  to 
a  stone  quarry  whence  stones  were  carried  by 
the  laborers  on  their  heads.  All  day  this  line 
of  workers  passed  and  repassed.  Many  other 
buildings  were  constructed  which  will  become 
a  permanent  source  of  blessing  to  the  people 
for  years  to  come.  Thousands,  however,  came 
for  work  for  whom  there  was  no  work,  and 
still  other  thousands  who  were  unfit  to  labor 
on  account  of  their  age,  their  infirmities,  or 
their  weak  condition  through  lack  of  proper 
food.  As  many  as  6,000  people  would  assem¬ 
ble  on  a  single  morning  on  a  mission  com¬ 
pound,  all  crying  piteously  for  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  alms  or  work. 

The  most  needy  ones  were  selected  first; 
the  names,  residences  and  details  regarding 
the  families  taken.  As  far  as  possible  these 
cases  were  followed  up  and  great  suffering 
was  thus  relieved.  In  many  instances  no 
questions  needed  to  be  asked.  A  bony  man 
or  woman  leading  up  several  bony  children 
told  the  story  without  need  of  commentary. 
“  What  did  he  die  of  1  ”  asked  a  missionary  of 
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a  native  as  he  pointed  to  the  dead  body  of  an 
old  man  outside  the  mission  house.  “Noth-  i 
ing,”  quietly  replied  the  native,  “Only  he 
was  tired.”  Many  poor  Hindus  did  not  die, 
they  just  fell  asleep— only  “tired.” 

The  missionary  could  hardly  emerge  from 
his  home  ere  he  heard  the  cry,  “Give  me 
something  for  my  stomach.”  In  many  in¬ 
stances  when  relief  was  given  the  thankful 
recipient  addressed  the  giver  as  ‘ 1  God 
Almighty.”  A  poor  man  who  was  given  a 
coarse  garment  was  so  overjoyed  that  he 
burst  out  crying.  Some  averred  that  the 
givers  were  simply  laying  up  credit  for  a  life 
to  come,  but  the  great  majority  gratefully 
acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  the 
Christian  donors 

Never  did  the  caste  system  in  India  appear 
more  hideous.  Starving  children  would  re¬ 
fuse  food  because  it  was  given  by  an  outcast, 
that  is  a  Christian.  One  day  a  very  thin  old 
man  came  in  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
on  the  mission  compound.  Some  native  bread 
was  handed  him  which  he  quietly  took.  In  a 
short  time  the  people  about  him  began  to  beat 
him  and  drive  him  off  the  compound  for  taking 
bread  from  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  and  he  a 
caste  man.  Such  is  Hinduism.  Yet  before 
many  months  had  passed  high  caste  mothers 
were  offering  to  nurse  the  babies  of  low  caste 
women.  The  gospel  of  relief  had  wrought  a 
social  revolution. 

The  crowning  work  of  this  beneficent 
charity,  however,  was  caring  for  the  children. 
They  suffered  most ;  they  were  most  tenderly- 
loved  and  received  the  most  care.  It  is  a  piti¬ 
ful  story — the  suffering  of  the  Indian  children  , 
— but  very  beautiful  withal.  “  It  is  a  comfort,”  ( 
writes  one  of  the  faithful  workers,  “to  see  I 
the  little  forms  filling  out  and  the  wrinkles 
and  tne  old  care-worn  look  fading  from  the 
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face  of  one  hardly  more  than  a  baby.”  A 
little  waif  brought  into  the  mission  compound 
exclaimed,  “What!  three  meals  a  day?”  as  if 
it  were  too  much  to  believe.  Her  rounded 
face  soon  showed  the  effect  of  her  three  good 
meals. 

Large  amounts  of  clothing  were  distributed 
both  to  adults  and  to  children,  and  after  each 
child  was  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  given  a 
new  jacket  or  skirt,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  part  with  their  bit 
of  old  cloth,  their  only  article  of  clothing.  It 
was  all  they  had,  and  nothing  evidenced  more 
the  dire  condition  they  were  in  than  their 
clinging  to  their  “  filthy  rags.” 

The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  indeed 
cruel.  When  one  of  the  little  boys,  wdio  had 
been  rescued  at  Ratnagiri,  died,  no  carpenter 
could  be  found  to  construct  the  rude  pine  box 
unless  he  received  an  exorbitant  price  for  this 
simple  work.  The  missionary,  in  addition  to 
his  numerous  duties,  had  to  construct  the 
coffin  while  the  mission  boys  dug  the  grave 
and  tenderly  placed  in  mother  earth  the  body 
of  little  Nagu — their  companion  in  tribula¬ 
tion. 

The  aim  of  the  missionary  in  seeking  to 
save  the  children  was  threefold.  “First,  to 
give  them  the  temporal  care  they  needed; 
second,  the  spiritual  teaching  for  which  as  yet 
they  had  no  hunger;  and  third,  a  start  toward 
gaining  an  honest  living.”  How  well  this 
was  accomplished  may  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pen-pictures  written  by  the  workers 
themselves.  Mrs.  Wiley  of  Ratnagiri  writes: 

“  It  is  easier  to  feed  and  clothe  the  boys  so 
long  as  there  is  the  wherewithal  than  it  is  to 
find  a  suitable  employment  that  will  in  time 
be  productive  of  an  independent  living.  To 
this  end  we  employed  a  gardener  who  took 
six  of  the  more  sturdy  lads  out  of  school 
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hours  and  superintended  their  laying  out  a 
small  flower  garden,  a  vegetable  garden  and 
the  plowing  of  all  the  remaining  land  about 
our  bungalow,  and  the  sowing  of  grain.  The 
flowers  and  the  grain  have  done  well.  The 
boys  have  done  about  three  hours  of  manual 
labor  out  of  school  daily.  Three  lads  have 
learned  to  sew  with  our  tailor,  and  one  of  the 
three  has  made  all  the  new  pirons  (or  shirts) 
worn  by  the  boys  since  the  first  supply-  These 
boys,  under  my  supervision,  do  all  the  mend¬ 
ing  for  the  school,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that 
forty-two  active  boys  have  ways  of  splitting 
the  backs  of  their  shirts  that  are  astound¬ 
ing,  and  caps  get  sadly  torn. 

We  have  taught  some  parts  of  housework 
to  one  of  the  larger  boys  and  he  has  picked  up 
readily.  Outside  of  school  hours  the  boys 
have  done  all  the  grinding,  water-carrying, 
mending  and  washing,  and  now  we  are  train¬ 
ing  one  to  be  a  barber,  so  that  that  necessary 
expense  will  be  cut  off  from  this  month  on. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  leading 
boys  said  to  Miss  Ferguson:  “I  know  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  but  if  I  want  something  else  I 
do  not  know  how  to  begin.”  So  he  and  six 
others  began  going  to  Miss  Sharp  and  Miss 
Ferguson  on  Saturday  mornings  after  their 
work  was  done  to  learn  how  to  pray.  That 
same  boy  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  six 
others  asked  Mr.  Hannurn  for  baptism,  but  he 
thought  that  they  should  wait  for  more  in¬ 
struction. 

Miss  Adalaide  A.  Brown  of  Panhala,  gives 
a  charming  account  of  how  she  sought  to  care 
for  and  teach  the  famine  children  whom  she 
lovingly  calls  her  “  brownies”  : 

“  I  promised  the  Lord  that  so  long  as  He 
would  send  me  the  means  I  would  not  turn 
one  worthy  child  away.  I  did  not  know 
where  the  money  would  come  from,  but  He 
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did.  Reading  at  that  time  Dr.  Pierson’s  ‘  Life 
of  George  Muller,’  my  faith  was  greatly 
strengthened. 

“  When  I  went  back  to  Kodoli  in  June,  the 
scores  of  children  grew  to  hundreds,  yet  there 
was  food  for  all.  Miss  Wilder  forwarded  to 
me  some  large  sums  of  money  that  had  come 
to  her  for  orphan  children.  There  has  not 
been  a  day’s  lack  of  food.  To-day  there  are 
606  safely  housed,  clothed  and  fed,  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  homeless,  naked  and 
hungry.  One  little  lad  was  taken  last  night 
to  the  Upper  Fold. 

‘‘In  November,  eleven  entered  the  Kolhapur 
Boarding  School.  They  returned  for  vacation 
so  clean,  so  polite,  so  altogether  refined  and 
lady  like,  there  was  danger  that  the  fable  of 
the  frog  and-  the  ox  would  be  verified.  I  per¬ 
sonate  the  frog.  One  of  these  eleven  had 
never  had  enough  to  eat  for  six  successive 
days  in  her  life.  She  rose  into  the  second 
standard  and  came  to  me  with  shiny  eyes  to 
tell  her  victories.  I  shook  her  to  make  sure 
that  she  was  the  same  girl  who  went  from 
Kodoli.  She  was  actually  plump  and  hearty ; 
but  the  happiest  look  came  into  her  eyes 
when  she  said:  ‘Oh,  Missi  Saheb,  I  am  so 
glad  my  father  is  a  Christian.’  She  went  into 
Kolhapur  a  Hindu. 

“All  castes  meet  together,  sit,  sing,  read, 
recite  together;  Mahar,  Mang,  Chambar, 
Marat  ha,  Christian,  and  all  study  about  the 
one  God  who  teaches  us  to  call  Him  ‘  Our 
Father.’ 

“One  day  a  woman  came  to  the  general 
grain  distribution  carrying  her  dead  child 
.  under  her  drapery.  She  had  no  place  to  leave 
it  and  to  stay  away  with  the  child  meant  a 
day  of  fasting. 

“Famine  labor  and  special  contributions 
for  material  have  made  it  possible  to  put  up  a 
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building  for  a  widows’  home.  There  has  been 
no  Orphanage  or  Home  with  a  capital  H. 
Into  the  homes  of  fifty-one  Christian  families 
the  waifs  were  taken  as  they  came  to  us.  We 
have  built  four  sheds  of  matting  with  native 
tile  roofs,  space  for  120,  where  ventilation  is 
secured  perforce.  One  good  house  of  mud 
with  stone  trimmings  accommodates  fifty. 
Another,  its  counterpart,  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  by  giving  room  to  fifty  more  will 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Christians'  houses, 
which  are  overcrowded. 

“  The  number  of  villages  represented  by  the 
waifs  is  106.  Into  100  places  has  gone  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  God  whose  name  is 
Love,  who  constrains  his  followers  to  do 
deeds  of  love.  In  106  villages  people  wonder 
why  those  in  a  distant  land  whose  faces  they 
never  saw  should  send  them  corn  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Money  has  been  poured  out  of  generous 
purses  at  home  and  the  children  eat  and  are 
filled  and  still  there  are  left  baskets  full. 

“  We  are  giving  industrial  training  as  fast 
as  we  can.  One  boy  can  make  native  shoe's. 
One  has  learned  to  weave  native  cloth.  Four 
are  weaving  native  blankets.  Two  are  learn¬ 
ing  mason’s  work.  One  helps  a  tinner.  Two 
are  in  training  as  ‘trotters,’  a  very  necessary 
industry  when  one  lives  ‘  twenty  miles  from  a 
lemon.’  They  can  walk  their  twenty-six  or 
thirty  miles  a  day  and  come  back  with  smil¬ 
ing  faces  to  hear  the  well-earned  ‘shabas’  as 
they  lay  down  their  burden.  Fifteen  are 
learning  to  sew  and  do  creditable  work. 
Three  make  small  paper  ointment  boxes  for 
use  in  dispensary  and  are  proud  to  be  the 
‘  Doctor’s  Assistants.’  Boys  who  work  and  do 
something  for  the  good  of  their  country  are 
given  a  strip  of  white  cotton  cloth  for  their 
head  gear,  which  they  enjoy  far  better  than  a 
cap ;  and  once  a  week  they  receive  one  cent  to 
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spend  as  they  please.  So  work  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Some  of  the  girls  are  learning  to  make 
native  buttons  and  several  are  able  to  help 
make  frocks  and  small  coats  for  the  wee  ones 
They,  however,  have  plenty  of  housework  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief — grinding,  cook¬ 
ing,  baking,  sweeping,  washing  and  carrying 
water.  This  is  woman’s  work  in  India.  All 
the  children  go  to  school  at  least  half  the 
day.” 

Still  another  picture  is  given  by  Mrs.  Ted- 
ford  of  Panhala : 

“  Our  famine  work  has  been  the  work  of  the 
year.  It  has  taken  our  time,  our  strength 
our  prayers,  and  we  have  felt  blest  and  hon¬ 
ored  in  being  allowed  so  many  opportunities 
of  reaching  the  people.  Report  it  I  cannot, 
I  know  not  what  to  tell  or  what  to  leave  out. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  give  a  few  facts  and  figures 
that  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  what  has 
been  done. 

“Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  have  given  much  time 
to  feeding  and  caring  for  poor  little  starving 
children.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  had  on 
our  lists  the  names  of  445  children  and  174 
mothers — total,  611).  Our  method  was  to  feed 
the  children  at  least  once  a  day.  Some  sev¬ 
eral  times — the  older  ones  with  bread  and 
curried  dal,  those  younger  with  rice  and  milk 
and  sugar,  the  babies  with  milk  or  some  pre¬ 
pared  infant’s  food.  A  small  allowance  of 
money  and  some  rice  were  given  the  mothers 
every  day  to  take  away  with  them.  The 
mothers  and  children  were  clothed  and  after 
the  children  became  well  and  strong  again,  as 
many  did  in  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
months,  they  were  sent  away  with  permission 
to  return  once  a  week  for  help. 

“While  the  crowd  waited  in  the  morning 
for  their  daily  rations  two  of  our  earnest 
Christian  women  taught  them,  and  it  was 
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music  in  our  ears  to  hear  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  the  names  of  heathen  gods 
upon  their  lips  repeat  the  verse,  ‘  Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved  and  thine  house.’  Good  food,  proper 
clothing  and  careful  teaching  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  difference  in  the  appearance  of  our  people. 
They  began  to  look  and  act  like  Christian 
people  and  as  they  returned  to  their  towns 
they  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  Christian’s 
God  who  had  helped  them,  and  they  declared 
they  would  never  worship  idols  again.  One 
woman  said,  ‘  When  I  go  home  I  will  gather 
up  my  idols  and  throw  them  into  the  river.’ 
‘Yes,’  spoke  up  others,  ‘  we  will  throw  them 
all  away.’  Three  women  gave  us  the  little 
charms  tied  about  their  babies’  necks  when 
they  were  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Satawai. 

‘  ‘  A  number  of  household  gods  have  come  into 
our  possession  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
They  were  given  by  those  who  said  they  had 
no  further  need  of  them. 

“I  have  distributed  over  1400  garments  and 
blankets  and  have  in  most  cases  recorded  the 
name  and  town  of  the  recipient.  The  people 
have  come  from  125  different  towns. 

“  Little  skeleton  children  grow  plump  and 
full  again.  Others  waste  away  and  die  in 
spite  of  careful  feeding.  Starving  children 
refuse  cooked  food  for  fear  of  pollution. 
Women  weep  for  joy  upon  receiving  food 
and  clothing.  A  baby  two  months  old — 
weight  three  and  a  half  pounds.  A  baby  ten 
months  old — weight  seven  and  a  half  pounds. 
A  child-mother,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
provided  for  during  her  time  of  need. 

“My  Christian  weaver  who  learned  his  trade 
last  year  has  continued  his  work  and  a  second 
man  has  also  learned  the  business  and  is  doing 
well.  One  of  Miss  Brown’s  ‘Brownies,’  who 
lives  with  the  second  weaver,  is  following  in 
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*Not  one  of  them. 

Orphan  Boys  rescued  from  the  Famine  of  1000,  being  cared  for  in  Etavvah,  India. 


the  footsteps  of  his  adopted  father,  and 
already  throws  the  weaver’s  shuttle  with  a 
skillful  hand. 

*  ‘  The  large  airy  room  which  the  gifts  of  kind 
fi  lends  and  famine  labor  secured  for  us  as  a 
weaving  establishment  is  much  appreciated 
and  the  donors  have  hearty  thanks  for  it. 
Miraj  Hospital  has  been  our  most  generous 
patron,  taking  from  us  quite  a  quantity  of  cloth 
for  sheets  and  some  dozens  of  towels.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  our  cloth  has  been  used  in  making 
garments  for  famine  sufferers.” 

We  could  multiply  these  illustrations  indefi- 
mtely.  Many  a  day  the  missionary  would 
come  home  with  a  sad  and  aching  heart,  for 
aftei  her  most  assiduous  labors  in  relieving 
suffering  she  knew  only  too  well  that  thou- 
sands  of  children  had  perished. 

There  was  a  bright  side.  A  large  number 
of  boys  who  were  little  more  than  skin  and 
bones  were  brought  to  the  mission.  It  was  a 
joy  to  see  some  of  them  rapidly  improve.  One 
little  fellow  came  forward  with  his  tin  can  and 
held  it  out  until  the  milk  was  put  in.  He 
would  put  it  to  his  mouth  and  not  stop  until 
the  can  was  emptied.  He  would  then  come 
for  more,  afterwards  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and 
go  home  satisfied. 

The  hardness  of  the  heathen  mother’s  heart 
was  never  better  illustrated.  Two  boys  came 
twice  a  day  for  milk  and  bread.  One  of  them 
had  such  a  bad  cough  and  so  little  strength 
that  it  did  not  seem  as  though  lie  had  many 
days  to  live.  In  a  few  weeks  he  began  to  pick 
up,  his  cough  left  him  and  he  would  come 
briskly  to  the  front  door  and  ask  for  food 
After  a  time  his  mother  refused  to  permit  him 
to  come,  for  when  she  took  him  out  begging 
his  robust  looks  excited  no  pity  and  her  trade 
was  gone.  She  kept  him  away  several  weeks 
for  begging  purposes  until  the  missionary  re- 
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fused  to  give  her  any  help  unless  the  child  was 
brought  regularly  and  fed. 

Two  mothers  brought  their  girl  babies  which 
looked  like  skeletons.  Their  arms  and  legs 
were  no  thicker  than  those  of  a  good  sized  doll, 
though  both  of  them  were  nearly  a  year  old. 
One  seemed  to  flourish,  the  other  did  not.  On 
making  inquiries  it  was  found  that  the  mother 
had  taken  the  milk  home  and  given  it  to  an 
older  child,  who  was  a  boy.  She  was  willing 
to  let  the  girl  die. 

Some  funny  things  brightened  the  otherwise 
gloom  of  those  terrible  days.  If  one  child  had 
a  cough  or  any  other  ailment  and  had  to  be 
given  medicine,  then  all  had  coughs  and 
wanted  medicine.  They  seemed  afraid  of  miss¬ 
ing  anything  that  tasted  good.  Once  a  little 
fellow  wanted  medicine  for  his  eyes.  After  a 
few  drops  had  been  put  in  he  said  he  wanted 
other  medicine.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that 
he  desired  medicine  to  make  his  “tongue  pro¬ 
nounce  the  alphabet,”  over  which  he  was  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty. 

The  half  has  not  been  told  nor  has  the  half 
been  done.  The  work  must  go  on  and  the 
beneficent  results  yet  to  be  accomplished  no 
man  knoweth.  We  are  confident,  however, 
that  no  one  of  the  generous  donors  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will 
ever  have  cause  to  regret  his  investments  in 
the  India  Famine  Belief  Fund  for  the  year 
1900.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
these  my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it 
untome.”  A.  W.  H. 
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THE  PRESENT  MISSIONARY 
APPEAL  TO  THE  CHURCH 

It  could  be  wished  that  the  senior  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  who  will  oomplete  this  summer 
his  s6venty-fifth  year  of  life,  who  has  been  for 
nearly  a  generation  in  the  service  of  the  Board, 
and  whom  none  but  those  who  have  been  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  him  can  appreciate  at  a 
tithe  of  his  real  value  to  the  Ohurch,were  here 
to-day  to  present  the  report  of  the  Board  to 
the  Assembly.  Dr.  Ellinwood  could  do  it  as 
no  one  else  can,  and  the  privilege  should  have 
been  his  of  laying  before  the  Assembly  the 
record  of  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Board.  It  has  been  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  year  financially.  For  the  second  time, 
the  receipts  of  the  Board  have  crossed  the  line 
of  one  million  dollars.  In  1893  they  were 
$1,014,000.  This  year,  including  the  contribu¬ 
tions  and  pledges  toward  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  on  the  Presbyterian 
Building,  they  have  exceeded  $1,300,000. 
Omitting  the  Building  aooonnt,  but  including 
reoeipts  upon  the  field  and  the  income  from  in¬ 
vestments  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  re¬ 
gular  work,  the  receipts  have  been  in  roand 
numbers,  $1,069,000,  $111,000  of  which  was 
given  by  the  Church  for  Indian  Famine  Relief, 
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the  oare  of  orphan  ohildren,  the  China  Re¬ 
establishment  and  Martyrs’  Memorial  Funds, 
educational  work  in  the  Philippines,  and  an 
advance  movement  in  Africa.  Leaving  out  of 
aooount  even  these  speoial  funds,  the  receipts 
for  regular  work  were  $968,000,  as  compared 
with  $942,690  ten  years  ago,  and  $886,749  five 
years  ago,  this  latter  amount  not  including 
the  $92,000  given  that  year  through  the  Reunion 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  extinction  of  past  in¬ 
debtedness. 

If  we  separate  from  these  contributions  the 
gift  of  the  churches  directly  through  their 
ohuroh  offerings,  we  may  still  rejoice  at  the 
unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  year,  whioh 
brought  in  $357,710  from  the  churohes  direotly, 
as  compared  with  $346,779  ten  years  ago,  and 
$847,662  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1893. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  suppress 
oertain  stern  facts  whioh  are  ooncealed  in  these 
general  statements.  The  average  contribution 
per  church  member  during  the  year  past,  In¬ 
cluding  in  the  calculation  all  the  receipts  of 
the  Board  for  the  regular  work,  has  been  less 
than  96  oents,  as  oompared  with  $1. 17  ten  years 
ago,  and  $1  in  1881.  The  average  contribution 
per  ohuroh  member,  furthermore,  on  the  basis  of 
the  ohurch  offerings  alone,  was  less  than  36  cents, 
the  smallest  average  contribution  per  ohurch 
member  in  any  of  the  decade  years  looking  baok 
from  this  Assembly  since  1861.  And  yet  again, 
while  we  have  given  thus  three-fifths  of  a  oent 
a  week  per  ohuroh  member  in  our  churoh  offer¬ 
ings,  and  two  aents  a  week,  including  legacies 
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and  all'oontributionB  of  whatsoever  sort,  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  150,000,000  of  people  for 
whom  oar  Church  is  responsible,  we  have  spent 
twelve  times  as  much  annually  upon  our  con¬ 
gregational  expenses,  not  including  our  gifts 
to  the  home  benevolent  Boards.  These  are 
faots,  however,  rather  for  the  conscience  of  the 
Ohuroh  than  for  the  criticism  of  the  Board, 
and  it  would  be  ungracious  in  this  hour  to 
refer  to  them,  if  it  were  not  UDjust  to  repress 
them. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  whatever  the  gifts  of  the  Church  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  Church’s  ability,  they  have 
increased  sufficiently  in  aotual  amount  during 
the  last  three  years  to  enable  the  Board  to  in¬ 
crease  the  appropriations  for  the  native  work 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  by  8  per  cent,  over 
the  appropriations  of  last  year ;  which  in  turn 
represented  a  6  per  cent,  advance  over  the  ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  year  before;  while  these  in 
their  turn  represented  a  4  per  cent,  increase  over 
the  preceding  year. 

But  not  alone  has  the  past  year  been  the 
most  prosperous  year  financially.  It  has  been 
the  most  fruitful  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Board  in  spiritual  results.  We  report  this  year 
the  largest  number  of  converts  ever  oonneoted 
with  the  Foreign  Missions  of  our  Church,  a 
number  equivalent  to  the  church  membership 
of  the  large  Synod  of  Iowa  or  of  Indiana,  to 
the  combined  membership  of  the  Synods  of 
Baltimore  and  California,  or  of  Missouri  and 
Mississippi.  Or — I  know  not  how  otherwise 
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to  represent  the  splendid  advancement  of  the 
work  than  by  snoh  a  comparison  as  this — we 
have  now  connected  with  our  Foreign  Mission 
ohurohes,  a  membership  as  large  as  the  entire 
Presbyterian  population  of  the  states  and  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Nevada, 
New  Mexioo,  Arizona,  Indian  Territory, 
Oklohama,  Texas  and  Tennessee.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  new  century  the  membership 
of  our  Foreign  Mission  ohurohes  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1800. 

It  is  even  more  encouraging  to  note  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  two  Synods  whioh  lead  all  the  Synods  of 
the  Church  in  the  proportion  of  their  growth 
during  the  decade  are  the  Foreign  Mission 
Synods  of  India  and  China ;  the  former  having 
increased  186  per  cent,  and  the  latter  147  per 
cent,  the  only  other  Synod  which  has  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  100  per  cent,  being  the 
Synod  of  New  Mexioo.  The  rate  of  increase 
of  the  Synod  of  India  during  the  last  deoade 
has  been  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the 
Synods  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  seven  times 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  nine  and  one-half  times 
that  of  New  York,  and  twenty  times  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  If  it  is 
said  that  these  Foreign  Mission  Synods  are  new, 
and  that  the  basis  of  calculation  is  small,  I 
pass  by  the  sharp  rejoinder  that  it  is  possible 
to  make,  and  ask  you  to  think  of  the  obstacles 
against  whioh  this  suocess  has  been  achieved. 


Innumerable  influences  work  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  in  this  land ;  the  whisper  of  the 
mother's  voice  to  the  heart  of  her  child  ;  the 
memory  of  the  touch  of  the  mother’s  hand 
brought  back  after  the  long  passage  of  years ; 
the  countless  suggestions  of  Christ’s  truth  that 
surround  us  on  every  hand;  the  subtle  con- 
traints  of  Christian  institutions ;  these  are  a  few 
of  a  multitude  of  influences  supporting  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  preacher  and  creating  dispositions 
favorable  to  Christian  faith.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  in  the  mission  field.  Every  influence 
sets  in  antagonism  to  Christianity.  We  wrest 
our  triumphs  from  heathenism  one  by  one, 
against  the  inherited  incubus  of  centuries  of 
superstitions,  against  the  certainty  of  social 
ostracism  and  political  hostility,  against  the 
difficulties  of  making  the  truth  known  to  peo¬ 
ples  whose  languages  contain  no  words  for  its 
expression,  and  whose  hearts  have  almost  lost 
the  capacity  of  response,  against  the  assurance 
of  persecution  and  often  the  threat  of  death. 
The  men  who  are  doing  the  work  of  which 
these  42,000  converts  in  our  mission  chnrohes 
are  the  fruit  have  never  lost  faith  in  miracle, 
because  they  have  seen  it  daily  before  their 
eyes. 

And  the  splendid  spiritual  results  of  the 
work  stand  out  in  yet  more  vivid  magnitude, 
if  you  look  back,  as  we  may  fitly  do  this  morn¬ 
ing,  over  the  whole  history  of  our  Foreign 
Mission  enterprise.  We  have  added  to  our 
churches  during  these  years  a  number  equal  to 
the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  Synods  of 
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Nebraska,  Kansas,  Baltimore  and  Minnesota,  or 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  or  twice  the  Presby¬ 
terian  population  of  the  great  state  of  Iowa ; 
while  we  have  sent  out  daring  these  years  at 
least  2,079  missionaries,  and  have  given  to  the 
work  nearly  $27,500,000. 

Bat  I  ask  you  to  come  back  from  all  this,  to 
the  thought  of  the  souls  who  have  been  won 
this  last  year.  We  report,  I  believe,  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  additions  to  our  ohurches  ever 
made  in  one  year.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
Etah  District  in  the  Furrukhabad  Mission, 
with  a  population  greater  than  that  of  the  state 
of  Oonneotiout,  equal  to  the  oombined  popula¬ 
tions  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New 
Mexioo,  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Utah,  or  four  times 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  We  have 
one  missionary  among  these  820,000  people. 
Yet  by  God’s  blessing,  this  one  man  baptized 
last  year  more  oonverts  than  were  reoeived  in 
ten  of  the  great  Synods  of  our  Ohurch.  Or 
think  of  the  young  Mission  in  Korea.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  Dr.  Underwood  was  here  seven  years 
ago.  Speaking  of  the  results  already  obtained, 
he  deolared  with  a  blazing  enthusiasm  whioh  I 
almost  felt  was  extreme,  that  we  were  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  greatest  mission¬ 
ary  successes  in  the. history  of  our  Ohurch.  The 
event  has  more  than  justified  his  faith.  Mr. 
Swallen,  who  is  here  in  this  Assembly  from 
Korea,  said  night  before  last  that  when  he 
went  to  Korea  eight  years  ago,  there  were  only 
100  Protestant  Christians  in  the  entire  country  ; 
that  now  there  are  at  least.8,00®,  with  multi- 
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fades  more  favorably  disposed  to  the  troth  and 
waiting  only  further  instruction.  The  huge 
Mission  churoh  built  in  Pyeng  Yang,  which 
is  designed  to  seat  ultimately  at  least  1,800 
people,  is  already  paoked  to  the  doors  and 
overflowing ;  and  one  of  our  missionaries  wrote 
of  going  on  a  snowy  winter  night  to  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  the  ohuroh,  expeoting  to  And  but 
a  few  there,  and  finding  assembled  a  great  oon- 
gregation  of  1,000.  In  the  Korea  Mission  alone, 
during  the  past  year,  there  have  been  more 
baptisms  than  in  the  Synod  of  California  or 
the  Synod  of  Baltimore. 

And  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  to  stop  for  a 
moment  to  think  of  what  the  Gospel  means  to 
eaoh  of  these  who  this  past  year  have  come  as 
little  children  to  their  Father’s  arms.  “Old 
man,”  said  one  of  the  missionaries  to  an  out- 
caste  in  Southern  India,  seeking  admission  to 
the  ohuroh,  “do  you  want  to  be  baptized,  and 
take  the  Lord’s  Supper?”  “Like  gold,”  said 
the  old  man.  And  like  gold,  yea,  more  preoious 
even  than  fine  gold,  has  been  the  treasure 
brought  to  more  than  4,000  hearts  and  homes 
during  the  year  that  has  closed.  In  a  land  like 
this,  multitudes  of  men  who  have  never  ac¬ 
cepted  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  yet  rejoioe 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  accessory  bless¬ 
ings  whioh  flow  in  a  tide  of  good  from  the 
Christian  Church  wherever  it  goes.  These 
poor  souls  abroad  have  never  tasted  of  these 
blessings.  The  Gospel  has  been  to  them  the 
unfolding  of  a  new  life.  It  has  brought  them 
its  gifts  subsidiary  and  direot.  It  has  struok 
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off  from  them  the  shackles  of  their  supersti¬ 
tions.  It  has  unsealed  a  thousand  founts  of 
whioh  they  never  dreamed,  from  which  the 
streams  now  flow.  It  has  touched  the  life  of 
little  ohildren  with  a  sense  of  love.  It  has 
taught  the  hard  of  heart  to  be  kind  with  the 
tenderness  of  Christ.  If  he  is  dear  to  your 
heart  this  morning,  if  you  count  his  face  fair 
and  his  love  the  one  thing  in  life,  then  you 
know  of  the  gladness  which  this  hour  is  filling 
the°e  thousands  of  hearts,  and  of  the  gratitude 
with  whioh  they  turn  to-day  to  those  through 
whom  there  came  to  them  the  tidings  of  the 
Heavenly  Father’s  love. 

And  not  alone  in  these  ways  has  this  been  a 
blessed  year,  but  it  needs  to  be  said  further  that 
there  never  has  been  a  year  when  our  Missions 
have  contributed  as  they  have  this  past  year  to 
the  sweep  and  onset  of  those  divine  forces  that 
are  lodged  of  God  in  the  enterprise  of  Missions. 
It  is  this  aspeot  of  the  missionary  movement 
that  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
during  this  year.  Men  begin  to  perceive  its 
unoonquerable  and  unresting  power.  And 
Missions  have  not  shrunk  from  such  scrutiny. 
Nor  have  they  paused  to  wait  for  its  issue. 
They  have  gone  steadily  forward,  and  never 
more  in  all  their  history  than  during  the  year 
that  has  passed,  sunk  deep  in  human  life 
throughout  the  world  the  transforming  forces 
of  the  life  of  God.  They  have  shown  ns  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  as  never  before,  the  power  that 
resides  in  great  ideas  to  upheave  and  remold 
the  most  stagnant  and  lethargio  peoples.  They 
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have  driven  us  one  step  nearer  to  a  radioal 
transformation  of  all  our  theories  of  ethnio 
psychology.  They  have  shown,  as  they  have 
taught  “those  great  and  sweeping  thoughts 
that  over- spread  all  others,  and  conduot  the 
world  at  last  to  freedom,  ’  ’  that  the  foroes  that 
resist  Missions  fight  against  the  great  tides  of 
God.  They  have  compelled  the  nations  of  the 
West  to  recognize  the  universality  and  binding 
obligation  of  the  missionary  principle,  and  to 
defend  their  political  aggressions,  whioh  one 
hundred  years  ago  they  would  have  made 
without  ooncern  for  the  concealment  of  selfish 
purpose,  by  the  protestation  of  missionary 
motive.  And  in  specific  ways  we  have  seen 
during  the  past  year,  the  missionary  enterprise 
at  work  in  these  broad  redemptions.  We  have 
watohed  it  with  bread  in  its  hands  feeding  the 
hungry  in  India,  and  with  pity  in  its  heart 
opening  the  doors  of  the  brothel  prisons  of 
Japan  and  setting  their  captive  inmates  free. 
And  never  in  all  the  history  of  Missions  has 
that  great  Book  whioh  smites  injustice  and 
uplifts  the  weak  wherever  it  goes,  been  poured 
over  the  world  in  such  a  flood.  Our  own 
presses  have  sent  out  during  the  year  more 
than  100,000,000  pages  of  the  Bible  and  of  books 
that  make  it  intelligible  to  men.  Nor  has 
there  ever  been  a  year  when  the  world  was  as . 
open  to  receive  it.  The  situation  in  Japan  has 
been  but  an  illustration  of  the  situation  every¬ 
where.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  Agent  of  the 
Amerioan  Bible  Sooiety  went,  in  the  harbor  of 
Uraga,  to  one  of  the  Japanese  men  of  war  lying 
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at  anohor  there,  and  in  response  to  his  request 
was  denied  permission  either  to  go  on  board 
himself,  or  to  send  on  board  a  single  leaf  of 
the  Christian  Soriptnres.  Last  year  the  Bible 
Sooiety  sold  more  Scriptures  in  Japan  than  in 
any  previous  year,  and  two  of  the  largest  battle 
ships  in  the  Japanese  Navy  were  nnder  com¬ 
mand  of  Christian  officers,  one  of  whom  was 
an  Admiral,  while  the  late  Admiral  Serata, 
trusted  and  respeoted  by  all,  was  President  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Tokyo,  an  elder  in  one  of  our  Presbyterian 
Ohnrohes,  and  a  zealous  worker  for  Christ 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Set  immovably 
firm  in  the  divine  will,  the  forces  of  Missions 
have  moved  this  past  year,  as  they  will  move 
until  the  end  is  won,  resistlessly  on  to  the 
great  goals  of  God. 

And  in  one  other  great  regard  the  year  has 
been  a  year  of  notable  movement.  The  last 
General  Assembly  deolared  its  conviotion  that 
it  was  not  the  objeot  of  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment  to  perpetuate  on  the  foreign  field  the 
denominational  distinctions  of  Christendom, 
and  enoonraged  the  Missions  of  our  own  Ohuroh 
to  diminish  the  significance  of  differentials, 
and  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  larger  unity. 
Perhaps  we  soarcely  expected  our  answer  so 
sharp  and  soon.  Hardly  had  the  echoes  of  the 
last  Assembly  died  away  before  a  Conference 
of  all  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  Japan 
assembled  in  Tokyo,  adopted  the  following 
resolution  and  appointed  a  promoting  Commit¬ 
tee  to  propose  practical  measures : 
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“This  Conference  of  Missionaries  assembled 
in  the  oity  of  Tokyo,  proclaims  its  belief  that 
all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are 
one  body;  and  it  calls  upon  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  his  Ohuroh  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  to  pray  and  labor  for  the  full  realization 
of  suoh  corporate  oneness  as  the  Master  himself 
prayed  for  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  be¬ 
trayed.  ’  ’ 

The  Presbyteries  of  Mexico  are  represented 
before  this  Assembly  with  a  request  for  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  in  Mexico  au  independent 
union  Synod,  our  own  churches  uniting  with 
the  fruits  of  the  work  of  our  brethren  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Ohuroh,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Associate  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches.  And  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Allianoe  in  India  voted  at  once 
to  prepare  for  an  organio  union  of  the  fourteen 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  India  into  a  national 
Presbyterian  Ohuroh,  which  will  begin  its  life 
with  five  Synods,  twenty-five  Presbyteries, 
and  fifty  thousand  church  members.  We  are 
oaught,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  swing  of  a 
divine  purpose  in  this  matter.  “I  hold,”  de¬ 
clared  Principal  Rainy,  the  embodiment  of 
the  union  of  the  United  and  Free  Churches  of 
Scotland,  speaking  at  a  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions  in  London, 
last  month,  “I  hold  the  grand  unity  of  the 
Ohuroh  of  Christ  in  Christ  and  by  its  relation 
to  him.  At  the  same  time  I  do  very  strongly 
hold  that  people  who  needlessly  keep  outwardly 
separate  from  one  another,  and  unfold  eom- 
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peting  banners  before  the  world,  are  seriously 
misrepresenting  the  Churoh  of  Christ  to  the 
world.”  Our  unity  of  purpose  abroad  seems 
likely  to  give  us  that  unity  of  heart  at  home 
in  whioh  our  Lord  may  find  the  promise  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prayer. 

And  how  solemnly  God  has  been  teaohing  us 
this  past  year  that  whether  we  will  be  one  in 
service  or  not,  we  shall  at  least  be  one  in  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  common  with  all  of  the  Churohes  of 
Christ  we  have  been  called  to  mourn  above 
our  dead.  Let  me  repeat  again  the  roll  of 
those  who  have  passed  out  from  us  into  the 
glories  of  the  City  whose  Builder  and  Maker 
is  God:  Dr.  John  O.  Lowrie,  who  passed  away 
in  the  ninety- second  year  of  his  age,  after  sixty  - 
seven  years  of  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  as  missionary  and  Secretary, 
who  saw  the. Churoh  membership  grow  from 
233,000  to  more  than  1,007,000,  audits  offerings 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  $1,777 
to  more  than  one  million  dollars.  If  I  live  to 
be  as  old  as  Dr.  Lowrie,  and  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  increase  is  preserved,  I  shall  see  the 
Presbyterian  Church  contributing  to  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world  the  annual  sum  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  And  now,  after 
serving  his  own  and  two  more  generations  by 
the  will  of  God,  he  has  gone  on,  as  it  was  his 
desire,  in  the  quaint  language  of  his  own  day, 
‘‘To  obtain  the  perfect  image  of  God, to  know 
more  of  the  existence  of  God  as  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  to  see  without  a  glass  the  exceed¬ 
ing  love  displayed  on  the  Cross,  to  observe  the 
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stations,  orders  and  employments  of  angels,  to 
know  how  saints  are  employed  in  relation  to 
this  and  to  other  worlds,  to  see  how  God  over¬ 
rules  sin,  and  why  it  is  through  great  tribula¬ 
tion  that  he  brings  his  children  to  glory,  in  a 
word,  to  see  God  in  all  his  attributes  and  his 
angels  and  saints  in  all  their  glory.”  Dr. 
Divie  Bethune  McOartee,  who  went  out  to 
China  in  1843,  the  last  survivor  save  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hepburn  of  the  little  company  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Missions  of  our  Church 
in  Eastern  Asia,  before  the  days  even  of  the 
Arrow  War,  and  who,  whether  as  missionary, 
diplomatist  or  teacher,  healing  the  sick,  laying 
the  foundations  of  education  in  Japan,  or  aid¬ 
ing  the  governments  of  China  and  Japan  in 
the  early  years  of  their  political  relations  with 
the  West,  sought  always  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness.  Edson  A.  Lowe, 
true  knight  of  God,  who  died  after  eight 
years  of  servioe,  in  the  most  sagacious  and 
devoted  attempt  yet  made  to  evangelize  the 
great  city  of  Santiago.  Dr.  Mary  Brown,  who 
like  her  Master,  ‘‘went  about  doing  good.” 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Graham  of  the  Western  India  Mis¬ 
sion,  losing  her  life  in  a  sad  aocident.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gifford  of  Korea,  dying  within  a  few 
weeks  of  one  another,  Mr.  Gifford  absent  in 
the  country  itinerating  at  the  time,  and  car¬ 
ried,  as  his  black  lovers  carried  the  heartless 
body  of  Dr.  Livingstone  from  Ilala  down  to  the 
ooast  and  on  to  its  last  resting  place  in  the 
Abbey,  by  the  native  Christians  who  bore  him 
from  village  to  village,  each  village  furnishing 
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its  own  devoted  carriers.  Sweet  and  pleasant 
were  they  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided.  And  Dr.  Maltbie 
Davenport  Baboock,  a  disoiple  whom  Jesus 
loved,  for  one  year  a  member  of  the  Board. 

**  The  golden  evening  brightens  in  the  west. 

Soon,  soon  to  faithful  warriors  comes  the  rest. 
Sweet  is  the  calm  of  Paradise,  the  blest. 

Alleluia  !  ” 

Yet  how  small  seems  our  sorrow  when  we 
think  of  all  the  unrelieved  shadows  that  have 
rested  elsewhere.  These  have  but  gone  on  to 
Bee  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  their  last  days 
have  been  filled  with  ministries  of  love.  And 
they  have  not  wanted  any  good  thing.  How 
terrible,  as  over  against  the  sympathy  and  the 
servioe  whioh  they  reoeived,  stands  the  gloom 
of  the  famine  sufferers  of  India!  Think  of 
that  vast  area  of  225,000  square  miles  affeoted 
by  it,  62,000,000  of  people  feeling  its  pangs; 
hundreds  of  thousands  dying  from  starvation 
alone,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  from 
the  diseases  whioh  weakened  bodies  were  not 
able  to  withstand.  You  who  have  stood  help¬ 
less  before  human  suffering  and  looked  down 
upon  the  agony  which  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  bear  than  to  behold,  can  appreciate 
in  some  faint  measure  the  weary  anguish  of 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Western  India  Mis¬ 
sion.  Now  it  was  great  crowds  of  five  or  six 
thousand  persons  olamoring  for  relief  at  the 
doors  of  the  missionary’s  house.  Now  it  was 
an  old  man  lying  down  by  the  road  to  die. 
“What  was  the  trouble  with  this  old  man?’’ 
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asked  the  missionary  when  the  end  had  oome. 
“Nothing,  Sahib,”  said  a  friend;  “he  was  only 
weary.”  Now  it  was  a  poor  mother,  bearing 
the  body  of  her  dead  babe  under  her  soanty 
rags,  beoause  she  had  no  place  to  lay  it  away. 
Now  it  waB  the  piteous  cry  of  little  ohildren, 
with  limbs  too  fragile  almost  to  bear  their 
wasted  bodies  to  the  missionary’s  home.  I 
hardly  know  which  to  pity  more— those  who 
have  thus  suffered  for  a  little  while  and  then 
been  released  by  the  calm  touch  of  death,  or 
those  who  have  had  to  look  on  all  this  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  it,  sharing  the 
capaoity  for  pity  of  him  who  had  compassion 
upon  the  multitudes. 

And  yet,  out  of  all  this  suffering  and 
death,  a  great  and  glorious  harvest  has 
arisen.  Superstitious  people  have  laid  aside 
their  fears  as  they  have  watohed  the  mis¬ 
sionary  minister  to  the  needy  and  wash  the 
foul  sores  of  the  diseased.  “These  are  not 
the  works  of  one  that  has  a  devil,  ”  they  have 
said.  And  already  in  two  of  the  ohurches  of 
the  Western  India  Mission  there  have  been 
more  baptisms  than  there  were  converts  here¬ 
tofore  connected  with  all  the  ohurohes  of  the 
Mission  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  more  than 
forty  years.  At  Kodoli,  two  communion  ser¬ 
vices  were  necessary  to  enable  the  missionaries 
to  weloome  to  the  churoh  the  hundreds  who 
olamored  to  oome  in.  ‘  So  glad  a  day,”  wrote 
Miss  Brown,  “never  oame  into  my  years  be¬ 
fore.  They  came  in  groups  of  twelve  and 
fifteen,  and  took  the  solemn  life-long  vows.  It 
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was  impossible  to  keep  baok  the  tears  as  we 
listened  to  the  strong  voioes  of  the  men  with 
all  the  conviotion  of  their  souls,  promising  to 
keep  the  Sabbath,  give  up  their  idols,  and 
worship  the  one  ‘Upper  God.’”  The  servioe 
began  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  snn  went  down, 
and  the  moon  arose,  and  still  group  after  group 
filed  through,  and  in  reverent  silenoe,  confessed 
their  Saviour.  And  the  shining  stars  looked 
down  upon  the  largest  assembly  of  native 
Christians  ever  gathered  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Western  India  Mission  field.  It  will  always  be 
so;  first  the  torn  soil,  andthe  seed  buried  in 
the  gloom,  then  the  up-springing  grain  and 
the  abounding  harvest. 

It  is  only  because  of  this  unwavering  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  heart  that  I  can  speak  as  I  must 
of  the  past  year’s  history  of  our  Missions  in 
China.  It  has  been  a  year,  speaking  in  the 
language  that  men  use,  of  irretrievable  loss. 
Before  the  Boxer  uprising  occurred,  we  had 
twenty-two  established  stations  in  China.  At 
the  height  of  the  troubles  the  missionaries  were 
compelled  to  flee  from  all  but  six  of  these,  and 
when  the  storm  burst,  three  of  our  stations 
were  wiped  out.  The  buildings  at  Wei  Hien 
were  looted  and  burned.  The  missionaries 
esoaped  into  the  night  and  hid  in  the  fields 
while  the  glare  of  their  burning  homes  lit  the 
sky  and  the  savage  ory  rang  in  their  ears,  ‘  ‘  The 
devils  are  escaping,  kill;  the  devils  are  escap¬ 
ing,  kill  I”  In  Peking  and  Paotingfu  every  build¬ 
ing  was  burned  or  torn  down,  the  foundation 
stones  dug  up,  and  the  wells  filled  level  with  the 
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ground.  But  the  loss  of  property  was  a  trivial 
thing.  There  went  out  from  us  in  the  flames 
of  Mr.  Simcox’s  burning  dwelling  at  Paotingfu, 
a  little  company  in  comparison  with  whose 
loss  the  destruction  of  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
mission  property  throughout  the  Ohinese  Em¬ 
pire  would  have  been  an  insignificant  thing. 
How  they  fell  that  day  you  know,  praying  as 
their  Master  prayed,  for  those  who  killed  them, 
and  who  knew  not  what  it  was  they  did. 
These  were  the  first  martyrs  of  our  Ohuroh, 
save  the  strange  deaths  of  Mr.  'Janvier  and 
Mr.  Lcewenthal,  since  the  massacre  of  the 
little  oompany  from  Fatehgarh  on  the  parade 
ground  of  Oawnpore,  on  the  early  morning  of 
June  18,  1857.  Now  to  that  martyr  roll  we 
must  add  the  names  of  these:  Dr.  George  Yard- 
ley  Taylor,  the  Rev.  Frank  E.  Simcox  and  Mrs. 
Simcox,  and  Dr.  Oortlandt  Van  Rensselaer 
Hodge  and  Mrs.  Hodge,  and  the  three  little 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simcox, 

I  can  understand  it  all  except  the  death  of 
these  little  children.  Calvary  we  comprehend ; 
but  what  if  Christ  had  been  slain  as  a  little 
ohild  in  Herod’s  massacre?  I  cannot  forget  these 
little  children ;  the  two  of  Mr.  Campbell  shot  at 
Oawnpore,  one  in  its  father’s  arms,  and  the 
other  laying  its  tired  little  head  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  an  Englishman  who  died  with  them, 
and  these  three  little  ones  at  Paotingfu;  and 
I  have  no  heart  but  to  be  still  about  it  all,  as 
there  rises  up  that  scene  whioh  the  Chinese 
reported  as  the  last  thing  they  saw— Mr. 
Simcox  helding  his  little  boys  by  either 
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baud,  and,  walking  up  and  down  behind  the 
flames. 

“  These  through  fiery  trials  trod. 

And  from  great  affliction  came; 

Now  before  the  throne  of  God 
Sealed  with  His  Almighty  name, 

Clad  in  raiment  pure  and  white. 

Victor  palms  within  their  hands, 

Tho’  their  dear  Redeemer’s  might, 

More  than  conquerors  they  stand.” 

What  has  been  onr  finite  loss,  has  been  their 
infinite  gain. 

And  yet  the  gain  has  not  been  wholly  theirs. 
We,  too,  have  gained  what  good  Thomas  Ful¬ 
ler  oalled  ‘'the  rioh  inheritance  of  their  mem¬ 
ory.  ”  We  have  gained  the  example  of  their 
fidelity  and  of  the  faithfulness  unto  death  of 
the  multitudes  of  native  Christians  who  have 
gone  home  by  flame  and  sword  and  suffering, 
rather  than  prove  recreant  to  Christ.  There 
was  Dr.  Lewis’s  cook,  Kichin,  who  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  recant,  and  who  thought  upon  his 
wife  and  three  helpless  ohildren  without  a 
bread-winner,  and  who  then  thought  upon 
Christ,  and  was  calm,  and  bowed  his  head  to 
the  executioner  without  fear.  There  was  the 
Rev.  Ting  Li  Mai,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Laiohowfu,  who  was  thrown  into  the  foul  jail, 
and  beaten  two  hundred  blows  with  the  bam¬ 
boo  on  the  naked  thighs  until  the  flesh  lay  like 
jelly  npon  the  bones.  There  was  the  old 
preaoher  in  Shantung,  who  was  offered  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  worshipping  idols  or  death,  and 
who  abode  steadfast  as  rock,  whose  ears  were 
first  cut  off,  and  then  his  head,  while  his  body 
was  offered  in  saorifloe.  There  was  an  old 
woman,  summoned  before  the  magistrate  and 
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bidden  to  reoant,  who  when  she  refused,  was 
beaten  upon  her  lips,  but  whose  oru  hed  and 
mangled  lips  still  murmured  confession  of 
Christ.  There  were  the  two  little  children  in 
the  village  near  Paotingfu,  who  looked  up 
fearlessly  at  the  overhanging  edge  of  the  Box¬ 
er’s  sword,  and  refused  to  deny  that  they  were 
the  little  ohildren  of  the  Christians’  God. 
We  have  gained  from  all  these  lives  irrefutable 
evidence  that  the  work  which  we  have  done 
has  been  the  work  of  God ;  and  we  have  been 
shown  afresh  that  “there  is  power,  power, 
wonder-working  power  in  the  preoious  blood 
of  the  Lamb.”  We  have  gained  beside  this,  a 
challenge  to  like  fidelity  and  a  summons  to 
new  love,  and  a  motive  that  oan  never  die  nor 
decay.  Over  the  soil  that  martyrs’  blood  has 
hallowed,  Jesus  Christ  shall  reign. 

But  my  friends,  it?would  be  disingenuous  to 
oonceal  the  faot  that  there  are  other  things 
that  we  have  gained.  There  has  come  down 
upon  the  missionary  enterprise  an  avalanche 
of  unsparing  criticism,  some  of  it  venomous  and 
malignant ;  some  of  it  merely  ungenerous  and 
ignorant.  ,1  should  be  tempted  to  pass  it  by  if  I 
did  not  know  that  there  were  some  here  whose 
confidence  in  missions  had  been  shaken  by  it. 
We  are  told  that  the  missionary  did  wrong  be¬ 
fore  the  troubles,  and  that  he  has  done  wrong 
since.  He  is  oharged  with  having  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  uprising,  with  being  an  ill- 
eduoated  man,  taking  no  pains  to  inform  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  prejudices  and  conceptions  of 
the  people,  recklessly  trampling  upon  their 
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superstitions  and  their  innocent  fanoies,  inter¬ 
fering  with  their  courts  and  corrupting  their 
administration  of  justice,  bearing  himself  as  a 
boor  and  preaohing  sectarianism.  I  answer 
that  criticism  by  a  question  and  an  assertion 
— Who?  I  know  better!  And  surely  it  is  a 
matter  of  testimony.  Let  witnesses  be  heard 
and  witnesses  who  know;  not  witnesses  of 
rotten  life  of  whioh  the  very  presence  of  the 
missionary  is  uncompromising  condemnation; 
not  witnesses  at  third  hand  whose  knowledge 
of  Missions  is  mediated  to  them  over  wine  oups 
or  in  steamer  saloons.  The  Governor  of  Shan¬ 
tung  is  competent  to  testify.  “You  Reverend 
Sirs,”  he  says  in  a  letter  to  our  missionaries 
encouraging  their  return  to  their  stations,  ‘  ‘  have 
been  preaching  in  China  many  years  and  with¬ 
out  exception  have  exhorted  men  concerning 
righteousness.  Your  Churoh  customs  are  strict 
and  correot.  In  establishing  your  customs  you 
have  been  careful  to  see  that  Chinese  law  has 
been  observed.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that 
there  is  disloyalty  ?”  And  I  hold  here  in  my 
hand  an  open  letter  to  the  British  public, 
written  from  Hong  Kong  by  the  brother-in-law 
of  His  Excellency,  Minister  Wu.  Surely  he  is 
competent  to  testify.  “You  have  been  told,  ” 
he  says,  “both  officially  and  privately  that  the 
whole  affair  was  direetly  or  indireotly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  foreign  missionaries  and  their  con¬ 
verts.  This  is  absolutely  false.  Your  mis¬ 
sionaries,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  make  many 
more  friends  than  enemies  in  China.  I  wish 
to  disabuse  your  mind  of  some  of  the  ridiculous 


oharges  made  against  yonr  missionaries.  They 
have  been  charged  with  having  committed 
aots  of  indisoretion,  inasmnoh  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  preaohed  against  the  ancient  beliefs  of 
the  Chinese ;  as  for  instance,  ancestral  worship. 
And  by  suoh  indiscreet  aots  they  have  been 
stirring  up  the  wrath  of  the  Celestials  against 
them.  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  this  is  not 
a  faot.  The  missionaries  have  been  charged 
with  the  indisoretion  of  making  no  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  their  places  of  worship.  This 
is  a  frivolous  charge.  The  Chinese,  both  men 
and  women,  often  mix  together  in  worshiping 
at  some  of  their  temples.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  have  from  time  to  time  interfered  in  the 
litigations,  and  with  the  dispensation  of  jus¬ 
tice.  I  cannot  recall  of  having  heard  that  in  a 
single  case  this  charge  has  been  substantiated 
and  brought  home  to  the  offenders.”  And 
then  speaking  in  regard  of  the  oritics  of  mis¬ 
sions  in  Christian  lands,  this  Chinese  voioe 
declares,  “It  is  easy  of  course  to  make  criti¬ 
cisms,  especially  when  the  accuser  wishes  to  find 
some  excuse  for  his  hatred  of  the  accused ;  but 
the  public  want  absolute  and  tangible  proof  be¬ 
fore  they  will  give  their  credenoe  and  j  udgment.  ” 
But  the  critios  allege  not  alone  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  was  the  vexatious  and  irritating  cause 
of  the  troubles,  but  also  that  he  has  been  vio¬ 
lent  and  blood-thirsty  in  his  demands  for  their 
suppression  and  for  vengeance;  that  he  has 
violated  the  eighth  oommandment,  and  been 
foremost  in  looting  the  property  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  sent  to  save.  Well,  onoe  again, 


wave  over  her  pollution.  The  American  saloon 
keeper  may  take  refuge  under  its  folds,  and 
sell  his  wares  in  every  open  port  in  China. 
But  the  missionary,  although  the  treaties  speak 
specifically  of  him,  and  the  Chinese  have  ac¬ 
corded  him  many  rights,  is  on  this  new  theory 
a  man  without  a  oountry.  The  enterprise  with 
which  he  is  connected  is  an  enterprise  of  ex¬ 
patriation,  and  he  himself  is  an  alien,  a  politi¬ 
cal  pariah.  His  fathers,  and  he  himself,  may 
have  fought  for  the  land  that  disowns  him 
and  for  the  flag  whioh  is  denied  him.  He 
himself  may  still  be  paying  taxes  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
vote  when  he  returns  to  his  own  land.  But 
simply  because  he  is  a  Christian,  a  conscien¬ 
tious  Christian,  a  Christian  who  believes  that 
Christianity  is  too  good  to  be  misappropriated 
by  any  one  land  to  its  own  uses,  he  is  to  be 
denationalized.  If  he  will  abandon  his  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  take  a  Chinese  mistress  and  go 
into  the  liquor  business,  he  oan  claim  the  full 
protection  of  an  American  citizen.  No  more 
infamous  doctrine  was  ever  preached.  It  makes 
every  drop  of  one’s  blood  hot  with  indignation. 
Men  are  to  be  free  to  pour  the  vices  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  over  the  world.  Christendom  will 
recognize  them  as  its  legitimate  representa¬ 
tives.  But  the  men  who  strive  to  stem  this 
foul  tide,  who  try  to  give  the  world  those 
eternal  principles  from  which  Christian  civili¬ 
zation,  human  purity  and  national  righteous¬ 
ness  proceed,  are  to  be  sent  out  without  pass¬ 
ports,  but  with  the  proclamation,  “These  men 
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may  be  treated  as  you  please.  We  disown  them. 
Kill  them.  Burn  their  houses.  Outrage  their 
wives.  Torture  their  ohildren.  What  do  we 
care?  They  have  no  rights.” 

My  friends,  there  are  two  questions  involved 
in  this  matter.  One  is,  What  are  our  rights? 
And  I  assert  that  an  American  does  not  forfeit 
his  rights  by  being  a  Christian;  that  a  mis¬ 
sionary  is  entitled  to  all  that  the  treaties  guar¬ 
antee  him;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  demand 
that  his  government  shall  procure  for  him  in 
its  treaties  no  less  privileges  than  it  obtains 
for  his  fellow  citizens.  ‘‘I  am  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen,”  said  Paul,  the  Christian.  It  is  puerile  to 
contend  that  Paul’s  assertion  of  his  political 
rights  within  the  bounds  of  his  government 
does  not  justify  our  assertion  of  our  political 
rights  under  our  government  wherever  in  this 
broad  world  we  may  go.  The  other  question 
is,  What  shall  we  do  with  our  rights?  And  I 
answer,  whatever  is  best  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  surrendered  his  right  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  God.  And  whenever  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  his  cause  it  is  best  for  us  to  decline  politi¬ 
cal  protection,  and  to  accept  death,  to  waive  in¬ 
demnity  and  to  submit  to  loss,  we  must  do  so 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Only,  we  will  do  it  in 
the  spirit  in  which  Christ  laid  down  his  life. 
These  are  our  rights ;  we  have  power  to  lay  them 
down,  and  we  have  power  to  take  them  again. 

Alas  I  what  is  far  worse  than  all  else,  we 
have  gained  as  a  consequence  of  the  sad  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  last  year,  a  spirit  of  faint-hearted¬ 
ness  in  the  Ohuroh.  Those  dear  faces  that 
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hare  faded  away  in  the  flames  at  Paofingfn 
glide  back  into  our  memories.  And  we  think 
of  what  it  oosts.  Let  no  one  speak  bitterly  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  cost  is  too  great.  And 
yet,  my  friends,  there  has  been  no  waste ;  there 
oan  be  no  waste  of  life  in  the  service  of  Christ. 
As  the  mother  of  one  of  those  who  died  at 
Paotingfn  writes  of  her  daughter :  “The  bitter¬ 
est  part  of  our  trial  was  the  faithless  reproaches 
of  fellow  Christians  because  of  what  they  called 
the  waste  of  such  valuable  lives.  My  soul  was 
literally  torn  with  anguish  tby  such  words. 
They  seemed  to  reflect  such  dishonor  on  our 
Lord,  and  my  oonstant  prayer  is  that  he  may 
vindicate  himself  and  his  servants,  so  that  no 
one  can  doubt  that  all  has  been  according  to 
his  wise  purpose.”  This  is  what  life  is  given 
to  men  for.  This  was  what  Christ  did  with 
his  life.  He  laid  it  down. 

“  Long,  Jong  centuries  ago. 

One  walked  the  earth 
His  life  a  seeming  failure  ; 

Dying,  He  gave  the  world  a  gift 
That  will  outlast  the  centuries.” 

“Except  a'grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,”  he  said,  “it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  muoh  fruit.”  We  were 
not  given  our  lives  to  keep  them,  but  to  lose 
them.  Instead  of  finding  in  the  terrible  cost 
of  China’s  redemption  ground  for  now  turning 
back,  will  you  not  remember  that  a  dearer  life 
than  any  of  these  even,  was  spent  for  us  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago?  O,  my  friends,  this 
spirit  of  timidity  will  not  be  the  spirit  of  our 
Church.  These  who  died  would  have  died  in 
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vain,  then.  I  think  they  would  needs  rise  up 
out  of  their  graves  to  plead  with  us  to  take  up 
and  not  turn  from  the  work  that  they  laid 
down.  They  would  be  the  first  to  offer  their 
lives  again  if  they  were  here.  It  was  one  of 
the  little  company  who  passed  through  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  last  summer’s  seige  in  Peking,  who 
made  the  first  contribution  to  the  Martyrs’ 
Memorial  Fund,  designed  to  replaoe  those  who 
have  passed  on.  You  cannot  think  of-  those 
graves  outside  the  walls  of  Paotingfu,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  turn  back.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
hear  their  voices  this  morning  protesting 
against  this  wrong.  Even  in  the  bitter  hour 
of  death,  no  suoh  thought  crossed  their  hearts. 
“Tell  his  mother,  ”  was  one  of  Mr.  Pitkin’s 
last  messages,  “to  teach  our  little  boy  about 
China,  nnd  when  he  is  twenty-five  years  old, 
to  let  him  oome  back  as  a  missionary.’’ 

Every  letter  that  has  come  to  us  from  the 
Missions  in  China  since  these  troubles  broke, 
has  been  a  letter  of  confidence  and  of  hope ; 
appeal  after  appeal  calling  for  men,  men,  men. 
“We  have  a  field  of  fifteen  millions  of  people,  ’’ 
says  one  of  the  last  letters  from  the  Missions 
in  Shantung.  “They  will  be  accessible  now 
as  never  before.  Can  you  not  send  us  men?’’ 
That  is  the  voice,  I  will  not  say  of  the  world, 
but  of  God,  from  every  field  of  our  Ohuroh. 
What  will  you  say  in  reply  to  it?  The  Mis¬ 
sions  are  like  greyhounds  straining  at  the  leash. 
Why  will  you  not  let  them  go?  They  are  like 
dammed  waters  chafing  to  be  free.  Why  will 
you  not  let  them  flow?  We  stand  on  the  thres- 


hold  of  a  new  century  Baokward  is  no  word 
for  this  time.  Forward  is  the  only  word  for 
this  day.  Why  will  you  not  speak  It?  They 
ask  you  to  do  it  from  Korea,  which  we  can 
evangelize  if  we  will  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
They  ask  you  to  do  it  from  Mexico.  Hear  the 
call  of  the  two  men  who  are  our  only  mission¬ 
aries  among  the  half  million  people  of  Guerrero, 
and  who  declare  that  the  only  need  is  workers 
to  gather  in  the  multitudes.  They  ask  you  to 
do  it  from  Persia,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  resist  their  appeal,  the  appeal  from  the 
little  companies  of  men  and  women  there  and 
in  Syria,  whom  we  have  set  down  before  Mo¬ 
hammedanism.  For  twelve  hundred  years  now 
the  prophet  has  insulted  the  King.  For  twelve 
hundred  years  Islam  has  trampled  upon  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame. 
And  now  at  last  her  political  power  is  crumb¬ 
ling  away.  Heresy  after  heresy  has  shaken  the 
foundations.  The  touch  of  life  has  released  the 
frozen  clntoh  of  the  dead  man’s  hand,  and  the 
hour  of  our  opportunity  has  come.  Can  you  not 
hear  its  summons?  Not  a  call  for  men  only  or 
for  money,  nor  for  these  at  all  primarily ;  but 
for  a  new  birth  of  spiritual  purpose,  the  will  of 
a  nobler  obedience.  Neither  resolutions  nor 
tears  will  be  sufficient  answer  to  this  appeal.  It 
calls  for  a  living  habit  of  devotion  and  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  redemption  as  intense  as  Christ’s. 

And  I  do  not  know  how  God  can  find  a  way 
to  reach  our  hearts  if  we  cannot  understand 
the  visible  meanings  of  the  day  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  visions  that  rise  before  our  eyes. 
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I  see  that  poor  Chilian  abused  for  his  apostacy, 
aooepting  reproaoh  with  patience,  and  replying 
to  those  who  reviled  him  for  having  changed 
his  faith,  “Yes,  it  is  true,  I  cannot  deny  that. 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
at  last  I  have  found  a  faith  that  has  changed 
me.”  Let  that  poor  man  stand  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  fifty  millions  of  people  to  th6  South 
of  us,  laid  at  our  very  door,  awaiting  a  faith 
with  power  to  change.  I  see  a  mosque  in  a  far 
off  town  in  northeast  Persia,  on  the  Moham¬ 
medan  Sabbath,  with  a  missionary  sitting  at 
the  Mollah’s  invitation  in  the  Mollah’s  place, 
and  preaohing  to  the  multitude  of  men,  of 
temperance  and  righteousness  and  the  judg 
ment  to  come,  and  of  the  God  of  love  and  life 
over  all  1  And  I  see  the  crowded  Mission  ohapel 
in  Teheran,  at  the  time  of  the  service  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Queen  Victoria’s  death,  with  the  Shah’s 
personal  body-guard  sent  for  the  first  time 
away  from  his  presence,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  late  Shah’s  brother, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Minister 
of  War,  and  scores  of  Mohammedan  princes 
and  nobles  listening  to  Christian  men 
singing  “Rock  of  Ages,”  and  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.” 
Let  that  mosque  and  chapel  with  the  throngs 
that  fill  them  stand  as  representative  to-day  of 
180,000,000  of  Mohammedans,  by  whom  Christ 
has  been  annulled,  and  among  whom  Christ 
shall  surely  be  enthroned.  I  see  those  two 
little  famine  children  of  whom  you  may  read 
in  the  Report  of  the  Board  standing  in  awe- 
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struck  wonder  by  their  dead  in  a  little  booth 
near  Panhala,  and  saying  in  answer  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  kindly  question,  “Father  is  sleeping, 
and  mother  is  sleeping,  and  they  will  not  wake 
for  us  out  of  their  sleep.”  Let  them,  and  the 
voices  of  the  hundreds  of  children  gathered 
by  the  missionaries  in  the  famine  districts, 
represent  to  your  hearts  this  morning  the  more 
than  200,000,000  of  little  ohildren  in  the 
world,  who  by  our  lethargy  and  negleot 
have  never  felt  the  tender  touch  or  heard 
the  loving  speeoh  of  Mary’s  little  Child, 
who  is  saying  to  us  to-day,  as  he  said 
to  other  disoiples  of  his  long  ago,  “Suffer 
the  little  ohildren  and  forbid  them  not  to  oome 
unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ” 
And  then  there  rises  up  before  my  eyes  again 
a  compound  beyond  the  north  gate  at  Paotingfu, 
and  I  see  a  father  walking  to  and  fro  behind 
the  flames,  holding  a  little  lad  by  either  hand. 
And  lo,  another  seems  to  be  walking  with 
them,  and  his  form  is  that  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  all  these  other  visions  of  the  needy  and 
the  forgotten  and  the  lost  fade  into  him  who 
gave  his  life  for  a  world  of  men ;  and  I  hear 
him  saying,  “I  am  the  Son  of  God.  I  must 
work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it 
is  day,  for  the  night  is  coming.  I  go  forth  upon 
my  way.  Who  will  oome  after  me?”  O 
friends,  let  us  arise  and  go  after  him.  Let  us 
answer  his  cry  with  one  voice.  Can  not  some 
one  speak  the  word  that  will  lead  the  whole 
Ohuroh  to  rise  up  in  her  strength,  and  say  to 
him,  “Here  am  I,  Lord.  Send  me!” 
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In  the  Home  Land. 

On  May  first  the  Board  closed  its  books  for 
the  third  consecutive  year  without  debt. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  churches,  however, 
gave  nothing  to  foreign  missions.  Eighteen 
hundred  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools  gave 
last  year  $45,000  for  foreign  missions.  Five 
thousand  Sunday  Schools  gave  nothing  for 
foreign  missions. 

The  sum  of  $250,000  has  been  subscribed' by 
two  men  toward  the  payment  of  the  mortgage 
on  the  Presbyterian  Building  in  New  York 
City,  provided  $250,000  more  is  pledged  by 
March  12,  1901.  A  friend  of  the  Board  has 
given  $10,000  for  a  hospital  in  Seoul,  Korea. 
The  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  are  raising  funds  for  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Fusan,  Korea,  to  be  called  the  Junkin 
Memorial  Hospital,  in  memory  of  their  late 
pastor.  The  sum  of  $1,100  was  given  to  the 
Board  by  two  men,  one  in  the  East  and  the 
other  in  the  West,  after  reading  the  articles 
on  Korea  in  the  November  number  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Herald.  The  Assembly  Herald  has  a 
paid  circulation  of  40,000.  The  enrolled  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  over  a 
million.  The  Board  published  in  1900  twenty- 


five  leaflets.  The  leaflets  are  sent  free,  and 
furnish  much  fuel  for  missionary  fires.  Yet 
more  than  4,000  churches  have  failed  to  ask 
for  them. 

In  Mission  Lands. 

Mexico  has  a  noble  band  of  Christian  work¬ 
ers.  Churches  are  multiplying.  A  flourish¬ 
ing  “Home  Mission  Society,”  carried  on  by 
the  native  Christians,  attests  the  vitality  of 
Mexican  Christianity.  The  school  work  is 
most  promising.  Miss  Wheeler  of  Saltillo 
writes  : 

“  We  closed  our  school  the  21st  of  November,  after  the 
most  successful  examinations  we  ever  had.  Very  unex¬ 
pectedly,  the  first  examinations  Monday  morning  brought 
one  of  Saltillo’s  prominent  lawyers  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools.  The  examinations  were  the  younger 
Bible  classes,  too.  The  lawyer  remarked  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  1  Why,  those  girls  knew  everything  a  bout  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  and  Psalms.1  He  called  several  days,  always  bringing 
friends  with  him — one  day  four  lawyers.  Then  the  profes¬ 
sors  from  the  State  Normal  and  State  Preparatory  Schools 
came,  bringing  whole  classes  with  them.  Our  last  examina¬ 
tion  was  the  graduating  class  on  1  Evidences  of  Christianity,1 
and  the  attendance  was  large,  and  people,  too,  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  subject.  Our  Mexican  minister,  Alfonso 
Herrera,  examined  the  class,  and  we  could  not  help  being 
proud  of  the  girls  •  they  answered  so  clearly  and  with  such 
understanding  of  the  questions  and  subject,  and  instead  of 
being  a  dull  examination  of  questions  and  answers,  was  so 
interesting  that  several  said,  ‘You  left  the  best  class  until 
the  last.  We  enjoyed  that  very  much.1 

Ourcla88of  ten  graduates  was  our  st/ir  class,  I  think. 
We  never  had  such  an  even  class  of  bright  girls,  intellectu¬ 
ally,  and  good,  earnest,  Christian  girls.  As  the  girls  one  by 
one  received  their  diplomas,  and  I  remembered  them  as  they 
had  entered  the  school,  some  of  them  five,  some  six  years 
before,  I  could  not  help  being  proud  of  them,  and  glad  that 
we  have  a  school  for  girls  like  them.  The  mother  of  our 
only  English  girl  w?as  present  during  our  closing  week— she 
lives  near  Monterey— and  said  she  was  surprised  to  hear  a 
Mexican  gentleman,  the  president  of  the  Monterey  brewery, 
say  not  long  ago,  ‘  That  Presbyterian  school  in  Saltillo  is  an 
honor  to  our  country.  We  ought  to  have  more  like  it.1  I 
do  not  know  the  gentleman  at  all,  and  never  saw  him. 
Everybody  knows  it  is  a  church  school,  that  we  teach  the 
Bible,  and  expect  and  train  our  girls  to  be  missionaries,  and 
yet  they  respect  us  l11 
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In  Guatemala  the  faithful  missionary  writes : 

“  Our  helpers,  with  one  exception,  have  left  employment 
that  paid  them  well  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
for  much  less,  sometimes  less  than  one- third  of  what  they 
were  receiving.  If  I  could  set  down  this  single  heathen  city 
as  it  is  before  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we  would  have  a 
congestion  of  prayer,  funds  and  workers  that  would  drive 
the  devil  howling  over  the  border.” 

The  revolution  in  Colombia  has  seriously 
impaired  the  work.  The  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  completely  paralyzed,  and  the  situation 
is  bad  in  every  way.  An  earthquake  at  Carac- 
cas,  Venezuela,  destroyed  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  houses.  Our  missionaries  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

South  America  is  still  the  “neglected  con¬ 
tinent.  ”  One  missionary  writes : 

“  The  religion  of  this  people  consists  almost  entirely  of 
dresaDparades,  ringing  church  bells,  firing  rockets.  There  is 
much  immorality  ana  entire  disregard  for  the  Sabbath.” 

God  has  greatly  blessed  the  work  in  Brazil. 
The  new  station  at  Santa  Catharina  is  flour¬ 
ishing,  and  requests  for  the  organization  of 
two  churches  have  been  received.  On  the 
other  hand  every  steamer  brings  friars  from 
the  Philippines,  where  they  proved  to  be  the 
betrayers  of  national  honor,  to  the  Southern 
Brazil  States.  The  people  call  for  the  Gospel, 

“  but  give  them  the  friars  for  a  few  years  and  the  educated 
will  turn  away  from  the  false  Christianity  presented  and 
become  atheistic,  while  the  uneducated  will  be  steeped  in 
fetishism,  superstition  and  idolatry.” 

The  new  church  at  Lolodorf,  West  Africa, 
will  be  finished  on  Christmas  Day.  A  church 
was  organized  under  a  banana  tree  at  Efulen 
in  May,  the  first  one  to  be  set  up  for  the  Bulu. 
The  church  building  holds  300  people,  but  it 
is  too  small  for  the  crowds  who  attend  the 
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service  on  Sunday.  During  special  services 
forty-one  stood  up  desiring  to  be  Christians. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  scenes  of  my  life  (writes  a 
missionary)  is  to  see  two  or  three  hundred  native  Africans 
assembled  for  the  worship  of  God  in  a  building  erected  from 
their  own  scanty  means,  while  one  of  their  number  preaches 
the  Gospel,  and  others  are  seen  entering  the  kingdom  from 
the  midst  of  the  most  abject  heathenism,  and  still  others 
declaring  their  desire  to  become  Christians.” 

There  are  103  inquirers  in  the  church  at 
Elat.  On  Christmas  Day,  1899,  thirteen  boys 
expressed  a  desire  to  confess  Christ.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  work  of  grace  that  still 
continues. 

At  Batanga  the  question  of  self-support  is 
advancing  rapidly.  The  Batanga  and  Kribi 
people  are  supporting  a  Bible  reader  to  one  of 
the  heathen  tribes.  Eighteen  school  boys  de¬ 
clared  their  desire  to  become  Christians.  This 
act  was  originated  with  the  boys  themselves. 
Miss  Christensen  is  all  alone  at  Benito — ninety 
miles  from  any  of  her  fellow- laborers,  from 
physician  and  friends.  Five  of  her  scholars 
recently  joined  the  “inquirers’  class.” 

The  wonders  of  mission  growth  in  Korea 
mark  the  year  1900.  Only  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  the  baptisms  of  a  single  year  were 
reckoned  in  digits  and  multiples  of  ten.  This 
year  in  the  Seoul  Station  320  were  received 
into  the  church,  and  in  the  Pyeng  Yang  Sta¬ 
tion  781,  with  1.944  taken  under  care  as  cate¬ 
chumens — candidates  for  church  membership 
in  the  near  future.  At  one  meeting  of  the 
Pyeng  Yang  Church  4,000  yen  ($2,000)  were 
raised  for  a  new  church  building. 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was 
the  issuing  of  the  first  complete  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  native  language. 

On  a  Sunday  in  September  a  thanksgiving 
service  was  held  in  the  largest  church  in 
Seoul,  and  there  were  gathered  together  mis¬ 
sionaries,  residents,  United  States  Minister, 
British  representative  and  hundreds  of  Kore¬ 
ans,  to  thank  God  for  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Korean  language.  The  Korean  church  is 
a  Bible  reading,  Bible  studying,  Bible  loving 
band  of  Christians. 

The  political  condition  in  the  Philippines  is 
such  that  the  missionary  work  is  very  trying. 
Yet  during  the  year  a  church  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Iloilo  with  over  twenty  members.  A 
native  assistant,  Adrian,  has  been  secured, 
the  money  for  his  salary  being  given  by  a 
Bible  class  in  Spokane,  Washington. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Hibbard  writes: 

“  I  have  been  here  a  year,  have  been  in  seven  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  islands,  have  met  the  natives  freely,  and  at  no  time 
has  there  been  the  least  hostility  Bhown.  and  in  almost 
every  case  the  statement  that  I  was  a  Protestant  missionary 
increased  the  kindness  of  the  natives  to  me.  The  natives 
themselves  assert  that  the  Spanish  in  the  islands  are  giving 
the  islanders  a  bad  idea  of  the  Americans  and  at  the  same 
time  speaking  ill  to  the  Americans  of  the  natives.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Chinese  have  been  brought  to  Christ.” 

The  government  is  pushing  educational 
work  in  the  provinces  of  Siam,  and  teachers 
educated  in  the  government  schools  of  Bang¬ 
kok  are  being  sent  out  to  teach  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  schools.  Tuition  and  books  in  these 
schools  are  free,  while  our  missionaries  strive 
to  make  our  schools  self-supporting.  Never¬ 
theless,  our  self-supporting  schools  have  a 
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much  larger  attendance  than  the  other 
schools.  The  King  and  all  the  native  officials 
are  extremely  kind  and  courteous  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries.  The  sum  of  $5,000  has 
been  given  by  the  King  and  nobles  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  plot  of  land  for  a  new  school  to  be 
erected  in  Bangkok 

In  seven  tours  made  along  the  east  coast  of 
Siam,  a  missionary  sold  18,626  portions  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  new  church  at  Nakawn  is 
flourishing. 

A  forest  fire  raging  near  Pitsanuloke  de¬ 
stroyed  the  house  of  W.  B.  Toy,  M.D.  The  na¬ 
tive  commissioner  andother  officials  subscribed 
a  goodly  sum  of  money  to  indemnify  Dr.  Toy 
in  his  loss. 

J.  W.  McKean,  M.D.,  of  Chiung  Mai  has 
translated  into  the  Laos  language  the  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Phillipians,  Colossians  and 
Philemon. 

For  fifty  years  the  Syrian  Mission  has  sup¬ 
plied  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  not  to  mention 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  with  teachers  and  preach¬ 
ers.  The  total  issue  of  Arabic  Scripture  since 
1860  is  630,000  ;  total  pages  printed  in  eighty 
years  is  675,000,000.  A  new  press,  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  printing  Bibles,  was  set  up  in 
1899.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1900  the 
press  had  in  hand  orders  from  the  Bible  soci¬ 
eties  for  over  40,000,000  pages  of  the  Script¬ 
ures,  more  than  could  be  printed  and  bound  in 
a  year  and  a  half.  Since  then  other  orders 
have  come  in  which  will  swell  the  output  of 
1900  beyond  any  year’s  work  in  the  history  of 
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the  mission.  The  Bible  is  the  most  sought 
after  and  best  selling  book  in  the  Arabic 
speaking  world-an  eighth  of  the  human  race. 

During  the  year  1900  over  $100,000  was  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  Famine  Relief  Fund  in  India. 
The  severity  of  the  famine  is  past,  but  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  famine-stricken  dis- 
tricts  is  still  most  deplorable 

Iannsncu  old  people  can  be  seen  picking  a  few  grains  from 
the  dusty  roads  over  which  carts  of  grain  hive  nasse? 
ane  found  gathering  and  winnowing  manure  and  dust 

n„rMeiialrrSaniri,U  to  hopes  of  finding  a  few 

particles  of  grain  for  satisfying  their  hunger  Thev  n i;  1 1 
ing  their  empty  stomachs  with  sand  and  small  stones  in  or- 
fmi  mudri^w  i6  PaEg8  °f  hUvnger'  The7  are  drinking  filthy 
stomTchs  LTthlf,  f e!fr  -hey  ca,‘  fil‘d  il,  and  strike  their 

BteenSh  left , hem  loadS  111  ago,ny-  Many  who  have  no 
siremtn  left  in  them  to  say  a  word  to  express  their  Hiitfer 

big  he  down  on  the  roadsides  and  in  the  poor  houses  Ind 

sefthen  eUthe'ir  0°“®  <!f.thlem  8>mply  stare  at  you  when  yon 
ooenettm.sthelrvpocLr-’  ®'ghtle8s  eyes  so  deeply  sunk  in  their 
sockets,  thiough  which  their  death  agonies  are  exnressed 

tiS3?TO?U  d?y  and  n'g,ht-,  They  are  so  silent  and  Sill  that 
then  very  silence  speaks  loudly  of  how  very  great  sufferings 
*fy  havne  ,g°ne  thrI?ugh-  Numberless  such  skeletons  are 

groan  o^  nEd  dylng  away  without  even  a 

li-ho  „?n  81g?’  !or  ,they  have  no  strength  even  for  that ! 
Xrod  W1  i  unde“  what  these  poor  people  must  have  suf- 
S  waashd  hX,  ■8Ufferi,?g  ^thiness  cause!  by  want  of  water 
to  wash  bodies  and  clothes  is  added  to  starvation  The 
sores  on  the  bodies  and  heads  of  children  and  grown  un 
people  are  fearful.  Their  rags  and  hair  and  skin  are  full  of 
S??®,™'  Dirt  and  filth  seem  to  have  become  a 
part  of  the  r  lives,  and  their  dreadful  smells  are  unbearable 

th embodies6  hAV6|h  few.rag8’  }??*  they  are  no  protection  to 
r?™  b  ,Je  1  As  there  is  nothing  to  protect  their  bodies 
from  cold  or  heat,  hundreds  die  from  cold  in  cold  months.” 

The  prospect,  if  the  famine  continues,  is 
not  reassuring. 

Rev.  Mr.  Graham  writes  : 

the  ?eei«tnf0rk  aud  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  food  to 
ef  thf  X*  te’  ?a(!e  ne.ce88ary  by  the  famine,  occupied  much 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  missionaries  the  past  year 
at  all  our  Stations  in  the  Deccan.  I  fear  that  in  ttUs  part  of 
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our  mission  field  we  are  far  from  the  day  when  work  of  thia 
kind  will  cease.  I  have  charge  of  this  work  at  Miraj  at 
present.  We  have  about  200,  including  women,  on  famine 
relief  work.  We  have  a  number  of  homeless  women  and 
children  who  are  living  on  the  mission  compound.  Many 
of  the  more  destitute  people  come  daily  to  the  mission  house 
to  get  rice  for  themselves  and  milk  for  their  starving  chil¬ 
dren.  This  morning  there  were  257  adults  and  133  email 
children.  There  is  a  general  distribution  of  grain  (one- 
quarter  seer ,  about  a  pint  to  each  person)  every  Tuesday. 
Before  the  distribution  the  need  of  each  person  is  looked 
into  as  far  as  possible,  and  tickets  given  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  grain.  A  thousand  tickets  have  been  issued  each 
day  for  a  long  time,  but  yesterday  there  were  more  than 
1,300  people  came  for  help,  besides  those  who  are  receiving 
grain  daily.  A  few  days  ago  I  rode  over  to  Sangli.  The 
distance  between  the  mission  bungalows  at  the  two  places  is 
about  5J4  miles.  The  fields  along  the  road  look  all  light 
from  a  short  distance,  but  a  near  approach  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  plants  have  no  ears  of  grain,  and  the  crop  will  be  an 
almost  total  failure.  Even  good  rains  now  would  be  too 
late  to  prevent  this  result.  I  have  written  thus  in  detail  to 
show  you  the  strong  probability  that  famine  conditions  will 
continue  with  us  for  many  days  to  come,  and  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  people  will  be  in  need  of  help.” 

A  Great  Spiritual  Harvest  Lightens  up  the 
Shadow  of  the  Famine  Year  in  India. 

At  Kodoli  in  the  Western  India  Mission  175 
adults  made  a  public  confession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ  on  a  single  Sabbath  last  October. 
They  came  in  groups  of  twelve  and  took  the 
solemn,  lifelong  vow.  The  service  with  the 
Lord’s  Supper  occupied  over  three  hours. 
Others  came  later,  making  239  additions  to  the 
Kodoli  Church  in  eight  days. 

In  the  Etah  district  of  the  Furrukhabad 
Mission  at  the  close  of  last  year  there  were  180 
Christians,  old  and  young,  scattered  in  live  vil¬ 
lages.  Now  there  are  800  baptized  Christians 
in  162  villages.  What  has  God  wrought? 
Pray  for  India. 

Shadows  long  and  deep  rest  upon  the  Per¬ 
sian  nisslon.  In  addition  to  the  usual  opposi- 
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tion  encountered  in  Moslem  lands,  the  fanat¬ 
icism  and  bigotry  of  the  rulers  and  machina¬ 
tions  of  men,  who  oppose  the  Gospel  because 
of  its  injury  to  their  financial  interests,  we 
have  now  in  Persia  the  politician— not  the 

Persian  politician,  he  has  always  been  there _ 

but  the  Russian  politician,  and  he  too  under 
the  guise  of  religion. 

Five  thousand  Nestorians  within  a  single 
month  went  over  to  the  Russian  Church. 
Immunity  from  conscription  and  political 
disabilities  and  promise  of  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage  urged  them  to  this  step. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Labaree,  after  forty  years’ 
labor  in  Persia,  writes : 


Of  my  own  visits  to  Tergawer  and  Mianduab  I  have 
made  mention  m  earlier  letters.  On  my  return  jonrnjy 
from  Mianduab  I  made  a  detour  of  a  few  hours  into  the 

?hiefndShf  uUIp'S!?n  t0.ca,l  uP°n  the  interesting  religious 
chief.  Sheikh  Baba,  of  whose  surprising  regard  for  the 
0t  Christianity  our  Nestorian  preachers  in  that 
region  began  to  tell  us  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
l?e  1?r  hls  fnendliness  to  Christians  has  gone  abroad 
and  it  has  become  quite  the  thing  for  European  travelers  in 
h7,™P  w  0t  ‘he,.coun.try  to  call  upon  him  at  his  village 
home  Here  he  lives  m  a  truly  patriarchal  style,  greatly 
revered  by  his  people,  while  scattered  far  and  wide  are  to 
hfgh°as  50  aoore  810118  disciples’  uumbering,  as  he  claims,  as 

affcifinnotoit  n0,velty  in  my  Persian  experience  to  be  so 
fmPinH  h  yi,  1CP“ed  by  olle  01  Mo*!lem  birth  and  train- 
took  mo  uwhh  Pnf't'o*1-  Kissing  me  on  either  cheek,  he 
mok  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  into  his  private  room 
where  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  Til1?!10118  “Asocial  conversation.  The  Sheikh  is  a  man 
m O?/®"  mlnd,  has  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  on  general 
matters,  and  is  very  liberal  in  his  religious  ideas.  Frequent 
intercourse  with  some  of  our  best  helpers  has  given  him  a 
faeifhg°ud  ?c<maintance  with  the  grounds  of  the  Christian 
pd,?- .  "f, 18  supposed  to  have  received  his  first  bias  towards 
hlrU,  IS  ity  /r0In  Tan  intelligent  Christian  merchant,  by 
Dirth  an  Austrian  Jew,  converted  to  faith  in  Christ  in  the 
early  years  of  our  mission,  when  in  the  service  of  the  hub- 

tinna‘nT'r'hT^-  Sh2‘kb  eagerly  listens  to  any  new  exposi¬ 
tions  of  Christian  faith  or  experience  which  may  be  given 
to  him.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  what  I  told  him  or  the 
10 


great  spiritual  influence  of  Mr.  Moody  throughout  the 
world.  He  prof  eBses  privately  faith  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour, 
and  yet  he  outwardly  conforms,  perhaps  only  partially,  to 
Mohammedan  rites  and  practices.  But  he  does  not  in  the 
least  attempt  to  conceal  his  esteem  and  even  affection  tor 
the  Christians.  Towards  any  preachers  of  Christ  he  is 
especially  cordial.  I  asked  him  the  nature  of  his  teachings 
to  his  disciples.  He  replied  that,  whether  Sunnees  or 
Shiahs,  he  gave  them  spiritual  instruction  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  creeds.  But  to  such  us  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
he  opened  up  his  deeper  convictions.  It  is  a  fact  that  wher¬ 
ever  his  disciples  are  met  with,  they  are  particularly  friendly 
to  Christians.  I  am  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  Gospel  among  th-  Kurds,  He  holds  a  high  position 
among  them  as  a  religious  teacher  and  a  righteous  man  and 
in  some  measure  he  points  them  to  Christ.” 

Japan  has  made  great  progress,  but  Bud¬ 
dhism  is  dear  to  the  people.  A  bone  of  the 
one  and  original  Buddha  was  brought  from 
Siam  to  Tokyo  last  summer.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  arrival  of  the  relics  at  the  railway 
station  showed  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  still  willing  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  The 
station  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Buddhist 
believers  made  the  air  resound  with  the  sol¬ 
emn  shout,  “  Namu,  namu,  Amidha  Butsu," 
or  “Hail  Glorious  Buddha.”  It  is  reported 
that  a  million  of  yen  ($500,000)  are  to  be  col¬ 
lected  throughout  the  Empire  with  which  to 
build  an  enormous  temple  and  mausoleum  as 
a  receptacle  and  centre  of  worship  of  the  holy 
object. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  Missionaries  in  Japan,  held  Octo¬ 
ber  24—31,  showed  a  wonderful  spirit  of  unity 
among  Christian  workers,  and  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  indicated  large  results 
for  Christian  work  in  the  immediate  future. 
At  Kanazawa  there  is  a  special  evangelistic 
campaign.  Mr.  Dunlap  writes  : 
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u  Our  Kanazawa  Christians  are  roused  aB  I  have  never 
Been  them  before.  We  have  already  had  a  number  of  tine 
special  meetings  in  both  churches,  and  there  are  many  new 
inquirers.  Dr.  Alexander  and  a  Japanese  pastor  from  Kobe 
have  just  been  with  us  for  three  or  four  days,  and  have 
given  valuable  help.  We  expect  to  keep  up  these  meetings 
during  the  winter,  and  pray  for  much  fruit  in  a  richer  and 
more  aggressive  spiritual  life  among  our  Christians,  as  well 
as  a  harvest  of  new  Christians.  The  tide  is  setting  in  fast 
towards  Christianity  in  this  country.  At  some  of  our  recent 
meetings  here,  after  our  larger  church  building  has  been 
filled  with  a  quiet,  eager  audience,  scores  have  been  turned 
from  the  doors.  Pray  that  we  may  receive  from  God  Him¬ 
self  the  right  message  for  these  coming  months,  and  that  He 
may  give  us,  missionaries  and  Japanese  workers  alike,  the 
conviction  and  zeal  to  press  it  home  and  win  fruit  for  His 
kingdom.” 

The  shadows  are  very  many  and  very  dark 
in  China.  Nothing  in  all  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  missions  approaches  the  calamity  that  has 
befallen  the  church  in  China.  Five  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  lost  their  lives ;  thirteen  chapels 
in  the  Canton  Mission  have  been  destroyed ;  the 
missionary  property  at  Ichowfu  is  looted ;  the 
entire  mission  plant  at  Wei  Hien,  Peking  and 
Paotingfu  is  destroyed.  The  loss  entailed  by 
the  Board  and  the  missionaries  cannot  be  less 
than  $200,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  shown  great  courage,  skill,  devotion 
and  consecration.  The  native  Christians  have 
endured  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  many  of  them  attesting  the  strength 
of  their  faith  by  laying  down  their  lives  for 
Him.  The  Board  has  sent  some  missionaries 
back  to  China ;  the  work  of  reorganization  has 
already  begun. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  home  land 
is  now  called  upon  to  show  her  faith  by  her 
works  in  the  re-establishment  of  her  Christian 
institutions  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Form  854. 


Extract  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Societies'  Committee  for 

Japan 

For  the  Year  1900. 


Eighteen  years  ago,  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
went  to  one  of  the  Japanese  Men  of  War, --then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Uraga,--and  asked  is  he  could  bring  some  copies  of  the  Gospels  on  board. 
He  was  refused  permission  to  come  on  board  at  all.  The  two  largest 
battle  ships  in  the  Japanese  navy  were  recently  under  command  of  Christ¬ 
ian  officers,  one  of  whom  is  an  Admiral;  and  the  late  Admiral  Serata 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Tokyo  and  a  jealous 
worker  for  Christ  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Scriptures  were  printed  secretly  and  de¬ 
livered  at  night.  The  man  engaged  in  doing  this  work  did  so  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  Now  we  have  in  Ypkohama  a  Christian  Printing  Co.;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  they  have  printed  the  Scriptures  in  Japanese , Chinese , 
Tibetan,  Korean,  and  two  dialects  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Work  is 
being  done  in  this  line  not  only  with  neatness  and  dispatch  but  at  better 
terms  than  in  any  place  in  the  world. 
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HoD^kODg  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation. 


Paid-up  Oapitai . . . $10,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  . $12,000,000 

Reserve  Liability 
op  Proprietors... 


YOKOHAMA  SPECIE 
BANK,  LIMITED. 
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$10,000,000 


COURT  OF  DIRECTORS. 


N.  A  Sir.na,  Ekl,  Chairman 
K.  Shkwan,  Esq.,  hr^tu  Chairman. 


H.  \1.  Guay,  Km. 
Armin  Hadpt,  Kaq. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Keswick. 
D.  M.  Mosks,  E*l 


A.  X  Raymond, 

K.L.KlCUAHliBON,  I*i*l 

P.  Sachs*,  Esq. 

H.  W.  Sladk, 


&q.  H.  W.BLA 
*.  WlTKOWBKI,  E«q. 


flanks, 


the 


KOBE  BRANCH. 


Subscribed  Capital... . Y24, 000,000 

Paid-up  Oapitai .  sUOOOO 

Reserve  Fund .  8,130,uuu 


Head  Office:  YOKOHAMA. 


Chief  Manager: 
Hongkong  -  Sir  Thomas  Jackson. 


Manager: 

Shanghai— H.  M.  Bevis,  Esq. 


Branches  and  Agencies. 

Kobe,  London,  Lyons,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Hawaii,  Hongkong  Suang* 
liai,  Tientsin,  Nowcliwang  Bombay, 

T -kyo,  Nagasaki. 

London  Branch  120,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  K.O. 


London  Bankers — London  and 
County  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 


hiogo  agency. 


interest  allowed. 

On  current  Account  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  daily 
balances  of  ¥500  and  upwards. 


FIXED  DEPOSIT. 

For  3  mouths  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 
.,  6  „  4  „  „  n 

,  12  ..  6 


All  the  Accounts  of  the  Corporation 
with  its  customers  in  Japan  are  kept  in 
yen  local  currency. 

R.  HOME  COOK, 
Agent. 

Dec.  28,  1900. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED. 

On  Current  Account  at  51  per  cent,  per 
Annum  on  Daily  Balances. 

FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

For  6  months  or  upwards,  7  %  per  annum. 

SPECIAL  DEPOSITS. 

Interest  on  this  account  to  be  settled 
when  applied  lor. 

Drafts  granted  on  the  Cliief  Com¬ 
mercial  places  in  the  World  and  every 
description  of  Banking  and  Exchange 
Business  trar  cted. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to 

YUKI  YrAMAKAWA, 
Manager. 

Dec.  13,  900. 


Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation. 


SAVINGS  BANK  OFFICE. 


Deposits  of  not  less  thau  ¥1.00,  or 
over  ¥250,  will  be  received  at  one  Lime. 

Not  more  thau  ¥1,500  will  be  received 
in  one  year  from  any  single  Depositor. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent,  per 
annum  will  be  allowed  upon  the  monthly 
minimum  balance.  Deposits  may  be 
withdrawn  on  demand. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Savings  Banks 
are  kept  in  yen  local  currency. 

Depositors  will  be  presented  with  Pass 
Books  in  which  all  transactions  will  be 
entered.  Pass  Books  must  be  presented 
when  paying  in  or  withdrawing  money. 
Aug.  2,  1895. 


CHARTERED  BANK 

OF 

INDIA,  AUSTRALIA  and  CHINA. 


THE  BANK  OF  TAIWAN 


(FORMOSA),  Ltd. 


SAKAYE-MACHI,  4-CHOME,  KOBE. 
(Telephone  No.  869). 

Thb  Bank  was  opened  on  the 
2nd  October,  1899. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital  ... 


..¥5,000,000 
,.  1,250,000 


INTEREST  ALLOWED: 

On  Current  Account  at  1.5  sen  per  ¥100  on 
daily  balance,  or  5.48  per  cent,  per  annum. 
On  Petty  Current  Account  at  1.8  sen  per  ¥100 
on  daily  balances,  or  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

ON  FIXED  DEPOSITS: 

For  6  months  or  longer  at  7  %  per  annum. 
For  3  months  at  6£  %  per  annum. 


Incorporated  ky  Eo^al  Charter  In  1351. 


Head  Office: 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  LONDON. 

Paid  up  Capital . ^®°2’222 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  *00,000 
RaaervaFnnd .  528,000 


KOBE  AGENCY : 

No.  26  (former)  CONCESSION. 


Bills  of  Exchange  and  Telegraphic 
Transfers  Bought  and  Sold  ;  Travellers 
and  Commercial  Credits  Issued,  available 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  a  General 
Banking  Business  transacted. 


CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT. 
Interest  allowed  @  2  %  per  anuum  on 
daily  balances  of  ¥600  aud  upwards. 

FIXED  DEPOSIT. 

Per  annum. 

For  12  months  bear  interest  @  6  % 

„  6  „  „  „  @  4  % 

”3  „  „  „  @  3  ^ 

J.  ARCHER, 

Aug.  8,  1900.  Acting  Agent. 


Head  Office  :  Taihoku  (Taipeh). 
Branches :  Tainan,  Amov,  and  Kobe- 


The  Bank  grants  Drafts  on  Tokyo,  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  Nagoya,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Hiro- 
ehima,  Moji,  Otaru,  Hakodate,  Jiuaen,  Fusan, 
Amoy,  Taihoku,  Tainan,  Keiung,  Tamimi  (For¬ 
mosa),  and  every  description  of  Banking  and 
Exchange  Business  is  transacted.  For  farther 
particular,,  app‘y  to  DQKI> 

Manager. 

May  14,  1900. 


THE  MITSUI  BINKO, 


Tho  Bank  is  owned  by  the  members  of 
the  Mitsui  Family,  who,  as  partners, 
assume  unlimited  responsibility  for  all 
liabilities  of  the  Bank. 


RU8S0-CHINESE  BANK. 


Organised  under  Imperial  Decree 
of  10tb  December,  1895.) 


Capital . 

Reserve  Fund.. 


,.¥5,000,000 
,.  4,167,000 


tTvat,  Office:  TOKYO. 

No.  16,  Shinycmon-cho,  Nihonbashi-ku 
Tokyo. 


interest  allowed. 

On  Current  Accounts  at  1.6  sen  per 
¥100  on  Daily  Balance,  viz. :  6.47  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

On  Special  Current  Accounts  at  1.7  sen 
per  ¥100  on  Daily  Balances,  or  6.2  per 
cent,  per  annum. 


ON  FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

For  6  months  6.5  per  cent,  per  annum. 


„  12 


BRANCHES : 

Ashikaga,  Kyoto,  Otsu,  Akamagaseki, 
Matsuzaka,  Fukagawa  (Tokyo),  Miike 
(Omuta),  Moji,  Hakodate,  Nagasaki, 
Wakayama,  Hiroshima,  Nagoya,  Yok- 
kaiclii,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Yokohama,  Otaru, 
Yokosuka. 


KOBE  BRANCH: 

No.  10,  Sakaye-machi,  3-chome. 
(Telephone  Hoe.  12  and  144). 

M.  SUZUKI, 

May  6,  1900.  Manager. 


THE 


Teikoku  Shogio 
Ginko,  Ltd. 


Subscribed  Oapitai . ¥8,000,000  * 

l  Paid-up  Oapitai . ¥4,800,000 


c  K.  MAGOSHI,  President.  < 


HEAD  OFFICE :  Tokyo. 


BRANCHES:  Osaka,  Moji. 


OSAKA  BRANCH: 

Go-chome,  Ima-babhi,  OSAKA. 

Y.  KANI,  Manager. 


Interest  Allowed. 

On  Current  Account  5.8  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  daily  balance.  On  Petty 
Current  Account  7.3  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  daily  balance.  On  Fixed  Deposit  ac¬ 
cording  to  arrangement. 

Bept.  26, 1900,  y 


.t 

0 


a 


s 


^Tuh 


lucien  C.  Warner,  chairman. 


Alfred  E.  Marlino,  vioi-chaihman. 


Frederick  B.  Schenok,  thcasuhcn. 


Richard  C.  Morse,  oeniral  secretary. 


The  International  Committee  of  Young  Mens  Christian  Associations, 

3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


SECRETARIES  on  the  field. 


COMMITTEE. 

William  D.  Murray,  chairman. 
Frederick  B.  Schenck. 
Joshua  Levering. 


SECRETARIES. 

John  R.  Mott,  foreign  administration. 
Charles  K.  Ober,  home  department. 
Howard  A.  Black,  the  office. 


brazil: 

ceylon: 

china: 

china: 

china: 

china: 

china: 

India: 

India: 


Myron  A.  Clark,  rio  de  Janeiro.  india: 

Louis  Hieb,  Colombo.  india: 

D.  Willard  Lyon,  Peking.  india: 

Robert  E.  Lewis,  shanghai.  india: 

Robert  R.  Qailey,  Tientsin.  india: 

F.  S.  Brockman,  Nanking.  india: 

Walter  J.  Southam,  hong  kong.  india: 

David  McConaughy,  Bombay.  japan 

George  Benton  Smith,  madras.  japan 

japan:  V.  W.  Helm, 


L.  P.  Larsen,  madras. 

L.  H.  Beals,  madras. 

J.  Campbell  White,  Calcutta. 
Robert  P.  Wilder,  Calcutta. 
B.  R.  Barber,  Calcutta. 

J.  R.  Williamson,  Lahore, 
a.  H.  Grace,  allahabad. 

R.  S.  Miller,  Tokyo. 

:  Galen  M.  Fisher,  Tokyo. 
TOKYO. 


Permanent  address, 

c/o  Arbutlinot  &  Go., 
Madras,  India. 


March,  1901. 


Report  Letter  Wo,  34. 

Dear  Friends:-^  ^  r  deoiaed  to  8pont  two  years  ^acquiring 

Include?  3  large  churches  with  pastors,  SO  native  agents,  SO  sonools 
nvp-r  congregations,  3000  Christians  anc.  the  evangelization  oi  a  h 
trict*35  miles ^square  containing  300,000  people,  In  addition  to  tnis, 

I  have  been  ashed  to  tal:e  some  35  theoiopcal  students  on  ^5p°through 
tours  throughout  the  year.  We  have  just  taken  our  Tirst  trip  tnrougn 

the  station^  pty  of  thirty  occupied  two  large  tents,  which  we  pitched 
for  our  first  camp  in  the  shade  of  a  great,  banyan  tree.  We  were  up 
every  ^morning  sha"rp  at  five.  The  first  i*m  awake  began  the  day  with  a 
hvmn  of  praise,  and  the  others  awoke  and  joined  lh.  Then  the  oaniie 
were  lighted  and  the  men  gathered  silently  in  little  groups  witn  1 
open  Bifles  for  the" Morning  watch."  It  was  a  beautiful  Bight  to  see 
the  inert  alone  in  prayer,  or  drlnKing  in  the  living  water  of  the 
hpforo  going  out  for  the  overflowing  through  the  long  busy  da.,  .  An  h~ur 
later "the  men  had  finished  their  cold  rice  and  at  dawn  we  were  ready  tor 

the  start-  into  seven  parties  the  students  set  off  on  foot  across 

the  fieldsElo  theSvillages  to  which  they  had  been  assigned  tor  the  morn¬ 
ing  preaching.  There  are  no  scattered  houses  in  India.  They  are  hud¬ 
dled"  together  for  mutual  protection  in  villages,  a  mile  or  two  apart. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  population  live  in  such  villages.  On  tne  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village  were  the  stacks  of  straw  and  the  threshing  floors 
where  the  oxen  four  abreast  were  treading  out  the  grain.  Beyond  were 
the  men  with  fans  tossing  the  grain  in  the  air,  that  the  chaff  niga*  be 
blown  away;  and  down  the  village  street  before  their  doore  the  women 
stood  pounding  out  the  rice  in  their  stone  mortars  for  the  noonday  meal. 
We  were  followed  by  a  motley  procession  of  children,  women,  m8n  and 
bovs  and  dogs  till  we  came  to  the  center  of  the  village.  Here  we  stopped 
and  began  a  Tamil  song  to  draw  the  crowd.  Then  by  short  ten  minute 
sermons,  intersperced  with  singing,  the  four  of  us  in  turn  tried  to 
hold  their  attention.  It  was  my  first  attempt  in  a  noisy  street.  The 
Tamil  verbs  were  hard  enough,  but  to  compete  with  a  dog  fight,  a  huck¬ 
ster  unwilling  to  have  hi3  business  interrupted,  two  children  crying, 
a  small  group  at  one  side  trying  to  settle  a  quarrel,  and  the  low  hum 


/ 


(2) 

of  conversation  of  those  who  were  not  listening  —  these  were  heavy  oddi; 
for  a  beginner.  One  tiling  was  certain.  These  people  need  saving  now, 
and  Christ  alone  can  save  them.  We  went  back  that  night  into  the  same 
noisy  village  and  with  a  magic  lantern  held  the  whole  village,  some 
hundreds  in  number,  in  perfect  silence  before  the  story  and  scenes  of 
the  Life  of  Christ. 

In  the  afternoon  it  rained  and  we  trudged  through  the  heavy- 
mud  to  the  next  village.  Here  the  people  seemed  to  hang  on  our  words. 
They  listened  for  several  hours  to  the  message,  and  that  evening  the 
headman  of  the  village  came  to  our  camp  to  ask  for  a  school  for  their 
village,  offering  to  provide  a  school  house  and  part  of  the  catechist's 
salary  if  we  would  send  a  Christian  teacher.  To  test  them,  we  told  them 
we  had  many  such  calls  and  the  workers  were  few,  but  if  they  were  willing 
to  come  over  to  Christ  when  we  had  taught  them, ^  and  would  write  their 
offer  on  Government  stamped  paper  we  would  send  a  teacher.  In  the  next 
village  the  people  were  chatting  in  the  market  place.  We  began  with 
our  violin  and  singing.  In  no  other  land  have  I  met  with  such  courtesy 
and  consideration;  never  have  I  seen  a  more  gentle  or  attractive  people. 
Here  the  Spirit  seemed  to  have  right  of  way  in  them  and  in  us,  and  this 
time  I  could  feel  the  message  floy/ing  in  an  unhindered  tide  of  feeling 
and  of  thought.  After  seven  months  of  plodding  study  there  surged  the 
joy  of  freedom  in  the  new  language,  in  one  sermon  at  least. 

After  the  morning’s  preaching  with  its  five  hours  of  work  and 
eight  miles  in  the  sun,  the  men  would  come  in  tired  and  hungry  for  the 
morning  meal  of  rice  and  curry  at  eleven.  After  a  short  nap  and  an 
hour  of  preparation  the  men  gathered  for  the  daily  Bible  class.  Fol¬ 
lowing  class  came  the  reports  of  the  day’s  work  of  each  party,  and 
prayer  for  power  in  the  afternoon.  Then  at  four  we  were  off  again  to 
the  nearer  villages  for  the  evening  preaching. 

For  our  next  camp  we  moved  on  to  a  town  where  there  were 
Christians,  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  a  great  church,  built  of  stone 
and  plastered,  holding  500  people,  which  had  been  built  chiefly  by  the 
offerings  of  the  native  Christians  and  with  their  own  hands.  They  were 
far  from  ideal  Christians  but  they  had  been  refined  by  much  suffering. 
Many  of  their  houses  had  been  burned  and  some  had  suffered  worse  loss. 

In  many  other  places  I  found  burned  houses  or  churches,  and  lands  of 
Christians  that  had  been  seized  and  sold  for  a  pittance,  while  they 
themselves  had  been  beaten.  Some  of  these  needed  exhortation  to  suffer 
wrongfully  and  others  I  found  had  lawsuits  to  be  looked  into.  On  Sunday 
we  had  three  meetings  for  the  church  which  we  found  with  a  membership 
of  270,  well  organized,  with  a  daily  class  for  young  men,  women's  meet¬ 
ings,  and  an  Endeavor  Society  Which  went  with  the  pastor  to  preach  in 
the  neighboring  villages. 

After  three  days’  preaching  in  all  the  surrounding  villages 
we  moved  our  camp  ten  miles  further  on.  Here  also  was  a  large  church 
with  a  membership  of  250.  X  occupied  the  little  room  in  the  tower  and 
the  men  took  the  body  of  the  church,  sleeping  on  the  floor,  for  none 
of  these  churches  have  seats.  We  found  the  church  apparently  prosperous 
and  virtually  self-supporting.  But  here  the  grave  problem  of  caste 
confronted  us.  I  had  seen  no  other  church  in  the  mission  like  it. 

Here  were  250  members  who  had  come  over  from  the  Shanar  caste,  but  not 
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the  same  condition  existed  here  that  I  had  seen  in  a  few  ohurehes  at 
home,  and  that  these  low  caste  people  knew  the  Christians  did  not  really 
want  them.  I  spent  that  day  in  visiting  thFse  poor  people.  I  found 
one  old  man,  an  outcaste,  who  wa3  a  consistent  Christian  at  heart  and 
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had  long  attended  the  church.  That  night  we  had  a  loverninK 

jeot  of  caste.  Y/e  had  prayed  much,  for  we  knew  it  waff  a  se**  fovernxng 

church  of  independent  spirit  and  if  we  had  any  pride  or  censoriou 
in  our  hearts  we  could  never  overcome  caste-pride  in  them.  i*i  » 
young  native  brother  spoke,  a  man  of  their  own  caste  who  was  in 
party,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  humility.  Then  we  turned  to  the 
Scripture  and  pointed  out  that  God  had  chosen  the  poor  and  outcasts 
first  in  almost  every  nation,  that  to  show  respect  of  persons  between 
those  of  high  and  low  degree  was  sin,  and  that  what  we  did  unto  he 
least  of  these  we  were  doing  in  reality  unto  Him.  The  Cnurch  was 
crowded.  After  the  meeting  we  called  for  a  "panchiat"  or  council  ot 
the  leading  members.  We  sat  on  the  floor  in  a  circle  and  placed  the 
old  man  in  the  center.  •Old  man,"  I  said,  do  you  wish  to  be  baptiz  d 
and  take  the  Lord's  Supper?*  "Like  gold!"  he  said.  "I  have  been  wait- 
ing  twenty  years  for  it."  “The  people  say  that  you  eat  carrion  and  are 
not  clean.  We  know  you  are  a  poor  man  but  are  you  willing  to  stop 
eating  dead  cattle  if  you  join  the  church?"  "Yes,"  said  the  old  man, 
["they  can  put  me  out  if  I  do."  We  then  turned  to  the  Christians  and  said, 
"Here  is  a  man  who  wants  to  join  your  church.  What  will  you  do  wit.* 
him?"  It  was  a  critical  moment.  It  was  a  miniature  council  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  over  again.  No  one,  3ave  a  Hindu  or  a  Jew,  who  had  never  touched 
anything  unclean,  can  understand  the  struggle  going  on  in  their  hearts. 

One  of  them  held  out  for  some  time  on  the  ground  that  it  would  offend, 
some  in  the  congregation.  The  others  said,  "If  they  refuse  to  let  this 
old  man  in,  we  will  put  them  out."  One  of  them  got  up  and  reached  for¬ 
ward,  took  the  old  man's  hand,  and  said,  "We  receive  you  into  tne  church." 
Uuon  that  I  asked  the  troublesome  member  if  he  would  give  me  his  hand 
in  pledge  that  he  would  receive  him.  At  last  he  consented  and  we  all 

joined  in  prayer. 

Before  we  left  this  camp  we  went  to  a  village  three  miles 
away  to  strengthen  a  little  church  which  was  there.  That  day  we  held 
our  last  Bible  class,  and  completed  the  book  of  Ephesians,  which  we  had. 
been  studying.  Each  day  the  men  prepared  a  chapter  in  advance,  gathering 
material  under  four  heads,  1,  The  Title  of  the  Chapter.  2 .  Its  Thought 
in  a  sentence  of  their  own  words,  3.  Its  Teaching  for  their  own  liv«s. 

4.  The  Text  to  be  memorized  and  carried  through  the  day.  At  the  end  we 
tried  to  ascertain  the  Theme  of  the  whole  book.  This  we  found  to  be 
•God's  Plan,  in  Christ." 

Will  we  not  be  constrained  to  pray  with  Paul  as  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Chanter,  that  our  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  this  plan,  and, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  end  of  the  third  Chapter,  that  our  hearts  might  be 
open  to  receive,  closing  with  that  glorious  note  of  praise  as  a  stuuu 
lus  to  our  weak  faith,  "Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  what  He  has 
planned,  above  what  we  have  yet  dared  to  ask  or  dreamed  to  expect,  unto 

Him  be  glory!" 


His  and  yours. 


Extract  from  Report  of  L.  P.  Esselstyn  of  Simnon  Tour,  Oc t . 26-Dec . 1, 

1900. 


Friday,  Nov.  16th,  was  a  day  to  specially  thank  God  for.  I 

had  sent  word  to  Hodjie  Mollah  Ali  that  I  wanted  a  secret  interview 

with  him.  Accordingly,  I  was  at  his  house  about  7  A.  M.  on  Friday. 

He  received  me  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  I  had  three  solid  hours  with 
him.  The  first  hour  I  was  absolutely  alone  with  him  and  all  the  doors 
were  shut.  Then  his  youngest  son  came  in  to  pour  tea,  and  his  elder 
son,  Mollah  Mohammed  Abdullah  came  in  and  sat. 

At  the  very  beginning,  when  the  doors  had  been  shut,  and  Hod- 
jie  and  I  were  alone,  I  said  to  him,  "  Hodjie,  I've  come  to  you  to  re¬ 
peat  my  plea  of  nine  years  ago,  viz:-  I  believe  salvation  is  with  us 

and  not  with  you.  I  am  saved  and  you  are  not.  I  beg  you  to  forsake 
your  religion  and  come  to  mine.  You  have  been  kind  to  me  and  I  love  you 
and  I  want  you  to  accept  Christ's  Gospel  and  forsake  all  else."  Tears  I 
filled  the  old  man's  eyes  ,and  ran  down  his  cheeks  and  he  replied, 

"What  more  have  you  to  say?  Say  on". 

Then  I  read  and  explained  Matt.  24:23-61,  Jno.  3:16,  1  Cor. 
3:11,  John  14,  then  we  went  into  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Sacrificial 
system  pointing  to  Christ,  and  fulfilled  in  Christ  once  for  all. 

Then  we  spent  a  little  time  on  the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  the  fulfillment  of  Old  Testament  prophesy  in  the  New  Testament. 

Then  we  took  up  the  common  Moslem  objection  that  the  Bible  now  in  our 
lands  has  been  so  changed  that  it  is  no  longer  reliable.  I  outlined 
the  arguments  in  reply  and  Hodjie  said,  "All  that  you  say  is  true,  -u 

I  have  been  always  taught  differently. 

At  no  time  during  tte  three  hours  was  he  in  the  least  contro¬ 
versial.  He  listened  attentively,  and  a  good  share  of  the  time  he  sat 
with  hi  s  old  gray  head  bowed  listening  like  a  child.  Meantime  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Wilson,  back  at  our  lodging  were  engaged  in 
prayer.  As  the  interview  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Hodjie  said, Salvation 
is  with  you  and  you  are  saved.  Be  faithful." 

Nine  years  ago  I  gave  him  a  Bible,  which  one  of  his  friends 
borrowed  and  never  returned  it  to  him.  He  asked  me  to  send  him  another. 
The  old  man  must  now  be  sixty  or  sixty  five  years  of  age — perhaps 
seventy.  He  has  been  for  thirty  years  the  most  influential  person 
between  Teheran  and  Meshed,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

He  is  now  living  with  his  fourth  wife,  a  young  woman  of  about  20  years. 

He  is  her  third  husband.  .  . 

He  invited  me  to  attend  the  Mas j id  -i-jujnmeh  in  the  afternoon. 

Accordingly  about  half  an  hour  after  noon,  Mr.  Jordan  and  I  went  to  the 
Mosque.  Hodjie  had  given  orders  for  our  reeeption.  He  had  not  yet 
arrived,  but  we  were  taken  to  the  front,  and  Mr.  Jordan  was  given  a  seat 
on  the  floor  close  on  the  one  side  of  Hodjie 's  prayer  carpet,  and  I  on 
the  other.  Various  prominent  people  in  the  audience  bowed  to  us  as  we 
sat  down.  We  sat  facing  the  audience.  At  one  o’clock,  Hodjie  came  in 
entering  at  a  side  door  near  the  front  .  When  he  reached  us  he  bowed 
as  no  one  but  an  oriental  can  do,  and  presented  me  with  a  ripe  quince 
I  suppose  to  indicate  to  the  audience  that  we  were  his  guests,  and  we re 
there  by  his  approval.  When  he  entered  everybody  stood  up  until  he 

gave  the  permission  for  them  to  sit. 

The  first  thing  was  a  prayer  call  given  by  a  Mollah  back  in 
the  audience.  Then  Hodjie,  mounted  part  way  up  the  step-ladder-like 
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pulpit,  read  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  Koran.  Then  he  came  down  to 
his  place  on  his  prayer  rug,  and  the  prayers  began.  It  was  a  sight 
to  break  a  saved  man's  heart.  The  Mosque  is  a  large  "forty  piller 
Mosque"  and  has  room  for  a  thousand  people  on  the  floor  of  the  main  audit¬ 
orium,  and  will  accommodate  two  thousand  more  in  the  alcoves  and  adjpin- 
ing  spaces.  The  main  auditorium  was  about  full  that  day.  A  small 
boy  with  a  shrill  Voice  was  perched  in  a  window  close  by  the  Hpdjie  and 
called  out  signals  to  the  audience  as  the  prayers  proceeded  and  in  uni¬ 
son,  the  throng  bowed,  stood,  prostrated  themselves,  and  went  through 

the  prayers  led  by  the  Hodjie. 

She  prayers  lasted  an  hour  or  a  few'  minutes  less.  Then 

Hodjie  said  to  me,  "  Our  prayers  are  finished",  I  said  ,  "Are  you  not 
going  to  pre  ach?"  He  replied, "Do  you.  want  me  to?"  I  said,  Of  course. 

A  portion  of  the  audience  had  gone  out,  but  several  hundreds  remained. 

The  Hodjie  requested  me  to  occupy  his  place  on  his  prayer  rug,  and  he 

mounted  to  the  top  of  the  pulpit. 

Seating  himself  on  his  curled  up  legs  and  feet,  re  announced. 

to  the  audience  that  he  had  been  requested  by  me  to  do  the  preaching 
himself  to-day  instead  of  delegating  it  to  someone  else.  He  addressed 
himself  largely  to  me  as  he  spoke.  His  gestures  and  the  bobbing  of  his 
turbaned  head  were  generally  directed  toward  me.  Several  times  he  paid 
compliments  to  me  personally  and  to  the  Christian  religion.  He  gave 
a  short  ,  clear,  philosophical  discourse  in  outline  something  as  follows: 
"God  created  us  all  and  wants  us  to  be  good  and  glorify  him.  We  ought 
not  to  treat  each  other  badly  nor  think  thoughts  that  God  would  disap¬ 
prove.  The  man  who  is  really  great,  is  the  man  who  studies  and  strives 
to  know  God.  You  can  know  a  student  by  the  books  he  has.  Here  he 

paid  me  one  of  his  compliments  by  calling  itention  to  the  Testament  I 

had  in  my  hand  at  the  moment. 

When  he  finished  and  came  down 
up  to  him  and  thanked  him  for  preaching, 
ascend  the  pulpit  and  preach.  He  said, 
people  to  sit  dov/n  and  told  them  I  would 
the  high  pulpit  and  sat  down  cross  legged 


everybody  stood  up 
and  asked  him  if  I 
"Certainly."  He 
preach  to  them, 
as  he  had  done . 


the  people  that  I  was 
but  I  would  first  offer 
message  and  not  man's 
in  the  name  of  Christ 


I  stepped 
might  now 
requested  the 
I  ascended 
I  said  to 
address  them. 


pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 

prayer  that  what  I  should  say  might  be  God's 
words  .  Then  in  a  loud  voice  I  offered  prayer 
and  ascribing  praise  to  the  Trinity.  Meantime 


He  list- 


when  I  ascended  the  pulpit,  Hodjie  sat  down  on  his  prayer  rug 
ened  attentively  the  whole  time  I  prayed  and  spoke. 

the  prayer  I  told  the  people  I  had  been  greatly  pleased 


I  told 
way  they 


to  listen  to  Hodjie,  and  that  I  considered  much  of  what  he  said  God's 
own  truth  though  some  of  it  was  contrary  to  what  I.  relieved, 
them  that  if  men  would  live  Fodgie's  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
ought  to  treat  each  other,  this  world  would  be  very  different  from 
what  it  is.  But  said  I"  The  trouble  is  that  men  do  not  do  it.  All  men 
are  sinners  and  you  Mohammedans  need  to  forsake  your  sins  and  return 

to  God  or  you  will  surely  go  to  Hell."  n  _ ,  .  . f 

Then  I  related  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  followed  it 

with  a  short  sermon  on"repentance "  1.  What  is  repentance? 

2  Why  must  we  repent?  3.  What  does  God  do  when  we  do  repent? 
Conclusion.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  forgiven  and  saved  by 
God  if  he  don't  repent.  It  was  a  aermon  that  was  preached  several 
times  in  the  Teheran  Chapel. 

When  I  descended  from  the  pulpit,  everybody  rose  and  came  up 
and  shook  hands  Persian  fashion,  with  the  Hodgie  and  us.  We  went  up  to 
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our  lodging,  and  had  a  season  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  day.  Hodjies  attitude  is  certainly  very  encouraging. 
When  I  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"Praise  God  for  the  good  teaching,  you  gave  these  people.  I  am  very 
thankful  to  you."  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  could  have  stopped 
all  our  work  in  Simnon. 

About  sunset  Mr.  Jordan  and  I  went  back  down  town  to  a  school 
attached  to  the  Mas jid-i-shah,  and  called  on  two  friends  ,  one  of  them 
a  mollah  who  was  twelve  years  a  student  in  one  of  the  Mollah  factories  in 
Teheran.  We  had  a  splendid  talk  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 


Extract  from  Lettar  of  Dr.  Mary  S.  Fitch, 
Soochow,  China,  February,  2nd,19C4. 


Hospital  work  is  full  of  interest  as  ever.  Lately  I  have 
run  across  one  of  those  things  the  Chinese  talk  about,-  a  "filial  son". 
He  had  out  off  a  piece  from  his  arm  to  make  broth  lor  his  slot,  mo  ,r.e- . 
Nobody  knew  about  it,  he  said.and  he  only  came  to  us  because  his  ar» 
was  so  bad  he  couldn't  work  well.  I  askai  him  wnat  he  did  it  with.and 
he  said  "scissors".  Poor  fellow;  it  almost  made  me  cry  to  think  what 
he  had  been  wilding  to  suffer.  -  and  all  for  nothing.  You  read  of 
those  cases, but  do  not  see  them  very  often. 


Drt  Robert  2.  Speer 


Lakeville,  Conn. 
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ADDRESSES. 


American  Missionary  Association, 


56  Beade  Street,  New  York. 


HER  STORY. 


Winyan  was  her  Indian  name.  Her  new 
name,  Elizabeth,  was  given  her  when  she  came 
among  the  Christian  Missionaries.  She  was 
born  near  Mankato,  Minn.,  in  1831.  Her  father 
was  Chief  Sleepy  Eye’s  head  soldier.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  she  became  one  of  the 
early  converts  under  Drs.  Williamson  and 
Riggs.  She  came  to  live  at  the  Mission,  and 
learned  to  sew  and  to  do  all  household  work. 
Dr.  Williamson  set  her  to  teaching  some  wo¬ 
men,  and  so  began  her  missionary  labor.  She 
was  an  exemplary  mother,  bringing  up  her  son 
to  be  a  Christian  and  now  a  missionary.  She 
is  a  woman  of  great  physical  strength.  When 
she  was  living  at  the  Sisseton  Agency,  she  cut 
with  her  own  hands  and  hauled  to  the  Agency, 
driving  the  ox  team  herself,  wood  enough  to 
pay  for  putting  her  little  house  in  good  repair 
and  to  buy  some  farming  implements.  She  is 
a  faithful  friend.  This  fidelity  she  proved  dur¬ 
ing  the  Indian  uprising  in  1862.  When  the 
mission  families  were  fleeing  from  their  burn¬ 
ing  houses  at  midnight,  they  forgot  to  take  any 
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food  along.  While  they  were  hiding  on  an 
island  in  the  Minnesota  Kiver,  she,  at  the  rinl< 
of  her  oum  life,  carried  to  them  bread  and 
meat.  In  1875,  she  and  Miss  Collins  went  to 
assist  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs  in  starting  the  Oalie 
Mission,  at  Fort  Sully,  on  the  Missouri.  She 
is  now  in  charge  of  an  out  station  on  the  Chey¬ 
enne  River,  forty  miles  from  the  central  mis¬ 
sion.  She  holds  two  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, 
one  general  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  night, 
anfl  a  women’s  meeting  on  Friday  night.  She 
teaches  every  day,  visits  the  sick,  attends  fun¬ 
erals,  teaches  the  women  to  sew,  cook,  wash 
and  iron,  and  with  roots  and  herbs  serves  as  a 
physician.  She  is  a  woman  of  a  strong  charac¬ 
ter,  of  a  fine  mind,  and  is  a  natural  leader.  She 
is  a  good  Bible  student.  Her  great  desire  is  that 
her  people  shall  have  the  Gospel. 


HER  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  JUNIORS  OF  CHICAGO 
SEMINARY. 


Mrs.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Oahe  Mission,  had 
come  on  with  Elizabeth  Winyan  to  raise  some 
twelve  hundred  dollars  towards  the  finishing 
of  their  Girls’  Boarding  Hall.  They  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  Ministers’  Meeting,  in  the 
churches  of  Glencoe  and  Oak  Park,  and  also  at 
a  reception  given  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Willcox  to  the 
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members  of  the  Junior  Class  in  theTChicago 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  each  case  the 
Indian  sister  gave  an  entirely  new  address, 
adapting  it  to  the  special  occasion.  The  last 
one,  as  taken  down  at  the  time,  and  interpreted 
by  Mrs.  Riggs,  is  presented  here.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  impromptu  and  admirably  adapted  to 
her  class  of  hearers. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  gathered  together  so 
many  young  men  who  are  studying  for  the 
ministry,  and  so  many  young  ladies  who  are 
either  missionaries  or  expecting  to  be  missipn- 
aries.  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of 
business  that  young  men  and  young  women 
engage  in,  but  I  think  the  noblest  of  all  is  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  the  work  of  carrying 
the  Gospel  to  heathen  people.  When  I  first 
went  upon  the  Cheyenne  River,  I  was  sent  to  a 
village  where  a  good  many  of  Sitting  Bull’s 
people  who  had  just  come  from  British  Amer¬ 
ica,  had  been  settled.  A  young  man  went  with 
me  as  teacher,  and  we  lived  among  the  people 
in  a  tent.  When  we  first  reached  there,  the 
young  man  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  make  a  sort  of  feast,  and  invite  all  the 
chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  village,  and 
tell  them  what  it  was  that  we  wanted  to  do 
there.  Then  if  they  approved,  we  could  begin 
our  work  of  teaching  and  preaching.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  that  was  the  right  way; 
that  when  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  the  earth  he 
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did  not  seek  the  great  men  and  the  rich, — 
those  who  were  the  chiefs — but  He  began  at 
once  among  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the 
ignorant  and  the  little  children  and  those  who 
needed  to  have  the  Gospel  told  them.  So  I 
should  think  it  should  be  with  you,  young  men, 
in  your  work  of  the  ministry.  You  should  be¬ 
gin  at  once  to  work  among  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  and  those  that  really  desire  to  have  the 
love  of  Christ  told  to  them.  You  will  always 
find  those  who  will  oppose  you,  but  though 
you  may  meet  with  many  discouragements, 
you  must  remember  that  it  is  the  Lord’s  work 
and  that  he  will  bless  it  if  you  undertake  it 
in  his  strength.” 


HER  ADDRESS  AT  OAHE. 


Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Beard,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  A.  M.  A.,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Indian 
Missions,  came  to  Oahe  at  the  time  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  exercises  of  the  school  there,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Riggs.  The  parents  and  the 
relatives  of  the  forty  scholars  had  been  invited. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  responded, 
coming,  some  of  them,  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles,  from  all  parts  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Agency,  and  the  Spotted  Tail  Agency. ^At  the 
conclusion  of  this  exhibition,  with  which  all 
the  natives  were  delighted,  the  Indian  women, 
fifty  of  them,  held  a  missionary  meeting  at  the 
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home  of  Spotted  Bear,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Col¬ 
lins,  having  just  come  back  from  her  frontier 
station,  to  this,  her  early  mission  field,  led  the 
meeting  and  made  an  address.  Luluwin  De- 
pere  then  brought  forward  her  gift  of  fancy 
articles  made  of  buckskin,  trimmed  in  beads 
and  porcupine  quills  to  be  sold  for  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  worth  about  ten  dollars,  and  added 
some  remarks  which  closed  with  the  words, 
We  must  lift  up  the  candle."  Then  came 
Ptanwin,  the  mother  of  Spotted  Bear’s  wife, 
sixty  years  old  and  blind  in  one  eye.  bringing 
for  the  good  cause  a  buckskin  which  she  had 
herself  tanned,  to  be  cut  up  and  made  into 
little  things  to  be  sold.  In  her  talk  she  said 
she  came  to  this  school  from  Spotted  Tail’s 
Agency  many  years  ago,  and  was  liere  led  to 
Christ  by  Miss  Collins,  and  it  now  filled  her 
heart  with  joy  once  more  to  take  her  by  the 
hand.  She  said  she  went  back  to  her  relatives 
who  were  still  in  darkness,  to  teach  them,  and 
sometimes  went  to  hold  prayer  meetings  thirty 
miles  away.  Then  Elizabeth  Winyan  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  work  done  in  the  white 
churches  by  the  Christian  women  for  those 
who  were  living  and  dying  without  the  Gospel. 
In  these  remarks  she  was  referring  to  her  ex¬ 
periences  and  observations  in  her  recent  visit 
with  Mrs.  Riggs  to  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
Interior.  She  then  went  on  to  speak  as  fol¬ 
lows: — (Miss  Collins  being  the  interpreter  for 
Dr.  Beard). 

“All  people  who  are  without  the  Bible 
are  alike.  None  can  live  without  the  Bible 
without  starving  the  soul.  It  is  true  we 
Dakota  Christians  are  “a  city  set  on  a  hill. 
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Bad  actions  are  seen  even  farther  than  good 
ones.  If  you  keep  your  house  well,  the  others 
will  learn  from  you.  If  you  keep  your  children 
well,  others  learn  from  you.  If  you  pray, 
so  will  others  learn  to  pray.  It  is  now  time 
for  the  Dakotas  to  arise  and  with  one  action 
and  one  voice  proclaim  themselves  children  of 
Christ.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  gave 
Himself  for  us.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  you 
and  I  know  how  precious  He  was  to  His  father. 

We  must  now  give  ourselves  and  all  that  we 
have  to  this  work  as  these  women  (the  white 
women)  have  done.  Our  Indian  Missionary 
Society  lias  done  but  little,  but  now  let  us  truly 
lift  up  our  hands  and  lay  hold  of  this  work. 
We  have  learned  the  truth.  We  must  learn  to 
be  the  leaders  and  walk  before  these  people  so 
that  we  may  lead  them  to  Christ.  Our  mis¬ 
sionary  has  brought  tears  in  relating  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  our  people.  Now  let  us  see  what  we 
can  do  to  bring  the  people  into  the  light. 
Without  the  Bible  our  people  will  die.  With 
the  Bible  we  shall  live  and  multiply  and  be  a 
strong  people.  We  are  ‘only  women,  but 
women  can  give  the  light  to  those  in  darkness, 
and  the  command  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
means  for  you  to  help:  you,  and  you,  and  me; 
— every  one.  No  one  has  a  right  to  say:  ‘  Let 
others  work;  I  will  be  good  myself  but  cannot 
help.’  When  we  see  these  white  missionaries 
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who  leave  all  and  come  to  us.  it  is  a  shame  if 
we  who  have  been  brought  to  Christ  should 
hold  back  anything  from  Christ.  We  can  do 
something  whether  we  have  money  or  not. 
We  have  our  hands  and  eyes  and  brains.  We 
can  make  something  that  will  sell  and  get  a 
little,  and  if  only  ten  cents  or  five  cents,  the 
Lord  will  bless  it  and  make  it  do  something  for 
His  honor  and  glory.  Let  us  be  more  diligent 
— pray  more— and  then  shall  our  own  strength 
be  made  greater  and  our  own  hearts  more 
steadfast  and  our  own  lives  more  fruitful, 
and  our  light  will  shine  so  that  the  way 
shall  no  longer  be  dark,  but  plain  and  clear  to 
those  coming  after  us.  We  cannot  sit  all  the 
day  idle  if  we  are  servants  of  God;  we  must 
bestir  ourselves.  Work  for  God  and  honor 
him  and  save  our  people,  and  in  this  way  shall 
we  strengthen  our  souls.  Pray,  depend  upon 
God  and  do  as  He  teaches,  and  though  now  you 
may  not  understand  all  He  teaches,  your  mind 
will  open  and  you  will  become  wise.” 


HER  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 


The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Dakota 
Churches  and  Ministers  was  in  session  at 
Santee  Agency,  in  September,  1887.  The 
three  hundred  Christian  Indians,  who  had 
come  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  in  their 
own  wagons,  drawn  by  horse  or  ox  teams,  and 
on  the  open  grounds  around  had  pitched  their 
sixty-six  tents,  and  in  these  were  living  during 
the  feast  of  a  week,  being  fed  by  daily  rations 
provided  by  the  brethren  of  the  Conference. 
As  the  meetings  were  going  forward,  those  of 
the  Theological  Institute,  the  Conference  itself, 
the  Missionary  Societies  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  some  of  her  old  friends 
from  the  civilized  Sisseton  Eeservation  were 
beseeching  Winyan  to  quit  her  rough  frontier 
missionary  work  and  come  back  to  enjoy  her¬ 
self  among  her  Christian  people.  She  was 
much  disturbed  by  the  proposition  to  tear  her 
away  from  the  service  she  delighted  in  most 
of  all.  And  so  in  response  to  this  appeal  she 
sought  from  the  leaders  of  the  Conference  the 
privilege  of  making  her  reply  in  public.  When 
she  was  about  Chicago,  on  the  lake-shore 
premises  of  General  Howard  and  in  other 
Christian  homes,  she  expressed  her  great  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  missionaries  had  been  willing  to 
leave  such  homes  and  go  to  dwell  among  her 
rude  people.  Yet  she  hardly  seemed  to  realize 
that  she  was  dome  the  same  thing  in  forsaking 
the  comforts  of  a  Christian  Indian  life  to  go 
out  among  the  wild  people  of  her  tribe, 
that  she  might  win  them  to  the  Christian  way. 
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“  I  am  a  woman  and  perhaps  it  is  not  becom¬ 
ing  in  me  to  give  my  views.  But  I  was  among 
the  first  to  unite  with  the  church  and  have 
watched  the  growth  of  it.  I  was  only  ten 
years  old  when  I  heard  the  gospel  from  the 
elder  lliggs  and  Williamson,  and  though  a 
child  and  was  hindered  by  my  people,  I  felt 
there  was  something  in  this  religion.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  consider  the  matter  for  myself.  I 
went  to  school  and  learned  to  read.  I  made 
the  Dakota  Bible  my  one  study.  As  I  grew  I 
began  to  pray  and  trust,  and  looked  to  see 
what  I  could  do.  I  was  first  sent  to  labor  as  a 
missionary  at  Jim  River  in  Dakota  where  the 
people  were  wild  and  living  in  camp.  I  was 
very  homesick  on  account  of  hardships  I  must 
endure.  I  worked  that  winter  and  tried  to 
lead  the  people  to  the  truth.  Some  of  the 
women  who  learned  to  read  there  have  become 
good  Christian  workers.  From  that  time  my 
mind  has  been  devoted  to  giving  the  gospel  to 
my  people.  I  did  what  I  could  among  the 
people  at  Sisseton,  but  there  were  many 
Christians  there  who  had  the  same  chance  with 
me  to  learn  of  Jesus;  so  I  felt  when  the  “Sacred 
Herald”  (Rev.  Thomas  L  Riggs)  called  me  to 
the  Missouri  River,  as  if  the  voice  of  God 
called  me,  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  Dakotas 
there.  My  work  has  been  varied.  I  have 
taught  the  new  missionaries,  among  them 
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Miss  Collins,  tlie  Dakota  language,  and  have 
worked  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  I  have 
seen  such  leaders  as  Yellow  Hawk,  Matone  and 
Spotted  Bear  lay  aside  war  paint,  and  put  on 
Christ  and  sit  at  His  feet,  clothed  and  in 
their  right  mind.  I  have  seen  the  church  at 
Oahe  grow  up  and  send  out  its  own  mission¬ 
aries  to  other  Dakotas  who  are  yet  wild. 

“I  have  told  you  this  to  show  you  how  and 
why  the  church  has  grown.  It  is  because  they 
builded  on  Christ  and  the  Gospel  given  in  our 
own  tongue.  By  it  we  can  receive  the  Gospel, 
and  by  it  we  can  also  reach  the  ignorant  and 
the  lowest. 

“  Our  church  has  grown  because  we  have  sent 
out  missionaries  as  fast  as  we  could  into  the 
darker  parts  of  our  country.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  these  native  missionaries  from 
our  churches.  Our  Native  Missionary  Society 
should  send  out  five  new  ones.  Our  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  should  send  out  five  more. 
We  should  labor  constantly  to  raise  means  to 
this  end,  then  the  church  will  grow. 


HER  SECOND  ADDRESS  AT  SANTEE. 

It  was  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dakota 
Indian  Woman’s  Missionary  Society,  held  at 
Santee,  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Dakota 
Indian  Conference,  in  the  Fall  of  1887.  There 
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were  present  two  hundred  Christian  Indian 
sisters,  besides  a  score  of  white  lady  mission¬ 
aries.  An  Indian  woman  was  the  President. 
The  election  of  officers,  the  reports,  the 
addresses,  the  rallies  of  pleasantry,  all  went 
forward  just  as  in  any  white  woman’s  Board  of 
Missions.  They  had  raised  over  five  hundred 
dollars  the  last  year  for  their  Society  to  aid 
the  Indian  Men’s  Society  in  sending  native 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  of  their  tribe.  At 
the  fair,  held  in  connection  with  this  meeting, 
for  the  sale  of  articles,  a  beautiful  quilt  was 
sold  for  four  dollars,  that  had  been  made  by 
Caroline  Scarlet  House,  one  of  the  first  three 
members  of  the  original  church  among  the 
Sioux,  now  in  her  ninty-seventh  year. 

At  this  meeting  Elizabeth  Winy  an  spoke  as 
follows: 

“The  Gospel  was  sent  to  us  when  we  were 
in  darkness,  and  now  though  we  are  few 
and  scattered  far  apart,  yet  we  are  anxious  to 
send  the  same  Gospel  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  heard  of  it,  and  to  help  those  around  us  to 
love  our  Savior  and  to  love  each  other,  and  we 
give  gladly  of  the  little  that  we  have.  It  is  not 
in  our  own  strength  that  we  do  this,  but  it  is 
in  God  who  helps  us.” 

When  at  that  meeting,  she  was  asked  what 
she  meant  to  do  in  reference  to  the  edict  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  forbidding  the  use  m  her 
school  of  the  only  language  she  knew,  she 
replied  as  follows: 

“I  shall  go  back  and  resume  my  work.  If 
they  send  me  to  prison,  I  am  ready  to  go.  Did 
they  not  send  the  Apostle,  Paul,  to  prison?” 


JSstUoes  the  Holy  Ghost  call  laborers 
now?  One  of  the  best  missionaries  we  ever 
had  in  Canton,  Rev.  C.  F.  Preston,  died 
in  1877,  after  twenty-three  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  service.  His  father,  then  a  venerable 
physician,  eighty  years  of  age,  wrote:  “I 
have  always  connected  my  son’s  missionary 
life  with  my  father’s  prayers.  My  father 
and  another  godly  Christian  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  every  Thursday  and 
spending  an  hour  in  prayer  for  missions. 
To  my  certain  knowledge,  that  prayer 
meeting  was  kept  up  faithfully  for  forty 
years.”  He  was  too  modest  to  speak  of 
his  own  prayers,  but  who  can  doubt  that 
the  missionary  son  was  supported  by  the 
prayers  of  two  generations ;  or  that  he  had 
a  call  of  the  Holy  Ghost  not  unconnected 
with  prayer? 


"An  effort  in  aridity,  in  wandering  of  thought,  under  a 
strong  tendency  to  some  other  occupation,  is  more  pleasing  to  God, 
and  helps  the  soul  forward  in  grace  more  than  a  long  prayer  with¬ 
out  temptation.” 

"Whatever  others  do,  let  my  life  be  a  life  of  prayer." 
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BY  REV.  8IA  8EK  ONG,  FOOCHOW,  CHINA. 

instated  from  the  Chinese,  for  the  Tract  Society  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  by  Ecv.  S.  L.  Baldwin.*] 

“But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?” — Matt,  xvi,  15. 

ROM  the  time  when  man  first  yielded  to 


JP  the  temptation  of  the  devil  the  world  has 
constantly  strayed  from  the  right  way,  and  has 
been  exceedingly  at  variance  with  sound  prin- 

*  In  1871  Rev.  T.  J.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Slanghai 
Church  newspaper,  (published  in  the  Chinese  language,) 
offered  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  text,  “But 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am?”  The  responses  were  quite 
numerous.  After  due  examination,  the  premium  was 
» warded  to  Rev.  Sia  Sek  Ong,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Who  is  Jesus? 


ciple.  The  vain  judge  men  according  to  ap¬ 
pearance;  the  insolent  treat  men  with  dis¬ 
dain.  Usually  the  poor  are  lightly  esteemed, 
and  the  rich  treated  with  respect,  Because  of 
ignorance,  men  err  in  their  judgment  of  others. 

In  accordance  with  this,  there  was  a  Man 
who  was  originally  rich  and  condescended  to 
become  poor ;  who  is  the  world’s  indispen¬ 
sable  man ;  whom  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
the  world  should  know.  But  the  world  also 
judged  him  according  to  appearance,  treated 
him  with  disdain,  could  not  determine  in  what 
class  to  place  him,  and  to  the  end  knew  not 
who  he  was.  This  is  the  way  the  world  treat¬ 
ed  Jesus. 

Jesus  is  the  incarnated  Word,  dwelling 
among  men  —God  and  man ;  having  ears, 
eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and  all  the  bodily  organs ; 
mission  at  Foochow.  The  essay  has  since  been  published 
as  a  tract  by  our  Society  at  the  Mission  Press  in  Foo¬ 
chow,  and  is  very  popular  with  Chinese  readers.  We 
now  send  it  forth  in  English,  hoping  that  these  words  of  a 
converted  Chinaman  may  lead  some  who  have  known 
the  name  of  Jesus  from  infancy  to  vause  and  reflect,  and 

to  accept  him  as  their  Saviour. 
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talking  and  resting;  speaking  and  keeping 
silence  ;  in  all  tilings  differing  not  from  men. 
Do  men  hunger  and  thirst  ?  So  did  he.  Do 
men  become  weary  ?  So  did  he.  Do  men  ex¬ 
perience  sorrow  and  joy  ?  He  also  was  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  same :  born  in  Bethlehem,  dwell¬ 
ing  in  Nazareth,  quietly  enduring  poverty, 
voluntarily  becoming  a  servant,  with  brethren 
and  sisters  not  different  from  other  people., 
minding  with  men  on  terms  of  familial 
acquaintance. 

At  first  they  did  not  know  that  the  promises 
which  God  anciently  made,  and  intrusted  to 
the  prophets  to  record  in  the  Holy  Scriptuies, 
pointed  to  this  man :  originally  equal  with. 
God  in  glory  and  power;  without  beginning, 
without  end ;  the  Lord  of  myriad  blessings  ;  the 
fountain  of  everlastinglife ;  upon  whom  all 
things  in  the  universe  depend  for  preservation ; 
upon  whom  all  men  beneath  heaven  depend 
for  salvation  ;  incarnated  by  the  power  ot  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  having  both  God’s  and  man’s 
nature  ;  named  Immanuel ;  “  made  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared 
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to  be  the  Son  cf  God  with  power,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  liom 
the  dead.”  Connected  with  this  are  impene¬ 
trable  mysteries,  which  men  cannot  fathom— 
that  which  truly  is  difficult  to  understand,  and 
which,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  reveal,  to  the 
end  men  will  fail  to  comprehend. 

On  this  account  Jesus  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  ask  his  disciples  who  he  him¬ 
self  was — not  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  his  disciples  knew  who  he  was,  but  he 
intended  to  make  use  of  this  question  to  con¬ 
vey  instruction  to  their  ears.  It  was  for  this 
reason  he  asked  them,  “  Whom  say  ye  that  I 
am  ?  ”  I  imagine  him  continuing  his  discourse 
with  them  somewhat  as  follows  : 

“  Since  men  do  not  know  me,  and  the  rulers 
also  are  ignorant  of  me,  those  who  seek  to  solve 
the  question  correctly  waste  their  energies  in 
vain,  and  are  unable  to  decide.  If  you  say  I 
am  David’s  son,  David  on  the  contrary  calls 
me  Lord.  If  you  say  I  am  one  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  it  is  of  me  on  the  contrary  that  the  proph¬ 
ets  bare  witness.  I  was  born  of  a  poor  family, 
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out  glorious  omens  attended  my  incarnation. 

I  was  cradled  in  a  humble  place,  but  it  was 
made  known  to  the  shepherds  by  the  songs  of 
angels.  Would  you  know  my  biography? 
This  is  it :  Before  David  was,  I  was.  Before 
the  prophets  were,  I  existed.  At  creation  s 
beginning  X  dwelt  with  Jehovah.  I  i\as  set 
up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or 
ever  the  earth  was.  When  there  were  no 
depths,  I  was  brought  forth;  when  there 
were  fountains  abounding  with  water.  Be¬ 
fore  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the 
hills,  was  I  brought  forth ;  while  as  yet  he 
had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the 
highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world.  When 
he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there ;  when 
he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth  , 
when  he  established  the  clouds  above ;  w  hen 
he  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep  , 
when  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the 
waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment; 
when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth ; 
then  I  was  by  him.’ 

“  Now  I  atn  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
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angels,  not  differing  from  men.  Men  look 
upon  me  as  a  cit.r.en  of  a  small  place,  a  child 
of  poverty.  Therefore,  when  I  heal  on  the 
Sabbath  day  they  censure  me ;  when  I  pluck 
the  ears  of  wheat  they  reprove  me.  They 
criticise  me  for  eating  with  publicans  and  sin¬ 
ners ;  they  say  that  I  cast  out  devils  through 
the  prince  of  the  devils ;  they  present  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  giving  tribute  to  Cesar  to  entrap  me; 
they  bring  upthe  doctrine  that  there  is  no  resur¬ 
rection  to  trouble  me ;  they  are  angry  at  me 
because  I  say  to  the  palsied  man,  ‘Thy  sins  bo 
forgiven  thee  ;  ’  they  hate  me,  because  I  use 
the  metaphor  of  building  again  the  temple  in 
three  days.  Whenever  they  see  me  they  slan¬ 
der  me,  revile  me,  hate  me,  persecute  me,  as 
if  they  were  unable  to  endure  my  presence 
among  them. 

“.Besides  the  heavenly  Father,  only  the  holy 
prophets  of  old  have  known  me,  and  foretold 
in  their  writings  my  incarnation,  calling  me  by 
many  names — The  Seed  of  the  Woman,  Mel- 
chizedek,  Righteous  Branch,  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  Lord  of  Life,  Prince  of  Peace,  Rose 
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«>f  Sharon,  Root  of  Jesse,  Standard  for  the 
People,  Refiner’s  Fire,  Sharp  Arrow,  Sharp 
Sword,  the  Judge,  the  Anointed,  Rain,  Dew, 
Leader  and  Commander  to  the  People,  Fount¬ 
ain,  Counselor,  the  Great  Prince,  Michael, 
Lord  of  Glory,  Angel  of  Deliverance,  Star  of 
Jacob,  Sun  of  Righteousness.  ?U1  these 
names  were  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate 
me. 

“Moreover,  the  names  by  which  the  Father 
has  called  me,  those  which  I  have  applied  to 
myself,  and  which  others  have  given  me,  are  also 
many — Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Man,  Bridegroom, 
Physician,  Beloved  Son,  Nazarene,  King  of 
Israel,  Friend  of  Sinners,  Horn  of  Salvation, 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Offering,  Ruler,  Serv¬ 
ant,  Prophet,  Householder,  Master,  the  Word, 
Husbandman,  Good  Shepherd,  the  Stone  which 
the  Builders  Rejected,  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
Taketh  Away  the  Sins  of  the  World,  Living 
Water,  Light  of  the  World,  the  Door,  the  True 
Vine,  the  Bread  of  Life. 

“  The  facts  concerning  me  are  these — 
Though  originally  without  form,  yet  I  have  a 
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form  ;  though  originally  without  a  body,  yet 
I  have  a  body.  Though  I  have  a  form,  I  do 
not  depend  on  it  for  life;  though  I  have  a 
body,  I  have  no  solicitude  lor  it.  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life.  Except  by  me  none 
can  ascend  to  heaven.  Except  by  me  none 
can  escape  hell.  I  am  an  example  of  righteous 
living  for  all  men  ;  I  am  the  beginning  ol  a  new 
life  for  all  mankind.  I  am  the  revealer  to  sin¬ 
ful  men  of  their  just  condemnation  ;  the  giver 
of  repentance  for  past  transgressions ;  the 
guide  of  the  people  to  God  ;  the  Saviour  ol  the 
people  from  their  sins ;  a  redeeming  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  the  leader  of  the 
resurrection  to  all  the  dead.  I  was  rich,  but 
for  your  sakes  became  poor;  I  was  exalted, 
but  for  your  sakes  humbled  myself  and  con¬ 
descended  to  become  a  man,  taking  upon  me 
the  form  of  a  servant.  These  things  you 
twelve  men  have  already  heard  and  known. 

“  Think !  Who  is  he  that  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed  ?  Who  is  he  that  will  not  quench 
the  smoking  flax  ?  Who  is  he  that  dies  for 
sinners  ?  Who  is  he  that  prays  for  his  cue- 
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mies  ?  Who  is  he  who  when  he  suffers,  threat¬ 
ens  not,  and  when  he  is  reviled,  revileth  not 
again  ?  Who  is  he  whom  men  regard  as  a 
root  out  of  dry  ground,  treat  as  a  criminal,  see 
in  him  no  beauty  that  they  should  desire  him, 
appoint  him  his  grave  with  the  wicked?  Of 
what  family  is  he  the  son,  think  you?  To 
what  household  does  he  belong  ?  Is  he  one  of 
the  prophets  returned  to  the  world,  or  John 
raised  from  the  dead  ? 

“  Are  not  ye  the  twelve  whom  I  have  chos¬ 
en  ?  Ye  ought  to  know  me ;  but  every  day  ye 
show  that  ye  have  not  yet  apprehended  me. 
Therefore  ye  ask,  ‘Who  shall  be  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  ’  Therefore  ye  are 
filled  with  indignation  against  John  and  his 
brother.  Therefore  ye  dispute  by  the  way 
who  shall  be  greatest.  Therefore  ye  ignorantly 
talk  of  building  tabernacles  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  When  I  speak  of  my  ap¬ 
proaching  death  and  resurrection,  ye  rebuke  me. 
When  I  walk  on  the  sen,  ye  think  it  is  a  spirit. 
When  I  rebuke  the  wind,  ye  say,  ‘What  man¬ 
ner  of  man  is  this?’  When  I  would  wash 
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your  feet,  ye  refuse  me.  When  ye  walk  on  the 
water  to  come  to  me,  ye  are  still  afraid. 

“  Now  ye  have  walked  by  my  side  and  been 
intimate  with  me  for  three  years.  You  have 
eard  of  my  changing  water  into  wine.  You 
saw  my  transfiguration  on  the  mountain. 
You  know  that  with  a  word  I  defeated  the 
devil  and  escaped  from  his  snares.  You  saw 
me  feed  the  multitude  with  five  fishes,  and  yet 
have  fragments  to  gather  up.  And  greater 
things  than  these:  the  blind  see,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  lame  walk,  the  dumb  speak,  the  lep¬ 
ers  are  cleansed,  the  maimed  are  healed,  all 
diseases  are  cured,  the  dead  are  raised.  These 
things  the  holy  prophets  of  old  desired  to  see, 
but  saw  not ;  and  to  hear,  but  heard  not. 
But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see  ,  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear.  Now,  carefully 
reflecting  upon  what  you  have  seen  and  heard, 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am?  ” 

Somewhat  in  this  manner  I  suppose  Jesus 
talked  with  his  disciples.  I  now  leave  this 
question,  “Who  is  Jesus?”  with  the  reader, 

praying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  guide  him 
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<n  his  meditations  upon  it,  until  with  Thomas 
ae  shall  joyfully  exclaim,  “My  Lord  and  my 


God!” 


.loin  all  the  glorious  names 
Of  wisdom,  love,  and  power, 

That  ever  mortals  knew, 

Or  angels  ever  boro : 

11  are  too  mean  to  speak  Ins  worth — 
Too  mean  to  set  the  Saviour  forth. 

Great  Prophet  of  our  God, 

Our  tongues  shall  bless  thy  name; 

By  thee  the  joyful  news 
Of  our  salvation  came — 

The  joyful  news  of  sins  forgiven, 

Of  hell  subdued,  and  peace  with  heaven. 

Jesus,  qur  great  High  Priest, 

Has  shed  his  blood  and  died ; 

The  guilty  conscience  needs 
No  sacrifice  beside : 

His  precious  blood  did  once  atone, 

A.nd  now  it  pleads  before  the  throne. 

0  thou  almighty  Lord, 

Our  Conqueror  and  King, 

Thy  scepter  and  thy  sword, 

Thy  reigning  grace,  we  sing  . 

Thine  is  the  power;  behold,  we  sit 
In  willing  bonds  oeneath  thy  feet. 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  CHINESE 


PHILLIPS  &  HUNT,  805  Broadway,  New  York. 
No.  ]3  TRACT  DEPARTMENT. 


Cburcb  flDteafonars  Society. 


FACTS  ABOUT  INDIA. 


pF!|HE  area  of  India  covers  more  than  eighteen  times 
that  of  Great  Britain 

(?JS  ioi  different  languages  are  spoken  there. 

In  one  province  (Travancore)  there  are  420  distinct  castes, 
75  of  which  are  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other. 

330,000,000  idols  are  said  to  be  worshipped  in  India.  The 
number  of  idols  is  larger  than  that  of  the  population. 

The  population  is  about  286,000,000. 

Bombay  is,  after  London,  the  largest  city  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  has  a  population  of  about  800,000. 

There  are  about  120,000,000  women  in  India,  of  whom 
40,000,000  are  secluded  in  the  Zenanas. 

Only  one  woman  in  every  800  is  under  instruction. 

23,000,000  of  these  women,  that  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
female  population,  are  widows. 

79,000  of  them  were  widows  before  they  were  nine  years 

An  Indian  woman  is  justly  said  to  be  unwelcome  at 
birth,  untaught  in  childhood,  enslaved  when  married, 
accursed  as  a  widow,  and  unlamented  when  she  is  dead.” 

Each  Protestant  missionary  labouring  in  India  has,  on  an 
average,  500,000  of  the  population  to  reach,  which  is  as  if 
there  were  one  minister  for  all  Glasgow  or  Birmingham. 

There  are  over  50,000,000  Mohammedans  in  India.  In 
Bombay,  where  160,000  of  them,  speaking  six  different 
languages,  live,  only  one  European  missionary  is  at  work 

among  them.  „  , 

There  are  69,000  Parsees  in  India  ;  44,000  live  in  bombay, 
among  whom  no  missionary  of  any  society  is  at  work. 

In  the  district  of  Multan,  an  area  as  large  as  that  of 
England,  and  containing  a  population  of  3,000,000,  there  are 
at  work  only  one  ordained  missionary  and  one  catechist. 

Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  tells  us  that  some  50  millions  of  people, 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  belonging  to  the  Hill  Tribes  of 
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India,  will  within  the  next  fifty  years  be  absorbed  into 
Hinduism  or  Islam,  unless  Protestant  Christendom  steps 
forward  to  win  them  to  Christianity. 

1,200  each  hour,  that  is  20  each  minute,  of  the  natives  of 
India,  pass  into  eternity. 


In  the  year  18S6,  86,000  Bengali  Bibles  were  sold  in  India, 
and  419,000  Bibles  were  sold  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

There  are  575  Native  Protestant  pastors,  2,856  Native 
qualified  lay-agents,  and  200,000  pupils  in  Protestant 
schools. 

In  1890,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Wade  wrote  :  “The  number  of 
Christians  in  Amritsar  and  its  out-stations  is  four  times  what 
it  was  seven  years  ago.  The  Native  Christians  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  year.” 

Of  556  adult  converts  in  Amritsar  since  the  Mission  was 
founded  there,  250  have  been  from  Mohammedanism. 

Half  the  Native  Pastors  connected  with  the  C.M.S.  in 
the  Punjab,  are  converts  from  Mohammedanism. 

Sir  Charles  Elliott  says  that  between  the  years  1872  and 
1881  the  growth  of  the  population  generally  was  8  per  cent., 
but  of  the  Native  Christians  30  per  cent.  In  Bengal  the 
Hindus  increased  13  per  cent.,  the  Mohammedans  11  per 
cent.,  and  the  Christians  64  per  cent.  In  Assam  the  increase 
of  the  general  population  was  18  per  cent.,  but  among  the 
Christians  it  was  148  per  cent.,  and  even  amounted  to  250 
per  cent,  on  the  Khasia  Hills. 

The  Madras  Mail  gives  the  following  proportion  of 
criminals  to  the  population  of  South  India  :  Hindus,  1  in 
447  ;  Mohammedans,  1  in  728  ;  Christians,  1  in  2,500. 

The  Times  in  a  recent  article  on  India,  says:  “While 
among  the  non-Christian  population  only  38  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  of  the  school-going  age  are  actually  receiving  education, 
the  proportion  among  the  Native  Christian  boys  is  as  high 
as  61  per  cent.”  .  „  „  , 

And  with  regard  to  the  higher  education  :  “At  the  First 
Arts  Examination  of  the  Madras  University  they  (the 
Native  Christians)  are  said  to  have  beaten  even  the 
Brahmans  in  the  proportionate  number  of  passes — 20  per 
cent,  of  the  Native  Christian  candidates  having  got  through 
the  examination  as  against  1 8  i  per  cent,  of  the  Brahman 
candidates.  This  reveals  a  marvellous  change  from  the  old 
order  of  things.” 
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INDEPENDENT  TESTIMONY  TO  MISSIONARY 
WORK. 

jj^fljpISSIONARIES  in  North  India  meet  with  much 
vfljKlp  encouragement  from  the  support  and  sympathy 
of  Christian  officials.  The  majority  of  Mission 
stations  there  have  been  opened  at  the  earnest  invitation 
of  leading  military  men  and  civilians  on  the  spot. 

Christian  officials  not  only  help  by  personal  evangelistic 
efforts,  but  also  by  donations.  Some  £6,000  was  thus  raised 
and  expended  in  1890-91  in  India,  independent  of  the 
Society’s  home  income. 

Sir  Charles  Aitchison  says  :  “  The  men  who  were  foremost 
in  the  encouragement  of  missionary  work  were  the  best  and 
most  distinguished  administrators  the  Punjab  has  known  ; 
men  whose  names  are  most  honoured  and  esteemed  among 
the  people — Lawrence,  Montgomery,  Edwardes,  Macleod, 
Reynell  Taylor.  These  names  are  household  words  in  this 
province.” 

Lord  Northbrook  says  :  “  The  best  statesmen  and  the  best 
soldiers  of  India  .  .  .  have  by  their  lives,  on  every  occasion 
on  which  they  could,  supported  Mission  work.” 

Lord  Reay,  late  Governor  of  Bombay,  speaking  of 
missionaries,  says  :  “  The  admirable  work  they  are  doing  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  the  people  of  India.” 

Sir  Charles  Bernard,  K.C.S.I.,  says:  “For  more  than 
thirty  years  I  have  lived  in  India  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
your  Missionaries,  whether  employed  in  evangelizing  work 
or  in  educational  work,  are  valued  and  respected  by  the 
Natives  among  whom  they  labour.” 

Sir  Charles  A.  Elliott,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
says  :  “  The  growth  of  Christianity  in  India  has  been  a  solid 
fact,  and  sufficiently  rapid  to  give  all  needful  encouragement 
to  the  supporters  of  Missions. 

Professor  Max  Muller  says  :  “From  what  I  know  of  the 
Hindus  they  seem  to  me  riper  for  Christianity  than  any 
nation  that  ever  accepted  the  Gospel.” 
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NATIVE  TESTIMONY  TO  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

HINDU  Judge  in  Travancore  said  that  education 
had  entirely  overthrown  all  belief  in  Hinduism,  and 
W&  that  the  political  peril  resulting  from  it  was  very 
great.  He  added  that  within  20  years  some  religion  must 
be  taught  and  accepted,  but  what  it  was  to  be  was  as  yet 
unsettled.  He  recognized  the  ill  effects  of  prohibiting  the 
Bible,  and  said  that  had  ever  been  “  the  bane  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system.”  When  asked  if  he  and  his  wife  and  friends 
would  help  forward  Zenana  work  if  ladies  came  there,  he 
answered,  “  With  all  our  hearts.” 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore,  when  thanked  by  the  missionaries 
for  his  protection,  made  answer  :  “  Your  labours  have  been 
increasing,  year  after  year,  the  number  of  a  loyal,  law- 
abiding  and  civilized  population,  the  very  foundation  of  a 
good  government.” 

The  Mohammedans  in  Peshawur  in  1890  started  a 
“  Society  for  the  help  of  Islam,”  and  published  a  pamphlet 
warning  their  brethren  against  the  Zenana  ladies,  which 
contained  these  words  :  “  From  all  sides  comes  the  cry  that 
these  ladies  have  converted  to  Christianity  such  and  such  a 
woman  or  girl,  and  yet  .  .  .  we  willingly  let  them  into  our 
houses,  &c.” 

A  Bengali,  lecturing  in  the  N.-W.  Provinces  recently, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
“  Christianity  had  been  a  blessing  to  the  world  in  general, 
and  that  Christian  missionaries  had  proved  a  great  blessing 
to  India  in  particular.” 

The  Hindu ,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Madras  Native 
community,  says  :  “  Of  the  lower  castes  of  the  Hindu 
society  and  of  the  out-caste  population,  the  Christian 
missionaries  seem  to  be  the  only  and  the  most  willing  and 
competent  protectors  and  regenerators.  That  this  should  be 
so  reflects  no  credit  on  Hindu  society.  Yet  it  is  the  fact.” 


Contributions  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  received  at  the 
Society's  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London  ;  or  at  the  Society's  Bankers, 
Messrs.  Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Limited, 
Birchin  Lane,  London.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  to  the  Lay  Secretary, 
General  Clennell  Collingwood. 


Copies  of  this  Paper  for free  distribution  may  be  obtained  oh  application  to 
the  Secretaries ,  C.M.  House ,  Salisbury  Square ,  E.C. 


^It  is  related  that  the  old  English  missionary,  St.Cuth- 
bert,  was  driven  by  a  snow-storm  upon  the  coast  of  Fife.  His  com¬ 
panions  repined.  "The  snow  closes  the  road  along  the  shore;  the 
storm  bars  our  way  over  the  sea."  "But,"  Cuthbert  said,  "there 
is  still  the  way  of  heaven  that  lies  open.1* 
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GA^  *i  c^k 


“as  a  business  nan  speaking  to  business  men  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  missionary  agency  in  India  exceeds  in 
importance  all  that  has  been  done  (and  much  has  been  done)  by  the  British 
Government  in  India  since  its  commencement.  Let  mo  take  the  Province  which  I 
know  boat.  I  a 3k  myself  what  has  been  the  most  potent  influence  which  has 
been  working  among  the  people  since  annexation  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  to  that 
question  I  fool  there  is  but  one  answer  -  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  the 
lives  and  teaching  of  Christian  te&es  ionarios.  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
forces  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  races  in  the  rungab  by  our  benef¬ 
icent  rule,  by  British  justice  and  enlightenment ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
effect  on  native  character  produced  by  the  self-denying  labours  of  missionaries 
is  far  greater.  The  Punjab  bears  on  its  historical  roll  the  names  of  many 
Christian  statesmen  who  havo  honored  God  by  their  lives  and  endeared  themselves 
to  the  people  by  their  faithful  work;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  they  could 
speck  to  us  from  the  great  unseen,  there  is  net  one  of  them  who  would  not 
proclaim  that  the  work  done  by  men  like  French,  Clark,  newton,  and  Forman,  who 
wont  in  and  out  among  the  people  for  a  whole  generation  Or  more,  and  who  preach¬ 
ed  by  their  lives  the  nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  lesson  of  love  to 
God  and  man,  is  a  higher  and  nobler  work,  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  corr* 
sonucncoc. " 


(  Prom  address  by  Sir  Kackworth  Young,  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab) 


The  United  States  Government  Treaty 
with  Siam  was  negotiated  in  1856,  and  Dr.  ’"cod 
of  the  Embassy,  wrote  that  "the  unselfish 
kindness  of  the  American  mis sionaries ,  their 
patience,  sincerit2r  and  f aithfulness  ,  have  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  nP  the  natives,  and  in 
some  degree  transferred  those  sentiments  to  the 
nation  represented  by  the  missionary  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  free  and  national  intercourse  now 
commencing.  It  was  very  evident  that  much  of  the 
apprehension  they  felt  in  taking  upon  themselves 
the  responsibi lities  of  a  treaty  with  us  would  be 
diminished  if  they  could  have  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mattoon 
as  the  first  United  States  Consul  to  set  the 
treaty  in  motion." 
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SIGHT,  SOUND,  AND  SILENCE  IN 
EDINBURGH 


By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Findlay,  M.A. 

ONE  claim  of  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Com 
ference  to  be  classed  with  works  of  God  rather  than 
works  of  man  is  found  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
ends  it  has  served.  A  thing  of  man’s  construct, on  achieves 
—or  fails  to  achieve— the  result  or  results  it  was  designe 
for,  and  rarely  anything  beyond.  The  works  of  Go  , 
whether  produced  through  or  apart  from  human  instru¬ 
mentality,  have  by-products  innumerable  and  invaluab  e 
Contrast  the  workshop  tool  and  the  grain  of  wheat,  the 
landscape  spread  before  the  eye,  with  its  wealth  of  uses, 
and  the  same  landscape  transferred  to  the  artist  s  canvas. 
The  World  Missionary  Conference  was  planned,  in  its 
human  origination,  to  be  a  Grand  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Missionary  Science;  in  its  deeper  divine  origina¬ 
tion  it  was  being  prepared  to  serve  a  number  of  great 
ends,  of  which  some  were  manifested  during  its  sessions, 
others  will  only  be  unfolded,  it  may  be,  as  months  and 


Among  such  unanticipated  fruits  of  the  Conference 
certain  contributions  which  it  has  made  to  the  psychology 
of  religious  fellowship  are  of  far-reaching  importance.  By 
o-eneral  testimony  a  rare  intensity  of  spiritual  fellowship— 
not  onlv  of  feeling,  but  of  /cHow-feeling— was  realized  in 
its  assemblies;  and  the  conditions  and  processes  of  this 
realization  deserve  the  study  of  all  who  ‘  believe  in  the 
communion  of  saints  ’  as  a  vital  Christian  verity.  The 
psychology  of  the  solitary  soul,  of  the  processes  by  which 
it  grows,  in  communion  with  itself  and  its  Lord,  has  been 
studied  through  all  the  Christian  ages  with  minute 
analysis ;  far  less  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  spiritual 
potentialities  and  conditions  of  fellowship,  the  channels  and 
modes  of  influence  by  which  heart  acts  upon  heart  when 


Christians  are  gathered  ‘  with  one  accord  in  one  place.’ 
The  Edinburgh  Conference  has  made  experiments,  and 
enjoyed  experiences,  in  this  region  which  have  permanent 
value  for  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 

Let  it  be  realized  at  the  outset  that  the  attainment  of 
any  measure  of  fellowship  in  such  a  conference  was  in 
itself  a  triumph.  Its  1,200  delegates  were  of  all  the  com¬ 
munions  that  either  proudly  or  reluctantly  bear  the  Pro¬ 
testant  name ;  they  were  of  races  as  wide  apart  as  the 
Korean,  the  Fin,  the  Negro,  and  the  Briton,  and  repre¬ 
sented  160  independent  organizations.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
more  composite  assembly,  embracing  more  numerous  and 
diverse  elements,  than  has  ever  before  in  the  world’s  history 
attempted  such  prolonged  and  intimate  religious  associa¬ 
tion.  Yet  it  could  spare  no  time  to  try  to  establish  working 
relations  by  friendly  ceremonial  of  greeting  or  interchange 
of  sentiment;  it  did  not  trouble  even  to  group  its  members 
under  their  several  banners.  It  assumed  among  them  an 
Inner  Light  of  unity  in  the  beams  of  which  all  their  dis¬ 
tinctions  would  fade  out  of  view  ;  and  this  assumption  was 
wonderfully  justified  by  the  event.  The  Orientals  and 
Africans  took  a  day  or  two — as  well  they  might — to  learn 
to  treat  as  matter  of  course  the  status  of  intimate  brother¬ 
hood  to  which  they  were  welcomed  :  between  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Continentals  language  difficulties  made  fusion  slower 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  but  the  only  fissure  not 
wholly  closed  before  the  ten  days  were  over  was  that  which 
separated  from  the  rest  the  High  Anglicans — the  latest 
recruits  to  the  Conference  idea.  The  ‘  We  and  you  ’  habit 
clung  to  their  phraseology  when  all  the  rest  used  only  the 
family  ‘We’;  but  such  sense  of  separateness  as  they 
occasionally  gave  glimpse  of  belonged  only  to  their  own 
self-consciousness,  and  served  rather  to  enhance  than  to 
detract  from  the  wonder  of  that  true  ‘  unity  of  the  Spirit  ’ 
which  triumphed  over  all  sundering  influences. 

For  the  unity  realized  at  Edinburgh  was  no  mere 
negative  obliteration  of  dividing  lines.  It  was  more  than 
homogeneity,  more  even  than  harmony.  It  was  that 
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positive  drawing  together  in  which  spiritual  currents  how 
from  heart  to  heart  and  each  receives  blessing  from  around 
as  well  as  from  above;  that  mysterious  articulation  in 
which — in  spite  of  whatever  dogmas — the  many  members 
realize  themselves  One  Body,  and  attain  collective  experi¬ 
ences  and  powers  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  soul  in 
isolation.  In  a  word,  this  medley  Conference  attained,  in 
the  truest  sense,  to  fellowship ;  and  any  achievement  in  this 
direction  deserves  careful  study,  especially  in  the  pages  ot 
this  Review. 

The  fundamental  condition  of  the  fellowship  realized  at 
Edinburgh  was  that  underlying  oneness — oneness  of  faith, 
of  purpose,  of  devotion — which  from  the  outset  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  showed  itself  strong  enough  to  keep  all  the  diver¬ 
sities  in  due  subordination.  But  even  such  unity  would 
not  of  necessity  have  brought  to  pass  that  mystic  fusion, 

‘  the  communion  of  saints.’  Christian  assemblies  of  all 
sorts,  from  class-meeting  to  congress,  may  meet,  as  a 
thousand  weary  memories  testify,  in  the  uttermost  peace 
and  harmony,  and  feel  no  more  of  the  blessed  unction  of 
fellowship  than  contiguous  dry  bones.  Nor  is  it  the  end 
of  the  matter  to  say  that  the  Wind  of  God  must  breathe 
if  bone  is  to  come  to  its  bone  and  the  units  become  a  Body. 
God  uses — though  He  does  not  commit  or  confine  Himself 
to — channels  and  methods  in  His  visitations;  and  when 
His  grace  has  been  so  signally  outpoured  as  it  was  at 
Edinburgh  we  cannot  study  too  minutely  the  human  con¬ 
ditions  that  were  the  vehicles  of  the  blessing. 

The  sense-vehicles  through  which  the  grace  of  fellow¬ 
ship  was  realized  in  the  World  Conference  may  be  classed 
as  The  Eye,  The  Ear,  and — possibly  most  helpful  of  all — 
Silence. 

I.  The  spectacle  of  the  Conference  was  an  appreciable 
aid  to  fellowship.  The  hall  in  which  it  was  held  had  a 
singular  feature  :  to  an  extent  probably  unparalleled  in  any 
other  hall  of  the  size  in  Great  Britain,  it  permitted  the 
assembly  to  look  itself  in  the  face.  Its  seating  was  so 
arranged  that  almost  every  one  present  had  before  his  eyes 
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(or  hers),  not,  as  in  most  halls,  rows  of  backs  of  heads  with, 
beyond  them,  the  visages  of  a  small  platform  group,  but 
hundreds  of  the  faces  of  fellow-delegates  and  visitors. 
And  as  the  days  passed  one  realized  how  powerfully  this 
providential  1  arrangement  contributed  to  the  highest  ends 
of  the  Conference,  and  in  particular  to  its  realization  of 
fellowship.  To  one  accustomed  to  surveying  audiences 
from  pulpit  or  platform,  every  assembly  has  its  own  idio¬ 
syncrasy  of  aspect,  its  character  written  on  its  face ;  and 
so  regarded,  this  Edinburgh  scene  was  as  impressive  as 
the  Christian  eye  may  hope  to  rest  upon,  until  it  attains 
the  vision  of  the  ‘  great  multitude  that  no  man  can  number.’ 
The  mingling  of  races,  of  nationalities,  of  types  of  religious 
temperament :  the  stamp  of  gravity  and  earnestness,  of 
business  strength  and  intellectual  calibre  :  the  grey  heads 
and  furrowed  cheeks  that  suggested  long  histories  of  endur¬ 
ance  and  heroism  on  the  mission  field  :  the  younger  faces 
that  here  and  there  shone  with  light  of  ardent  eagerness  : 
these  were  some  of  the  traits  that  helped  to  give  to  the 
Conference  a  physiognomy  in  expressive  accord  with  its 
unique  character.  And  this  picture,  which  the  plan  of  the 
hall  spread  before  the  eye  continually,  was  subconsciously 
conveying  its  message  when  the  attention  was  not  given  to 
it;  and  became  a  material  factor  in  helping  the  Conference 
to  realize  itself  and  to  carry  away  some  worthy  impression 
of  the  wonder  of  its  unity  in  diversity,  its  world-gathered 


1  1  Providential  ’  is  said  advisedly  ;  for  in  this  as  in  various  other 
features  of  the  plans  and  procedure  the  divine  Hand  was  seen  in  the 
human  choice  being  governed  to  ends  that  the  choosers  did  not  aim  at, 
or  foresee  the  value  of.  The  city  of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  was  an 
ideal  location  for  such  a  conference  as  God  designed  this  to  be  ;  yet  it 
was  selected  long  before  the  unique  character  that  the  Conference  was  to 
take  became  clear  to  any  of  its  organizers.  And  similarly  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  United  Free  Church  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
reasons  which  proved  to  be  of  quite  secondary  importance  ;  yet  through 
the  choice  God  was  preparing  for  the  Conference  an  unexpected  and 
invaluable  element  of  blessing.  Indeed,  the  Conference  is  stamped  as  a 
work  of  God  rather  than  of  man  not  only  by  the  unanticipated  ends  it 
achieved,  but  equally  by  its  unwitting  choice  of  the  necessary  means. 
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strength,  its  pathetic  human  weakness,  its  splendid  divine 
potentialities. 

Through  Eye-gate,  moreover,  the  Conference  was  not 
only  aided  to  vivid  realization  of  itself,  but  found  close  and 
deep  fellowship  of  spirit  made  vastly  easier.  For  the 
remarkable  scene  was  not  a  mere  still-life  picture;  the 
Conference  was  visible  to  itself  in  action  as  well  as  in 
repose.  The  emotions  that  touched  it,  the  thoughts  that 
swayed  it,  were  instantly  communicated.  Its  closeness  of 
absorbed  attention,  its  responsiveness  as  this  or  that  chord 
was  struck  by  a  speaker,  its  feeling  as  it  sang,  its  occasional 
smile,  or  shadow',  its  awed  stillness  in  more  solemn 
moments— all  that  the  play  of  features  in  an  expressive 
face  can  tell  of  the  spirit  within — was  being  unceasingly 
conveyed  from  every  part  of  the  assembly  to  every  other 
part.  To  estimate  the  value  of  this  ocular  influence  in 
effecting  fellowship  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  how 
much  the  face  can  express  that  the  voice  ^annot,  how  much 
the  eye  can  receive  that  the  tongue  does  not  utter.  What 
telephone-intercourse  is  to  hobnobbing  by  the  hearthstone, 
such  might  the  fellowship  of  this  Conference  ha\e  been 
had  the  great  company  been  ranged  in  rows  one  behind 
another,  related  only  through  voice  of  speaker,  or  their 
common  voice  in  song  or  prayer  or  applause,  instead  of  by 
the  myriad  messages  that  face  speaks  to  eye. 

The  currents  of  the  human  spirit  have  no  better  con¬ 
ductor  than  the  human  countenance,  and  no  more  fatal 
non-conductor  than  the  back  of  the  human  head.  One  of 
the  lessons  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  whether  for 
architects  of  religious  buildings  or  for  a  chapel-keeper 
arranging  seats  for  a  prayer-meeting  or  class-meeting,  is  : 

‘  If  you  seek  to  promote  true  fellowship,  if  you  wish  your 
congregation  to  be  not  detached  cells  but  a  battery,  arrange 
that  they  shall  see  not  only  the  preacher  or  leader,  but 
each  other.  Spiritual  contagion  spreads  through  the  eye. 
The  sight  of  the  rest  singing  will  help  each  to  sing  :  the 
sight  of  the  rest  listening  will  help  to  make  each  listen  ; 
the  sight  of  others  moved  will  mightily  help  to  move  the 
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stolidest.  Do  not  plan  things  as  if  no  inspiration  could 
come  to  any  but  through  the  one  figure  that  stands  up  and 
speaks  to  them  ;  give  them  a  chance  to  inspire  each  other, 
‘  "as  iron  sharpeneth  iron.”  ’  Many  of  our  modern  mission 
halls  have  been  built  with  some  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  letting  audiences  see  themselves,  and  have  reaped  the 
benefit  in  attractiveness  and  social  warmth ;  but  an  age  that 
aspires  after  the  full  possibilities  of  Christian  fellowship 
has  yet  much  to  learn  in  this  direction.  Where,  according 
to  mediaeval  tradition  still  operative,  religious  exercises  are 
regarded  as  a  matter  between  the  individual  soul  and  its 
God,  juxtaposition  in  worship  passes  for  ‘  the  communion 
of  saints,’  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  builds  accordingly. 
If  we  seek,  however — as  Methodism  surely  is  set  to  do — to 
recover  the  lost  art  of  fellowship,  whereby  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  were  not  only  ‘  in  one  place  ’  but  ‘  with  one  accord,’ 
‘many  members’  realizing  themselves  ‘one  body,’  we 
cannot  afford  to#  neglect  such  lessons  as  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  taught  concerning  the  Eye  as  an  organ  of 
spiritual  reciprocity.1 

IT.  Much  may  also  be  learnt  from  the  Conference  in 
regard  to  the  promotion  of  fellowship  through  speech  and 
song.  Some  of  the  truths  in  this  region  have  long  been 
familiar.  The  power  of  the  (rightly  chosen)  hymn  to  draw 
hearts  together  into  one  was  known  even  before  the  day  of 
Watts  and  Wesley.  But  Edinburgh  experience  neverthe¬ 
less  has  certain  counsels  to  suggest  as  to  the  use  of  hymns 
in  assemblies,  (i)  The  Conference  used  singing  as  a 
frequent  exercise,  not  a  stereotyped  function  for  the  open- 

1  It  may  be  well  to  note  the  chief  features  of  the  Edinburgh  Assembly 
Hall  that  helped  the  effects  described.  The  seats  on  the  floor  were 
arranged  round  three  sides  of  the  quadrangular  hall,  rising  slightly  from 
centre  to  back.  The  platform  was  in  the  centre  of  the  fourth  side, 
projecting  well  toward  the  middle.  There  were  galleries  on  all  four  sides, 
but  they  were  all  beyond,  not  over,  the  floor  ;  and  the  lowest  gallery  level 
was  brought  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  highest  floor  level.  The  hall 
seated,  at  most,  about  1,800,  and  was  therefore  not  so  large  (as  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  for  instance,  is)  that  the  message  of  the  faces  was  lost  by 
distance. 
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nig  and  close  of  its  sessions.  I  he  spiritual  possibilities  of 
an  assembly,  as  of  an  individual,  need  direct  cultivation, 
and  may  easily  be  stilled  under  the  pressure  of  business 
unless  the  claims  of  a  healthy  religious  instinct  for  exercise 
and  nurture  are  amply  met.  Seldom,  therefore,  did  the 
Conference  spend  a  full  hour  without  resort  either  to  hymn 
or  prayer.  (2)  1  he  hymns  were  chosen  not  with  reference 
to  the  themes  immediately  before  the  Conference,  but  for 
expression  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  Christian  heart. 
Some  of  the  moments  of  most  intensely  realized  fellowship 
in  the  whole  Conference  were  in  the  singing  of  such  hymns 
as  ‘  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height,’  ‘  A  safe  stronghold 
our  God  is  still,’  or  ‘  Jesu,  Thou  Joy  of  loving  hearts’ ;  and 
the  psychology  of  the  process  is  not  hard  to  trace.  In  the 
singing  of  hymns  the  soul  throws  off  its  reserve  as  it  would 
never  do  in  spoken  prose — lets  itself  go,  in  passion  of 
adoration,  or  avowal,  or  longing;  and  the  sense  that  other 
souls  around  are  sharing  in  this  most  real  and  intimate 
approach  to  God  fuses  all  together  as  metals  are  fused  in 
the  electric  furnace.  It  is  not  the  hymns  of  exposition  or 
exhortation,  of  surface  sentiment  or  desire,  but  the  deep, 
simple,  personal  hymns  that  will  best  help  to  give  an 
assembly  one  throbbing  heart.  (3)  The  same  few  hymns 
were  used  again  and  again.  This  was  done  of  necessity 
rather  than  design  ;  for  the  hymnologies  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  America,  and  the  Lutheran  lands  differ  so  widely  that 
to  choose  hymns  that  would  appeal  to  the  whole  composite 
assembly  greatly  limited  the  range  of  selection.1  But  what 
would  beforehand  have  seemed  a  disabling  necessity  proved 
a  real  furtherance.  These  few  hymns  became  channels 
along  which  the  spiritual  feeling  of  the  Conference  flowed 
more  readily  every  time  they  were  sung.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  fostering  fellowship  in  a  conference  or  congress, 

1  There  were  six  or  eight  hymns  used  repeatedly  during  the  ten  days, 
chief  among  them  being  (in  addition  to  the  three  mentioned  above) 
‘Crown  Him  with  many  crowns,’ ‘  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,’ 
ancj — a  Scottish  favourite  that  the  Conference  learned  to  love—1  His 
name  for  ever  shall  endure.’ 
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sedulous  search  for  variety  of  hymns  is  misdirected  labour ; 
the  few  right  hymns  will  mean  more  with  every  repetition 
of  them. 

We  need  not  pause  to  dwell  on  the  influence  for  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  occasions  when  the  whole  assembly  joined  in 
spoken  utterances,  e.g.  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  or  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  This  method  of  declaring  and  fostering 
oneness  gained  no  new  emphasis  and  disclosed  no  new 
possibilities  at  Edinburgh;  rather,  to  the  writer  at  least,  it 
proved  itself  inferior  to  either  united  song  or  united  silence 
as  an  instrument  of  spiritual  unification. 

It  was  instructive  to  watch  the  effects  on  the  Conference 
of  the  business  that  mainly  occupied  it :  namely,  its  dis¬ 
cussions.  One  might  have  anticipated  that  discussion  so 
serious  and  practical  as  that  for  which  the  Conference  was 
summoned  could  do  little  for  positive  promotion  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  might  at  many  points  imperil  it  by  bringing  into 
evidence  the  manifold  differences  of  conviction,  experience, 
temperament,  &c.,  that  existed  among  its  members.  Care¬ 
ful  observation,  however,  convinced  the  writer  that  these 
discussions  were  a  real  and  important  factor  in  establishing 
the  fellowship-relation  ;  and  seeing  that  so  many  religious 
gatherings,  from  large  conferences  down  to  little  com¬ 
mittees,  must  needs  spend  much  time  in  discussion,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  conditions  that  at  Edinburgh  helped 
to  make  that  employment  unifying  instead  of  divisive, 
(i)  The  smoothness  and  freedom  from  distraction  wfith 
which,  through  its  most  admirably  planned  machinery,  the 
Conference  was  enabled  to  do  its  work  was  distinctly  pro¬ 
motive  of  a  spirit  of  unity.  To  be  minding  only  one  thing 
was  a  help  toward  being  of  one  mind.  (2)  The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  attention  which  was  so  notable  a  feature  of  the 
Conference,  and  which  resulted  largely  from  the  time-limit 
imposed  on  the  speeches,  was  a  further  help.  The  seven 
minutes’  rule  acted  as  a  sort  of  separator,  extracting  the 
cream  of  the  experience  and  thinking  of  the  assembly. 
The  panoramic  effect  of  the  rapid  succession  of  good 
speeches  both  forbade  the  attention  to  wander  and  saved 
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it,  by  stimulus  freshly  applied  every  few  minutes,  from 
flagging.  And  this  universal  and  sustained  engrossment 
in  the  common  business  helped  the  sense  of  brotherhood; 
‘  one  accord  ’  in  this  tended  to  accord  in  greater  and  deeper 
things. 

(3)  One  fruitful  source  of  those  ‘  jealousies,  wraths,  fac¬ 
tions,  divisions,  parties  ’  which  are  among  the  ‘  works  of 
the  flesh  ’  and  lamentably  thwart  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  many  a  would-be  religious  gathering  was  as  far  as 
possible  avoided  at  Edinburgh  by  sedulously  subordinating 
the  personnel  of  the  Conference  to  its  subject-matter.  The 
World  Conference  was,  indeed,  less  exposed  to  this  peril 
than  many  other  gatherings  are;  for  the  conception  of  the 
Conference  was  more  striking  than  the  most  distinguished 
personality  attending  it,  the  spectacle  of  that  delightful 
medley  of  races,  tongues,  and  Churches  had  a  fascination 
that  eclipsed  that  of  the  most  remarkable  elements  compos¬ 
ing  it.  But  in  addition  the  proceedings  were  so  conducted 
as  to  withdraw  attention  from  persons  and  organizations 
and  to  fix  it  on  the  great  unifying  theme  and  purpose  of 
the  Conference.  Wide  differences  of  association  and  con¬ 
viction,  of  preference  and  habit,  are  no  bar  to  intimate 
spiritual  fellowship ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  infused  with 
partisanship  of  persons  and  organizations  that  they  impose 
aloofness.  In  conferences  of  all  sorts  these  personal 
elements  tend  to  be  obtrusive  and  disturbing;  but  the 
World  Conference  showed  how  much  may  be  done  to  keep 
them  in  the  background,  and  what  blessed  results  attend 
such  suppression. 

(4)  The  provision  (extending  to  a  full  hour  of  each  day) 
made  for  associating  direct  spiritual  exercises  with  the 
discussions  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  fostering  fellowship  ; 
kept  near  to  God,  the  delegates  realized  their  nearness  to 
one  another. 

(5)  A  crowning  advantage  which  the  Conference  had 
was  that  its  great  theme  was  the  most  unifying  that  Chris¬ 
tian  people  can  devote  themselves  to.  In  survey  of  world- 
need,  world-movement,  world-potentiality,  and  in  taking 
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counsel  for  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  great  world-commis¬ 
sion,  the  Conference  was  as  far  removed  as  might  be  from 
the  things  that  divide  Christians,  and  was  brought  as  near 
as  might  be  to  the  mind  of  God,  to  the  heart  of  the  world  s 
Redeemer.  The  assembly  itself  was  a  crowning  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  pregnant  fact  that  foreign  missions  offer  the 
platform  on  which  Christians  of  all  types  can  most  readily 
come  together  and  most  harmoniously  remain  together. 

(6)  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  or  all  of  these 
helps  to  unitv  served  to  annul,  or  perhaps  even  appreciably 
to  reduce,  the  differences  of  deep  conviction — differences, 
in  some  cases,  concerning  fundamentals — which  were 
known  to  exist  in  so  widely  comprehensive  an  assembly ; 
and  study  of  the  discussions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fellowship  would  be  incomplete  without  examining  the 
effect  of  these  profound  differences  upon  the  situation. 
The  Conference  had  sought  to  guard  itself  against  the  peril 
to  which  they  exposed  it  by  a  self-denying  ordinance  ruling 
out  of  the  discussions  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  polity 
on  which  the  delegates  were  divided.  Such  a  rule  is  easier 
to  lay  down  than  to  observe  or  enforce ;  for  considerations 
of  doctrine  and  polity  merge  subtly  one  into  another,  and 
argument  mav  be  by  implication  as  well  as  by  utterance. 
If  the  Conference  had  had  to  depend  on  the  ruling  of  the 
chair,  or  on  protests  from  the  floor,  for  the  avoidance  of 
divisive  subjects,  its  standing  order  would  have  given  little 
protection  against  the  growth  of  ‘  jealousy  and  strife.’  1 
Probably  every  one  in  the  Conference  at  some  moment  or 
other  regarded  some  one  else  as  trespassing,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  across  the  line;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
there  was  some  real  danger  of  the  differences  emerging  so 

1  The  writer  must  not  be  taken  as  considering  such  a  standing  order 
useless.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  of  the  greatest  value,  and  offers  a  sound 
guiding  principle  forfuture  interdenominational  conference  and  action.  It 
formed  the  only  basis  on  which  such  a  conference  could  be  convened  ;  it 
guided  the  preparations  along  practical  lines,  and  during  the  sessions  it 
kept  before  all  minds  a  standard  of  propriety  which  steadily  operated  to 
keep  the  discussions  within  bounds. 


far  as  to  develop  discord.  It  was  the  instinct  of  Christian 
brotherliness  that  saved  the  situation,  rather  than  the 
formal  ruie.  Indeed,  the  discussions  as  a  whole  exhibited 
impressively  how  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  when  it  has  taken 
hold  on  an  assembly,  will  prevail,  not  to  reconcile,  but  to 
disarm  of  injury  the  most  serious  divergencies  of  view. 
The  spiritual  atmosphere  at  Edinburgh  made  every  one 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  the  rest.  1  he  delights  the 
Conference  was  enjoying  in  common  were  too  precious  to 
be  sacrificed  to  controversy.  The  realization  of  the  great 
uniting  things  was  so  rich  a  feast,  that  the  things  all  could 
not  share,  however  vital  they  might  still  be  deemed,  must 
wait  their  place  and  time.  There  was  nothing  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  to  reduce  straightway  the  number  of  Christian 
sects  and  systems,  nothing  to  lead  any  delegate  to  abandon 
any  of  his  positive  convictions;  but  there  was  much  to 
change  his  attitude  toward  the  convictions  of  others.  In 
the  light  of  the  fellowship  that  prevailed  unforgettable 
lessons  were  being  learned  :  that  communion  is  more 
blessed  and  more  fruitful  than  controversy  :  how  easy,  and 
howr  serious,  it  is  to  wound  a  brother  ‘  for  whom  Christ 
died  ’  :  that  even  the  errors  that  look  most  pernicious  or 
egregious  may  somehow  consist  with  true  life  in  Christ, 
true  saintliness  and  usefulness.  ‘  Things  can  never  be  the 
same  again  ’  was  uttered  and  echoed  at  Edinburgh  in  many 
connexions,  and  in  none  more  appositely  than  here. 

III.  The  most  distinctive  contribution  which  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Conference  made  to  the  art  of  Christian  fellowship 
was  its  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  united  silence. 
‘  When  this  assembly  prays,’  wrote  Dr.  Horton,  ‘  it  is  the 
most  overwhelming  revelation  of  spiritual  power  that  I  have 
ever  experienced  ’ ;  and  it  was  in  its  silent  prayers  that  the 
climax  was  reached.  ‘  The  silences  of  the  Conference  were 
more  to  me  than  any  of  its  speeches,’  wrote  another 
delegate;  and  a  New  Testament  scholar  of  high  repute 
noted  ‘  the  devotional  use  of  silence  in  the  Conference  as 
a  contribution  of  the  first  order  to  the  Church’s  resources 
for  united  worship  and  united  intercession.’ 
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The  subject  demands  exposition;  for  though  ‘  My  soul, 
be  thou  silent  unto  God  ’  has  probably  throughout  man  s 
religious  history  been  an  instinctive  mode  of  worship  and 
prayer  for  the  individual  soul,  the  use  of  silence  in  collective 
worship  has  not  been  widely  cultivated,  or  found  especially 
profitable.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  it  might  be  plausibly 
challenged.  '  In  the  nature  of  the  case  silence  means, 
solitude ;  united  silence  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  When 
my  eyes  are  closed  and  my  ears  empty  of  sound,  though 
ten  or  ten  thousand  people  are  about  me  I  am  a  solitary  soul 
and  my  access  to  God  is  solitary  communion,  not  fellow¬ 
ship  with  others.’  So  it  might  be  argued;  and  the  conten¬ 
tion  would  gain  support  from  the  memory  of  various 
occasions  when,  in  some  prayer-meeting  or  other  service, 
we  have  been  directed  to  ‘  spend  a  few  moments  in  silent 
prayer,’  with  the  result  that  we  were  practically  scattered 
—with  more  or  less  profit,  as  the  case  might  be— to  the 
several  chambers  of  our  solitary  waiting  upon  God.  It  is 
doubtless  owing  to  such  experiences  that  the  practice  of 
silent  prayer  in  religious  gatherings,  though  not  seldom 
tentatively  adopted,  has  not  become  general  or  habitual. 
But  the  Edinburgh  Conference  1  proved  that  silence  need 
not  impose  aloofness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  under  proper 
ordering,  may  become  the  medium  of  closer  spiritual  union 
than  can  be  attained  through  words. 

What  was  the  secret  ?  It  was  that  silence,  to  become  a 
bond  of  fellowship,  must  be  directed  silence.  The  com¬ 
pany,  instead  of  being  dismissed,  as  it  were,  to  their  several 
solitudes,  must  have  their  thought  and  feeling  specifically 
directed  to  the  successive  themes  of  the  meditation,  aspira¬ 
tion,  praise,  intercession,  & c.,  in  which  they  are  silently 
to  engage.  The  exercise  so  ordered  was  found  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  have  psychological  effects  surpassing  all  that 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  those  who  were  newly 

1  The  Edinburgh  Conference  owed  much  to  experience  gained  in  the 
conferences  of  the  Student  Movement,  but  it  both  advanced  on  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  Student  conferences  and  established  their  value  for  a  wider 
constituency. 
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introduced  to  it.  The  impressiveness  of  a  deep  hush 
failing  on  a  great  assembly  is  a  familiar  enough  observa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  sensations  of  this  ‘  directed  silence  were  as 
far  removed  from  the  thrill  of  such  sudden  stillness  as  from 
the  loneliness  of  ‘a  few  moments  of  silent  pra}er. 
Indeed,  the  soul  was  too  much  occupied  during  these 
silences  to  listen  to  the  stillness,  and  too  conscious  of 
sharing  in  a  collective  act  to  feel  withdrawn.  What  was 
realized  rather  was  a  transcending  of  the  encumbrances 
that  attend  bodily  sight  and  sound,  and  the  limitations  of 
words  that  can  be  uttered,  and  thereby  a  union  as  of  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits,  worshipping  or  pleading  in  a  unison 
unattainable  through  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  a  familiar  experience  of  the  private  devotions  of  the 
Christian  that  his  adoration  and  his  petitions  alike  soon 
■overflow  the  channels  of  language,  so  that  his  truest  speech 
with  God  becomes  speech  without  words.  And  it  is  a 
familiar  experience  of  public  devotions  that  the  voice  of 
■one  acting  as  mouthpiece  for  the  whole  assembly,  though 
.at  times  it  may  blessedly  unite  all  hearts  and  lead  them  to 
the  mercy-seat,  at  other  times  hinders  rather  than  helps, 
from  discrepancy  with  the  unspoken  prayer  that  is  rising 
from  the  hearts  of  the  company.  In  the  silences  at  Edin- 
.  burgh  that  consummation  of  private  devotion  was  attained, 
with  the  overwhelming  enhancement  of  a  sense  that  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  surrounding  hearts  were  attaining  it  also.  Each 
soul  entering  into  its  chamber  and  seeking,  finding  God 
in  the  solemn  awe  and  rapt  reality  that  attend  that  sole, 
silent  communion,  and  yet  each  soul  intimately  subcon¬ 
scious  of  union  with  a  great  company  of  others  in  the  same 
attitude  and  act :  each  soul  praying  with  the  concentration 
and  the  fervour  that  are  inarticulate  because  utterance  is 
transcended,  yet  hearing  with  an  inward  ear  a  great  volume 
of  the  same  petition  going  up  from  neighbouring  and 
kindred  hearts — there  was  in  such  silences  both  an  intense 
realization  of  fellowship  and  an  awe-inspiring  sense  of 
access  to  God  that  words  of  a  spokesman  or  of  a  liturgy 
can  seldom  bring  to  pass. 
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The  method  of  1  directed  silence  ’  was  used  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  for  united  thanksgiving',  for  united  confession,  for 
waiting  upon  God  in  adoring  meditation,  and  especially 
for  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  world  and  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  in  all  these  offices  it  discovered  to  hundreds  of 
those  present  a  new  privilege  and  power  which  should 
become  a  widely  cultivated  possession  of  the  Churches. 
As  the  davs  passed  it  was  proved  also  that,  the  habit  of 
silent  fellowship  once  established,  such  communion  became 
possible  and  helpful  apart  from  specific  direction  by  a 
leader.  Perhaps  no  lesson  in  the  potencies  of  silence  was 
more  impressive  than  that  afforded  at  the  opening  of  the 
later  morning  sessions  of  the  Conference,  when,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  morning  worship  that  was  about  to 
begin,  the  Chairman  called  on  the  delegates  to  stand  for 
a  minute  in  silent  prayer.  Instantly  the  spell  operated; 
remembered  fellowship  knit  the  ‘  many  members  ’  again 
into  ‘one  body,’  the  human  spirits,  gathered  into  one, 
realized  the  presence  of  the  divine  Spirit;  and  the  hall, 
sixty  seconds  before  full  of  movement  and  murmur,  was 
now  ‘  the  house  of  the  Lord,’  with  His  people  prepared  to 
wait  upon  Him  in  reverent  worship,  and  to  renew  the  blest 
communion  of  yesterday.  That  brief,  pregnant  silence  was 
like  some  short  tunnel  on  an  Alpine  railway,  through  the 
darkness  of  which  one  emerges  into  new  scenery,  a  new 
world,  limitless  blue  heavens  and  far-spread  blue  waters 
for  overhanging  woods  and  crowding  rocks;  and  one 
realized  that  there  are  yet  undeveloped  resources  for  the 
Church  to  explore  before  it  has  attained  all  the  possibilities 
of  united  devotion. 

In  collective  approach  to  God  Christian  people  have 
hitherto,  according  to  temperament,  habit,  or  other  ground 
of  preference,  used  one  or  other  of  two  modes,  the  liturgical 
and  the  extempore.  Both  assume  that  such  approach 
requires  uttered  speech,  sometimes  of  a  single  spokesman 
representing  the  whole,  sometimes  (on  the  liturgical 
method)  of  the  whole  participating  company.  Each 
method  is  recognized  by  devout  worshippers  to  be  a  very 


imperfect  instrument  for  so  high  and  difficult  an  office. 
The  liturgical  mode  brings  to  the  task  the  aid  of  the  con¬ 
secrated  gifts  of  saints  and  sages  of  the  past,  and  the 
influences  of  hallowed  association.  But  it  lacks  freedom, 
and  adaptability  to  the  special  needs  of  the  hour  and  the 
company ;  and  it  has  to  face  that  perversity  of  our  mental 
constitution  by  which  words  and  ideas  grow  smooth  with 
use,  and  come  to  glide  over  the  surface  of  our  mind  without 
gripping  or  being  gripped.  I  he  extempore  mode  main¬ 
tains  freshness,  spontaneity,  naturalness,  actuality.  Jt 
judges  that  living  words  of  the  living  man  are,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  litter  for  worship  of  the  Living  God 
than  the  noblest  compositions  of  the  past.  Yet  who  that 
has  ever  undertaken  the  office  of  being  the  extempore 
mouthpiece  of  the  prayers  and  praises  of  a  congregation 
has  not  been  compelled  to  realize  an  utter  inadequacy  for 
the  task  ?  And  who  that  has  been  one  of  a  company-- 
whether  in  a  little  prayer-meeting  or  in  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary— led  to  the  mercy-seat  through  extempore  prayer, 
has  not  again  and  again  found  his  access  not  helped  but 
hampered  and  spoilt  by  utterance  that  fell  below,  or  went 
astray  from,  the  upward  strivings  of  his  heart?  Each 
method  is  in  great  measure  a  reaction  from  the  realized 
imperfections  of  the  other.  Would  not  the  disabilities  of 
both  be  mitigated  by  applying  the  lessons  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference,  and  introducing  into  our  public  devotions  the 
element  of  united  and  directed  silence?  It  is  around  the 
uttered  word,  whether  liturgical  or  extempore,  that  the 
difficulties  gather.  Silence,  in  which  the  heart  can  tran¬ 
scend  words  :  silence,  in  which  snare  of  the  familiar  and 
fetters  of  the  conventional  are  escaped,  and  the  soul  may 
soar  in  freedom  :  yet  in  which,  as  Edinburgh  has  taught, 
communion  with  fellow  worshippers  need  not  be  lost,  but, 
with  due  ordering,  will  be  richly  enhanced, — such  ordered 
silences  would  surely  profit,  alike  in  worship  and  inter¬ 
cession,  bringing  us  back  to  that  rubric  of  our  greatest 
manual  of  devotion,  ‘  My  soul,  be  thou  silent  unto  God.’ 
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The  United  States  Covemment  Treaty 
with  Siam  was  negotiated  in  1856,  and  Dr.  'Vood 
oP  the  Embassy,  wrote  that  "the  unselfish 
kindness  of  the  American  mis sionaries ,  their 
patience,  sincerity  and  f aithfulness ,  have  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  natives,  and  in 
some  degree  transferred  those  sentiments  to  the 
nation  represented  by  the  missionary  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  free  and  national  intercourse  now 
commencing.  It  was  very  evident  that  much  of  the 
apprehension  they  felt  in  taking  upon  themselves 
the  responsibi lities  of  a  treaty  with  us  would  be 
diminished  if  they  could  have  the  Pev.  Mr.  Mattoon 
as  the  first  United  States  Consul  to  set  the 
treaty  in  motion." 
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“as  a  business  won  speaking  to  business  men  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  missionary  agency  in  India  exceeds  in 
importance  all  that  has  been  done  (and  ruch  haa  been  done)  by  the  British 
Government  in  India  since  its  commencement.  Lot  me  take  the  Province  which  I 
knot.'  best.  I  ask  myself  what  has  been  the  moot  potent  influence  which  has 
been  working  among  the  people  since  annexation  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  to  that 
question  I  feci  there  is  but  one  answer  -  Christianity,  as  sot  forth  in  the 
lives  and  teaching  of  Christian  e&es ionarios.  1  do  not  underestimate  the 
forces  which  have  boon  brought  to  bear  on  the  races  in  the  rungab  by  our  benef¬ 
icent  rule,  by  British  justice  and  enlightenment;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
effect  on  native  character  produced  by  the  self-denying  labours  of  missionaries 
is  far  greater.  The  Punjab  bears  on  its  historical  roll  the  names  of  many 
Christian  statesmen  who  have  honored  God  by  their  lives  and  endeared  themselves 
to  the  people  by  their  faithful  work;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  they  could 
speck  to  us  from  the  great  unseen,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not 
proclaim  that  the  work  done  by  men  like  French,  Clark,  Lawton ,  and  Forman,  who 
wont  in  and  out  among  the  people  for-  a  whole  generation  or  more,  and  who  preach¬ 
ed  by  their  lives  the  nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  lesson  of  love  to 
God  and  man,  is  a  higher  and  noblor  work,  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  con¬ 
sequences." 


(  from  address  by  Sir  Fackworth  Young,  late  lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab) 
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TO 

JOHN  R.  MOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

WITHOUT  PERMISSION, 


AND  WITH  ENDLESS  GRATITUDE. 


AT  THE  WORLD  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 


The  Conference  baffles  description.  It  was  much  too  great,  and 
much  too  fragrant,  to  be  set  forth  in  words.  When  you  stand 
under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  look  up  in  silence,  and  then  try 
to  give  some  account  of  it  to  a  friend,  you  discover  that  such 
spaciousness  refuses  to  be  cabined  and  confined  in  language.  And 
if,  at  the  other  end  of  the  City,  you  pass  from  the  sunlight  of  the 
streets  into  the  coolness  of  the  Abbey,  you  are  faced  by  new  impossi¬ 
bilities:  how  can  you  delineate  the  perfume  and  poetry  of  the  shrine, 
its  haunting  memories,  its  sacredness,  its  appeal '?  The  Conference 
was  vast  as  St.  Paul’s  and  beautiful  as  Westminster.  Those  who 
took  part  in  it  would  need  that  “  one  word  more  ” — 

Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  sufficient — 
for  which  Mr.  Browning  sighed,  but  which  eluded  even  a  poet’s 
ardent  quest. 

Thus  what  is  written  here  is  only  a  hint  of  finer  things  which 
defy  expression.  It  is  the  mere  outline  of  a  picture  that  may  not 
be  painted  in  full. 

The  story  I  have  to  summarise  has  four  chapters  in  it. 

“The  Eight  Commissions”:  that  is  the  title  of  its  opening 
chapter. 

No  meetings  have  ever  been  held  for  which  prepai-ation  so  wide 
in  extent,  and  so  careful  in  character,  was  made  beforehand.  Those 
who  planned  the  Conference  were  resolved  that  its  investigations 
should  be  scientifically  thorough,  and  that  its  conclusions  should 
rest  on  ascertained  and  sifted  facts.  For  two  years  in  advance 
eight  Commissions  had  been  diligently  at  work,  each  composed  of 
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men  and  women  to  whom  the  subject  of  Missions  was  familiar,  and 
each  basing  its  decisions  on  information  gleaned  from  missionaries 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Nothing  was  haphazard,  or  simply 
doctrinaire  and  academic,  or  misty  and  problematical.  Everything 
had  been  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  observation  and  life.  When 
one  of  the  Reports  was  under  discussion,  its  writer  pointed  to  a 
monument  which  he  had  built  up  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  It 
consisted  of  nine  bulky  volumes,  containing  the  correspondence 
received  by  this  particular  Commission  in  answer  to  queries  its 
members  had  sent  out.  One  volume,  bound  in  covers  of  brilliant 
orange,  held  the  response  of  Japan ;  three,  in  a  dress  of  paler 
yellow,  were  the  contribution  of  China ;  three  more,  in  ruddy 
crimson,  were  India’s  share  ;  one,  clothed  in  green,  was  the  reply  of 
Mohammedan  lands,  Persia  and  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  and  one,  in 
clear  and  azure  blue,  spoke  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  pagan 
Africa  for  Christ  and  His  Church.  It  was  an  object-lesson  of  the 
research  and  toil  which  lay  hidden  behind  each  of  the  eight 
Reports. 

The  first  Commission,  on  “  Carrying  the  Gospel  to  All  the  Non- 
Christian  World,”  had  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  for  chairman.  The 
theme  which  its  Report  illustrated  and  emphasised  is  the  unrivalled 
opportunity  of  the  present  moment.  Are  we  not  looking  out  on  a 
humanity  that,  more  than  ever,  is  in  movement  and  flux  and 
transition  ?  Heathen  and  Moslem  faiths  are  losing  their  hold  on 
educated  people,  though  strenuous  efforts  are  put  forth  to  adapt 
them  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  time.  Moreover,  our 
Western  civilisation  has  carried  poison  and  peril,  no  less  than  gold 
and  frankincense  and  myrrh,  to  those  races  to  which  it  has  gone  ; 
it  has  harmed  them  alike  in  the  moral  and  in  the  intellectual 
sphere  ;  and  is  it  not  incumbent  on  us  to  strive  to  repair  the 
mischief  and  to  provide  the  sufficient  remedy  1  And  there  is  that 
growing  spirit  of  nationalism  which  is  busy,  in  Turkey,  in  Persia, 
in  China,  in  India  ;  what  a  summons  this  uprising  patriotism 
addresses  to  believing  men,  to  educate  it,  to  purify  it,  to  permeate 
it,  before  the  noble  chance  goes  by  and  is  lost,  with  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  Jesus  Christ !  In  many  mission  fields,  too,  revival  has 
brought  a  glad  confident  morning  to  the  native  Church  and  a  great 
expansion  of  membership  ;  Manchuria  has  felt  the  quickening 
breath  of  God  ;  Korea,  within  twenty  years,  has  seen  two  hundred 
thousand  of  its  sons  and  daughters  gather  in  faith  and  hope  and 
love  round  the  pierced  feet  of  the  Good  Shepherd  j  other  countries 


have  been  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
Man  ;  but  the  freshly  won  disciples  need  to  be  established  in 
allegiance  to  their  Lord.  Ay,  and  for  its  own  well-being  the 
Christianity  of  the  homelands  must  bestir  itself.  Those  herculean 
tasks  and  splendid  opportunities  are  God’s  indubitable  call  to  it. 
It  is  becoming  too  soft  and  luxurious,  too  materialistic  and 
unspiritual.  It  is  forgetting  the  law  of  labour,  and  the  law  of 
intercession,  and  the  law  of  sacrifice— laws  which  it  must  reverence 
and  obey,  or  it  will  die.  Is  it  not  time  that  it  awoke  fiom  sleep? 
Its  Master  not  only  commands  but  encourages  it  to  swifter 
diligence  and  fuller  consecration.  The  remotest  parts  of  the  earth 
are  accessible  in  our  century  as  they  have  been  in  no  previous  age  ; 
Peking  is  within  a  fortnight  of  London  \  and  the  Empire  of  Jesus, 
more  truly  than  the  Empire  of  King  George,  can  “  stretch  one 
hand  to  Huron’s  bearded  pines  and  one  on  Kashmir’s  snowy 
shoulder  lay.”  Then,  also,  the  resources  of  the  Church,  human  and 
superhuman,  were  never  more  abundant  ;  they  are  adequate  to  the 
largest  enterprise  \  they  should  stand  foiled  and  dismayed  befoie  no 
difficulty.  These  were  the  arguments,  enforced  by  an  overflowing 
wealth  of  knowledge  that  had  been  accumulated  from  every  corner 
of  the  non-Christian  world,  which  the  first  Commission  pressed  upon 
our  consideration. 

I  dare  not  tarry  quite  so  long  in  company  with  the  other  seven 
Commissions,  although  the  message  brought  by  each  of  them  was  of 
equal  suggestiveness  and  as  unmistakable  urgency.  Heie  is  the 
second.  Its  chairman  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  most  earnest 
of  living  missionaries,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Gibson  of  Swatow.  He  and 
his  coadjutors  portray  for  us  “  The  Church  in  the  Mission  Field  ;  ” 
and  it  is  an  inspiriting  picture,  a  modern  version  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  We  are  given  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  innumerable 
Christian  communities.  They  differ  in  polity  ;  they  are  Moravian, 
or  Congregational,  or  Anglican,  or  Methodist,  or  Presbyterian,  or  of 
the  fellowship  of  George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay  and  William 
Penn ;  but,  more  and  more,  they  are  desirous  to  draw  together  into 
closer  unity.  We  see  the  solicitude  of  their  leaders  to  guard  the 
purity  of  the  household,  and  the  sincerity  and  holiness  of  the 
children ;  it  appears  in  the  instruction  and  probation  of  catechumens 
before  baptism,  and,  not  less,  in  that  wholesome  and  vigilant  and 
tender  discipline  which  is  administered  afterwards.  We  discover 
what  methods  are  used  for  the  edification  of  the  disciples,  and  what 
services  they  are  set  to  perform.  We  become  witnesses  of  miracles 
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of  grace  as  incontestable  as  those  of  the  primitive  years ;  there  are 
Pentecosts  of  to-day  as  certainly  as  of  yesterday,  conversions  proved 
in  character,  living  epistles  of  the  living  Christ.  That  is  Dr. 
Gibson’s  heartening  recital.  The  third  Commission  was  manned  by 
specialists  and  scholars.  Dr.  Gore,  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  one 
of  the  notable  figures  of  the  Conference,  alert  in  thought,  ascetic, 
intense,  presided  over  its  deliberations ;  and  for  helpers  he  had  such 
experts  as  Professor  Moore  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  Sadler  of 
the  University  of  Manchester,  and  Lord  William  Cecil,  and  Sir 
Ernest  Satow.  “  Education  in  relation  to  the  Christianising  of 
National  Life  :  ”  that  was  the  topic  now.  And  if  there  were  any 
listeners  to  Bishop  Gore’s  Report  who  had  approached  the  subject  in 
a  somewhat  sceptical  temper,  disposed  to  maintain  that  an  excessive 
prominence  is  being  assigned  to  education  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  missions,  and  that  it  might  be  better  to  concentrate  atten¬ 
tion  and  effort  on  a  pure  and  simple  evangelism,  their  questions 
were  answered  and  their  doubts  must  have  disappeared.  We 
learned  what  a  manifold  value  education  has  :  how  it  builds  up  a 
capable  and  enlightened  Church,  which  compels  the  respect  of  the 
community  outside  ;  how  it  leavens  the  whole  life  of  a  people  with 
Christian  ideas,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  how  it 
leads  the  young  into  contact  with  the  Gospel  and  the  Saviour  as  no 
other  method  can.  Commission  Four  dealt  with  a  problem  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  yet  of  extraordinary  fascination.  Its  Report 
treated  of  “  The  Missionary  Message  in  relation  to  Non-Christian 
Religions.”  Professor  David  Cairns  of  Aberdeen,  the  honoured 
bearer  of  an  honoured  name,  was  spokesman  for  its  members.  As 
we  hearkened  to  him,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  within  earshot  of  a 
momentous  conflict.  Here  was  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  facing  the 
fatalism  of  Islam,  and  the  pessimism  of  the  Buddhist,  and  the 
pantheism  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  cold  moralities  of  Confucius,  and 
the  stoical  endurance  of  Shinto,  and  the  fears  and  dreads  of  those 
Animistic  creeds  that  fill  the  world  with  evil  principalities  and 
malignant  powers  :  is  it  not  a  far-flung  battle-line  ?  Yes,  but  this 
faith  of  ours,  holy  and  gracious  and  perfect,  while  it  must  oppose 
that  which  is  degrading  and  false  wherever  it  meets  it,  understands 
also  how  to  woo  and  gain  the  votaries  of  other  beliefs;  there  are  points 
where  it  touches  them,  holds  friendly  parley  with  them,  allures 
them  to  its  side ;  if  it  is  forced  to  contend  to  the  uttermost  against 
their  black  midnights,  it  can  promise  them  too  that  it  will  ripen 
their  feeble  dawns  into  its  own  glorious  noon,  This  was  the  mighty 
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campaign,  this  the  onward  march  of  the  Church  and  the  Master,  whose 
echoes  Professor  Cairns  made  us  hear.  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt ! 

The  fifth  and  sixth  Commissions  led  the  Conference  back  from 
the  outposts  to  the  centre.  The  former,  with  President  Douglas 
Mackenzie  of  Hartford  for  chairman,  concerned  itself  with  “  1  he 
Preparation  of  Missionaries.”  It  laid  stress  on  the  principle,  appli¬ 
cable  here  as  everywhere  else,  that  we  needs  must  love  the  highest ; 
the  men  and  women  who  go  abroad,  it  affirmed,  ought  to  be  the  men 
and  women  of  completest  equipment  no  less  than  of  most  invincible 
grace;  or,  as  Miss  Ruth  Rouse  phrased  it,  the  time  is  past  for 
“  that  terrible  heresy  which  expects  either  piety  or  intellect,  and  is 
sure  we  can’t  have  both.”  The  latter,  piloted  by  Dr.  J ames  Barton, 
shrewd  and  clear-witted  successor  in  our  time  of  J ohn  Eliot,  and 
Foreign  Mission  Secretary  to  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England, 
left  us  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  feeling  like  the  old  Athenians 
after  Pericles  had  fastened  his  disquieting  goads  in  their  consciences 
and  hearts.  It  had  to  do  with  “  The  Home  Base  of  Missions  ;  and 
its  Report  was  an  over-true  indictment  of  the  Churches  of  Christen¬ 
dom  for  their  lack  of  intelligence,  for  their  niggardly  offerings,  for 
their  failure  in  leadership,  for  their  disinclination  to  expect  great 
things  from  God  and  to  attempt  great  things  for  God.  Freely  we 
have  received— freely,  and  through  generation  after  generation ;  and 
it  looks  as  if  we  had  yet  to  begin  to  give. 

When  we  reached  the  seventh  Commission,  we  were  among  high 
questions  of  legislation  and  statecraft.  Its  members  were  charged 
with  the  study  of  “  Missions  and  Governments.”  It  was  fitting 
that  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  has  been  a  Cabinet  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  should  be  their  chairman,  and  that  they  should 
have  for  vice-chairman  Dr.  Seth  Low,  the  brave  Mayor  of  New 
York,  who  fought  a  good  fight  against  Tammany  and  its  abomina¬ 
tions,  clearing  the  dark  places  and  letting  in  the  law.  They  pleaded 
for  the  missionary’s  right  of  entry  to  every  commonwealth  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  convert’s  right  to  enjoy  all  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  in  which  he  is  a  citizen.  They  set  down  their  con¬ 
viction  that  no  imperial  and  colonial  power  plays  well  its  part,  unless, 
consistently  and  energetically,  it  fosters  sobriety  and  justice  and 
godliness  in  the  less  developed  races  for  which  it  is  responsible. 
They  showed  us  the  complexity  of  the  matter  :  how  in  Japan  the 
government  is  heathen  and  yet  abundantly  tolerant,  and  in  China 
it  is  heathen  and  suspicious,  and  in  India  it  is  Christian  with  three 
hundred  millions  to  rule  who  cherish  alien  faiths,  and  in  the  lands  of  the 
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Prophet  it  is  often  bigoted  and  fiercely  fanatical.  They  insisted  that  the 
foreign  preachers  and  their  native  helpers  must,  to  the  very  verge  of  their 
ability,  act  in  alliance  and  friendliness  with  the  magistrates  of  the 
State.  They  inculcated  again  the  meekness  and  patience  of  Christ : 
that  martyr  lives  are  things  for  which  no  compensation  can  be  asked 
or  even  received ;  that  the  spoliation  and  destruction  of  property 
ought  frequently  to  be  welcomed  as  Gaspard  de  Coligny  welcomed 
the  sore  tidings  that  his  Castle  of  Chatillon  had  been  pillaged,  and 
its  treasures  rifled  and  burnt — “Men  have  taken  from  us  what  they 
can,  he  wrote  to  his  boys ;  “  if  such  is  the  will  of  God,  let  us  be 
happy.  And  so  we  come  at  length  to  the  eighth  Commission. 
M  ith  sober  and  restrained  persuasiveness,  under  which  a  glowing 
passion  throbs  all  the  while,  it  advocates  “  Co-operation  and  the 
Promotion  of  Unity.”  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  has  been  its  guiding 
spirit,  and  few  in  the  Conference  are  more  absolutely  trusted  and 
more  truly  loved.  He,  and  those  who  have  worked  with  him,  bid 
us  be  thankful  for  movements  towards  the  cementing  of  Christ’s 
broken  Church,  which  are  already  harbingers  of  the  hour  when 
Ephraim  and  J udah  will  vex  one  another  no  longer.  They  declare 
that,  if  the  unoccupied  spaces  of  the  world  are  to  be  evangelised,  more 
mutual  understanding  and  more  cordial  co-partnery  are  indispens¬ 
able.  They  ring  out  once  more  the  imperative  which  George 
Gillespie  pressed  on  the  warring  Resolutioners  and  Protesters  of  his 
day  :  “  Brethren,  let  us  pack  up  differences  in  this  place  of  our 
pilgrimage  the  best  way  we  can.” 

I  hope  that  you  do  not  think  my  initial  chapter  too  protracted 
and  tiresome.  It  will  do  us  good  to  grasp  the  manysidedness,  the 
accuracy  and  precision,  the  far  horizons  and  the  pungent  and 
poignant  home-truths,  of  this  remarkable  Conference.  Once  we 
succeed  in  the  endeavour,  we  shall  comprehend  the  real  grandeur  of 
Foreign  Missions ;  and  we  shall  be  amazed  that  hitherto  we  have 
ourselves  been  so  lethargic,  so  callous,  and  so  blind. 

But  let  us  get  to  the  second  chapter.  We  may  call  it :  “  In  the 
Assembly  Hall.” 

I  want  you  to  “  visualise,”  as  Coleridge  would  have  said,  what  we 
saw  and  felt  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  Conference.  Many 
of  you  know  the  very  noble  hall  in  which  the  delegates  met,  its 
roominess,  its  stateliness  and  dignity ;  it  seemed  the  predestined 
place  for  such  a  gathering.  In  the  Moderator’s  chair,  each  fore¬ 
noon  and  each  afternoon,  sits  Dr.  John  Mott,  unanimously  chosen 
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to  the  position  of  honour.  On  his  right  hand  is  Sir  Andrew 
Fraser  ;  on  his  left  you  will  find,  it  may  be,  Bishop  Montgomery  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or  Bishop  Talbot  of 
Southwark,  or  Sir  John  ICennaway,  or  Lord  Reay.  The  square 
enclosure  in  front  houses  the  members  of  the  Business  Committee. 
This  is  Dr.  George  Robson  in  the  centre,  with  Mr  J.  H.  Oldham  on 
one  side — a  Secretary  young  and  most  modest  and  most  masterly — 
and  with  Dr.  Arthur  Brown  on  the  other :  Edinburgh  realises  soon 
what  the  United  States  has  known  for  years,  that  in  missionary 
affairs  Dr.  Brown  ranks  among  the  princes  of  the  chariot.  Pass 
beyond  this  enclosure,  straight  from  the  chair,  and  you  are  among 
the  seats  reserved  for  the  newspaper  men ;  the  London  Times,  and 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  the  Scotsman,  and  many  another 
journal,  have  sent  some  of  their  best  representatives  here.  To  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  pressmen  are  the  Continental  delegates, 
two  hundred  strong;  Scandinavia,  and  Finland,  and  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  France,  claim  those  sections  of  the 
Hall ;  and  what  giants  they  have  deputed  to  speak  in  their  name — 
Herr  Dahle,  and  Count  Moltke,  and  Dr.  J ulius  Richter,  and 
Professor  Meinliof,  and  Dr.  Warneck,  and  Dr.  Boegner,  and  Bishop 
La  Trobe,  in  whom  the  love  and  the  zeal  of  Herrnhut  are  imper¬ 
sonated  !  The  remainder  of  the  area  and  the  Moderator’s  Gallery, 
immediately  behind  Dr.  Mott,  are  crowded  by  the  men  and  women, 
more  than  a  thousand  in  all,  who  have  come  from  the  Churches  and 
Societies  of  America  and  Britain.  The  gallery  to  the  chairman’s 
right  is  kept  for  missionaries  at  home  on  furlough ;  that  facing  him 
and  that  on  his  left  belong  to  the  public.  During  all  the  ten  days 
of  the  Conference  there  is  scarcely  so  much  as  one  vacant  seat  any¬ 
where  ;  from  floor  to  ceiling  the  great  building  is  full. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  perfection  of  the  arrangements  :  the 
meeting  is  a  triumph  of  organisation.  The  stewards  are  young  men 
from  the  Divinity  Halls  of  the  various  Churches ;  they  serve 
courteously,  noiselessly,  efficiently ;  and  they  are  learners  as  they 
serve.  Morning  and  afternoon,  each  separate  day,  one  of  the  eight 
Reports  is  discussed.  A  delegate  who  wishes  to  speak  fills  in,  on  a 
card  which  a  steward  has  given  him,  his  name,  and  the  field  in 
which  he  is  interested,  and  the  aspect  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
has  something  to  say ;  this  card  goes  to  the  Chairman,  and  takes  its 
place  amongst  many  others  on  his  table.  The  Report  is  introduced 
in  an  address  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  in  length.  Sub¬ 
sequent  speakers  are  allowed  seven  minutes ;  when  five  of  these 
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have  fled,  an  admonitory  bell  is  rung ;  when  the  seven  are  finished 
and  done,  the  bell  sounds  again,  and  now  it  “  means  business,”  and 
the  orator  stops  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  That  there 
may  be  no  delay  two  speakers  are  called  upon  together,  and  the 
second  is  prepared  to  commence  so  soon  as  his  predecessor  leaves  the 
desk.  There  is  never  a  hitch,  never  a  barren  and  unprofitable 
pause,  never  an  awkward  moment.  The  magician  who  manages  it 
all,,  as  autocratically  as  a  Kaiser  and  as  graciously  as  Chaucer’s 
“  verray  perlite  gentil  knight,”  simply  and  superbly,  is  the  man  in  the 
chair,  John  Mott  himself.  Under  God,  and  because  he  walks  with 
God  and  abides  in  Him,  he  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Conference. 
He  buys  up  every  opportunity ;  he  reaps  a  harvest  from  every 
instant;  “We  are  glad  of  the  applause”  he  says,  “but  please  let  it 
be  concise  applause,”  and  nobody  can  misread  the  pregnant  and 
vigorous  adjective.  The  strain  must  be  tremendous,  but  the  calm 
and  usually  inscrutable  face  shows  no  sign  of  weariness ;  there  are 
occasions,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  lights  up  with  humour.  “  The 
dauntless  crusader,”  as  Sir  Ludovic  Grant  designated  him  when  the 
University  gave  him  its  degree,  is  in  his  element ;  he  has  lived  and 
prayed  and  wrought  and  spoken  and  written  on  behalf  of  Missions  ; 
and  the  Conference  is  meat  and  drink  to  him,  sunshine  and  warmth, 
the  hope  and  dream  of  many  days  fulfilled  at  last. 

Of  what  variety  and  yet  what  unity  the  Assembly  Hall  is  symbol 
and  manifestation  !  East  and  West,  “and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet,”  do  meet  within  these  walls,  because  one  unearthly  King  has 
bound  them  both  by  His  vows.  Dr.  Ibuka  and  Bishop  Honda  and 
Dr.  Harada,  who  is  President  of  Neesima  Simata’s  famous  college 
of  the  Doshisha,  have  come  from  Japan;  and  this,  in  the  flowing 
silk  of  a  Chinese  gentleman,  is  Professor  Tong  Tsing-en,  of 
Shanghai;  and  this  is  the  Honourable  T.  H.  Yun,  who  not  long 
since  was  Minister  of  Education  in  Korea.  India  has  sent  the 
venerable  Dr.  Chatterji,  first  Moderator  of  her  Presbyterian 
Assembly,  and  Mr.  V.  S.  Azariah,  who  has  the  skill  to  speak  both 
incisively  and  kindly.  There  are  black-skinned  sons  of  Africa 
present,  whose  nervous  and  forceful  English  puts  numbers  of  us  to 
shame.  And  Churches  of  all  the  shades  of  Protestantism  grasp 
each  other’s  hands  and  look  into  each  other’s  eyes.  Their  differing 
attitudes  will  be  demonstrated,  indeed,  before  the  ten  days  have 
run  to  their  close;  but,  in  this  Jerusalem  to  which  the  tribes  have 
gone  up,  it  is  far  more  apparent  that  one  sacred  ambition  urges 
them  on.  Such  diverse  temperaments,  too,  reveal  themselves. 
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Mr.  Bryan,  the  protagonist  of  the  Democrats,  gives  evidence,  in 
more  than  one  memorable  little  address,  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  Missions  and  deep-seated  convictions  about  them ,  anil 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  his  Republican  rival  and  victor,  adds  his  own 
Amen  in  a  characteristic  letter.  Mrs.  Creighton,  widow  of  the 
historian  of  the  Papacy,  pleads  for  a  more  erudite  type 
of  missionary  ;  and  Mrs.  Carus-Wilson  attaches  much  weight 
to  the  pervasive  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  customs 
and  laws  of  heathen  countries ;  and  Dr.  Robert  Speer  thinks 
that  the  chief  aim  must  always  be  the  capture  of  the  individual 
soul.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Fuhkien  believes  that  what  China  and 
the  world  require  is  the  old  Gospel  from  the  old  Book  preached 
in  the  old  way  ;  whereas  Mr.  W.  H.  Frere,  head  of  the  Mirtield 
Community  of  the  Resurrection,  cleverest  of  speakers  and 
most  wayward  of  thinkers,  hankers  after  the  methods  of 
medievalism  :  the  conversion  of  the  king  as  prelude  to  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  people ;  the  indiscriminate  baptism  of  hundreds  at  a 
time  ;  the  sure  expectation  of  miraculous  signs  and  wonders; — Mr. 
Frere  has  indubitably  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  but  they  are  not 
those  of  nine-tenths  of  his  auditors.  You  see  the  variety  ;  but  the 
oneness  is  far  more  palpable  ;  it  tingles  and  quivers  in  the  air. 
These  twelve  hundred  men  and  women  are  thirled  to  the  same 
transcendent  Lord,  and  in  the  Conference  they  are  conscious  of 
their  unity  as  they  have  never  been  before.  The  Assembly  Hall  is 
a  suburb  and  outcourt  of  the  heaven  which  Miss  Rossetti 
celebrates  : 

Each  face  looked  one  way  like  a  moon  new-lit, 

Each  face  looked  one  way  towards  its  Sun  of  Love. 

And  then  the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  gathering !  So  many 
dedicated  workers  from  the  high  places  of  the  field  could  not  come 
together  with  one  accord  in  one  room,  and  their  meeting  be  con¬ 
ventional  and  icily  regular.  The  Holy  Ghost  brooded  over  us. 
We  felt  His  presence  in  the  praise.  Such  enthusiasm  was  thrown 
into  it,  such  volume,  such  virility.  It  might  be  a  Scottish  psalm 
that  was  sung,  or  it  might  be  Luther  s  Eiii  fcstt  Buvg  ist  uiisev 
Gott ;  whatever  it  was,  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind  were 
in  the  melody  behind  the  voice.  But,  much  more  movingly,  we  felt 
the  nearness  of  eternal  things  in  the  half-hour  of  intercession  which 
was  the  crown  of  each  day’s  proceedings.  The  human  leader  of  this 
Act  of  Intercession  was  chosen  with  a  singular  wisdom.  Perhaps 
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it  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Findlay,  the  Wesleyan  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  then  the  devotions  had  all  the  rhythm  and  music  of 
some  ancient  liturgy ;  or  it  was  Bishop  Moule,  more  human  and 
more  conversational,  with  a  brotherlike  familiarity  in  converse  with 
the  Elder  Brother;  or  Dr  Ross  Stevenson  of  Baltimore,  who  gave 
many  of  us  a  new  understanding  of  how  to  use  the  wealth  of  the 
Bible  in  worship ;  or  Mr.  Hoste,  the  Director  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  in  whose  exhortations  and  prayers  simplicity  and  depth 
were  joined ;  or  Dr.  J.  0.  F.  Murray,  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge, 
with  stately  sentences  which  yet  laid  warm  and  appealing  hands  on 
us  ;  or  Mr.  Hodgkin,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  quickening  and 
gracious  as  any  of  the  others.  Each  had  his  own  aptitude  for  the 
difficult  and  holy  task.  Now  a  pause  after  a  word  of  Scripture 
afforded  us  leisure  to  enter  into  its  significance.  Now,  when  all 
heads  were  bent,  a  topic  of  confession  or  petition  or  thanksgiving 
would  be  named,  and  then,  for  a  minute  or  more,  an  unbroken 
silence  possessed  the  Hall,  and  in  the  silence  we  spoke  with  God. 
And  always  the  requests  were  specific,  travelling  directly  to  a  mark, 
and  not  wandering  among  nebulous  phrases  and  undefined 
generalities.  Yes,  the  human  leader  was  wisely  chosen.  But  he 
was  no  more  than  the  mouthpiece  for  the  divine  Leader.  It  was 
the  Spirit  of  God  Who  talked  with  our  souls,  convincing  us  of 
neglect  and  sin,  stirring  in  us  both  humility  and  resolve,  linking 
us  more  unbreakably  with  our  Redeemer  and  Lord.  If,  after 
those  abasements  and  exaltations,  we  should  return  to  our  half¬ 
hearted  religion,  how  inexcusable  our  guilt  will  be  ! 

We  pass  to  our  third  chapter.  This  may  serve  for  its  super¬ 
scription  :  “  Moments  in  the  Conference.” 

The  pedestrian  who  starts  to  walk  from  Invercannich  in  Strath- 
glass  to  the  Shiel  Inn — and  the  road  is  long  and  rough  in  places, 
and  he  may  easily  wander,  and  the  task  will  occupy  a  whole 
summer’s  day,  from  morn  to  noon  and  from  noon  to  dewy  eve — is 
moving  through  glorious  scenery  all  the  time.  But  there  are 
special  grandeurs  which  fix  themselves  indelibly  in  his  soul— the 
green  trees  and  red  rocks  of  Glen  Affric,  the  still  surface  of  Loch 
Beneveian  which  scarcely  a  ripple  stirs,  the  lowering  and  mighty 
mountains  of  Kintail,  and  then  at  last  the  silvery  glitter  of  Loch 
Duich,  across  which  he  looks  to  the  Cuchullins  and  Skye.  The 
Conference,  too,  had  its  outstanding  moments.  It  was  memorable 
from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  from  the  service  in  old  St.  Giles  at 
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which  Dr.  Wallace  Williamson  preached  so  wisely  to  the  leave- 
takings  in  the  quadrangle  and  outside  the  gates  of  the  New  College. 
But  some  of  its  incidents  linger  with  peculiar  distinctness  in  the 
mind  ;  and  I  propose  to  recall  a  few  of  these. 

There  was  the  first  evening.  The  concluding  gathering  of  every 
day  had  its  own  chairman,  Dr.  Mott’s  duty  being  finished — finished 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  verb — with  the  termination  of  the  afternoon 
session.  On  this  inaugural  night  Lord  Balfour  presided  ;  and  he 
did  justice  to  a  splendid  occasion.  In  his  very  clothing  he  had 
taken  pains  to  show  the  significance  he  attached  to  the  meeting  :  the 
broad  dark-green  ribbon  of  the  Knights  of  the  Thistle  ran  across 
his  breast ;  and  he  wore  his  stars  and  decorations  to  salute  the 
missionaries  of  Christ,  as  he  would  have  worn  them  at  some  high 
ceremonial  in  Windsor  Castle  or  Buckingham  Palace  ;  it  was  both 
an  act  of  courtesy  and  a  confession  of  faith.  In  literal  fact  we 
were  assisting  at  a  high  ceremonial.  For  after  Principal  Whyte 
had  led  us  to  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings  in  a  prayer  whose 
aroma,  like  Mary’s  ointment  of  spikenard,  filled  the  whole  house, 
and  clung  to  our  spirits  during  all  the  subsequent  days  of  the 
Conference,  Lord  Balfour  read  a  message  from  King  George,  a  greeting 
free  from  the  stiff  formality  of  most  documents  of  State,  cordial, 
well-informed,  sincere ;  and,  almost  before  it  knew  what  it  was 
doing,  the  assembly  was  singing  “  God  save  the  King”  with  a  verve 
and  yet  a  reverence  not  always  thrown  into  the  familiar  lines. 
The  three  speakers  of  the  evening  followed.  The  chairman  was 
first,  and  his  listeners  understood  soon  what  his  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  are.  They  are  those  so  often  disclosed  in  this  oecumenical 
council,  where  peace  is  the  watchword  and  not  controversy  and 
debate.  Lord  Balfour  avowed  his  satisfaction  in  the  unifying 
process  which  he  saw  going  on  in  the  foreign  field,  not  merely 
because  it  is  good  and  right  in  itself  but  because  it  ought  to  react 
on  the  home  Churches,  drawing  them  also  into  a  happy  kinship  and 
intimacy  :  what  if  our  deliverance  from  the  schisms  and  separations 
of  years  should  arise  out  of  India  and  China  and  Africa  1  Next 
came  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  assure  us  in  weighty  words 
that  Missions  must  have  the  central  place  in  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  life.  There  were  thinkers  of  fresher  originality  at  the 
Conference,  and  orators  of  more  compelling  eloquence  ;  but 
Dr.  Davidson  won  the  assent  and  consent  of  those  whom  he  called 
his  “fellow-workers  in  the  Church  militant”  by  something  more 
than  his  commanding  position  in  the  ecclesiastical  realm  ;  side  by 
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side  with  the  note  of  sober  and  persuasive  reasonableness  in  his 
address  was  the  note  of  personal  emotion.  He  told  how  he  himself 
had  been  left  tingling  with  a  mingled  sense  of  humiliation  and  eager 
enthusiasm  after  quiet  talks  in  Lambeth  with  single-hearted  men, 
who  had  come  to  him  from  their  labours  under  an  African  sun  or 
in  the  Arctic  circle  or  among  the  islands  of  a  stormy  sea  ;  he  had 
set  the  value  and  the  glory  of  their  self-sacrificing  devotion  against 
his  own  more  commonplace  service  )  and  then  he  had  fallen  on  his 
knees  and  asked  the  God  Who  sees  in  secret  to  guide  him  to  fruitful 
co-operation  with  such  good  soldiers  of  J esus  Christ.  He  described, 
as  the  first  Commission  did,  the  pre-eminent  opportunities  of  the 
present,  with  nationalism  feeling  its  way  to  life  among  the  Asiatic 
races  and  with  a  young  and  buoyant  manhood  peopling  the  wide 
Canadian  plains.  He  insisted  that  nothing  is  so  essential  as  a  new 
unction  of  the  Almighty  Spirit.  And  he  declared  that,  if  in  our 
plans,  our  policy,  and  our  prayers  we  lifted  Missions  to  that 
supremacy  which  they  ought  to  have,  it  might  well  be  that  some 
standing  before  him  should  not  taste  of  death  till  they  saw,  here  on 
earth,  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.  The  closing  speech 
was  that  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  It  delineated  the  leadership  of 
Christ  in  the  Church  and  in  the  individual  disciple.  Was  it  not 
Christ  Who  sent  David  Livingstone  to  Africa  when  he  had  meant 
to  wo  to  China,  and  Griffith  John  to  China  when  he  had  meant  to 
so  to  Madagascar  ?  Was  it  not  Christ  Who  had  drawn  them 
together  into  this  Conference,  in  no  mood  of  foolish  optimism,  but 
to  look  sensibly  at  all  the  facts  and  complexities  of  the  case  ?  And 
must  they  not  hold  themselves  ready  to  follow  Christ,  over  their 
own  predilections,  against  their  own  wills,  whatever  He  commanded 
and  wherever  He  might  point,  pressing  where  they  saw  His  white 
plume  shine?  Dr.  Speer  is,  I  fancy,  even  younger  than  Dr.  Mott ; 
both  of  them  may  have  the  longer  half  of  life  in  front,  and  God 
grant  that  it  be  so  !  For  He  has  given  no  nobler  possessions 
to  His  Church  in  our  day  than  these  two  Americans  ;  in  their 
knowledge,  their  concentration,  and  their  power  they  are  at  once  an 
incentive  and  a  condemnation  to  us  in  Britain.  They  are  alike,  and 
yet  they  are  different.  Dr.  Mott  is  calmer,  more  impassive,  more 
self-contained  :  Mi  robur  et  aes  triplex  circa  pectus  est ;  he  rules 
himself  as  well  as  his  auditors.  But  Dr.  Speer  cannot  conceal  the 
fervours  that  burn  within  him  ;  his  terse,  vivid,  convincing  utter¬ 
ances  carry  flame  as  well  as  light ;  he  could  say,  with  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  and  with  Dora  Greenwell’s  pitman,  “  I’ve  got  a  word  like 
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a  fire  in  my  heart  that  will  not  let  me  be.  ’  And  we  must  be 
phlegmatic  indeed  if  he  does  not  kindle  our  souls  into  a  white  heat. 

Such  is  the  first  evening,  and  the  second  scarcely  falls  behind  it. 
Mr.  Seth  Low  is  in  the  Moderator’s  chair ;  but  we  are  not  permitted 
to  hearken  to  him.  He  imposes  a  self-denying  ordinance  on  himself 
— he  will  devote  the  hour-and-a-half  in  its  entirety  to  the  two 
speakers ;  and  he  lays  a  similar  embargo  on  us — the  meeting  is 
religious  and  sacred,  and  we  must  refrain  from  applause.  Now 
Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  Dr.  Flint’s  successor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  is  on  his  feet  j  and,  before  you  have  heard  him  for 
five  minutes,  you  realise  that  the  generation  of  great  theo¬ 
logians  is  not  yet  exhausted.  He  is  unfolding  a  magnificent  subject, 
the  finality  and  universality  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  its 
redemptive  aspect ;  and  he  is  doing  it  in  the  magnificent  style,  as 
Samuel  Rutherfurd  would,  or  John  Owen,  or  Jonathan  Edwards,  01 
Thomas  Chalmers.  Look,  he  says,  at  the  blessings  which 
Christianity  confers,  the  inward  wealth  of  pardon  and  holiness  and 
eternal  life  ]  and  contrast  these  with  the  suimnum  bonum  of  the 
Buddhist,  the  escape  from  a  weary  existence  to  the  nothingness  of 
Nirvana,  where  grief  falls  from  the  heart  like  raindrops  from  the 
lotus  leaf.  Or  look  at  the  God  Whom  Christianity  reveals,  illimit¬ 
able  in  His  willingness  and  His  strength  to  save  ;  and  contrast  Him 
with  the  Oriental  Despot  of  Mohammed,  capricious  and  exacting  and 
far  away  from  the  needs  of  men.  And  look  at  the  method  of 
salvation  Christianity  propounds,  the  method  of  free  grace,  easy, 
artless,  unencumbered ;  and  contrast  it  with  the  laborious  and 
ineffectual  schemes,  the  works  and  the  penances,  to  which  all  other 
creeds  have  recourse.  It  is  a  victorious  demonstration,  and  it  is 
done  with  the  facility  of  a  master.  From  first  to  last  Dr.  Paterson 
speaks  without  notes,  and  his  looks  and  gestures  disclose  his  own 
overflowing  delight  in  his  theme ;  we  are  sorry  to  be  released  fiom 
the  spell.  But  after  the  thinker,  the  reformer.  This  is  Dr.  Henry 
Coffin  of  New  York,  and  he  is  urging  the  finality  and  universality 
of  Christ’s  religion  in  its  ethical  aspect.  His  are  daring  words, 
which  pierce  the  conscience  with  shame.  He  is  sure  that  the  social 
ideal  of  Christianity  is  what  the  world  is  hungering  for ;  but  he  is 
equally  sure  that  in  the  lands  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  it  is  not 
being  translated  to-day  into  conduct  and  character.  How  could 
they  invite  Asia  and  Africa  to  turn  towards  Europe  and  America 
for  an  exposition  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  A  trade  and  commerce 
dominated  by  competition  and  the  selfish  lust  for  gain ;  an  inter- 
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national  policy  which  erected  high  protective  tariffs  round  home 
manufactures  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  working  men  of  other 
countries  than  its  own,  which  laid  on  the  citizens  of  the  State  the 
burden  of  supporting  huge  armaments,  and  which  thought  of  war  as 
the  final  court  in  every  dispute  ;  an  administration  of  justice  that 
was  not  influenced  by  love  towards  the  wrongdoer — these  were  out 
of  harmony  with,  they  were  antagonistic  to,  the  teaching  and  temper  of 
Christ.  One  wondered  what  the  statesman  and  administrator  in  the 
chair  was  thinking.  ISIo  doubt,  he  approved.  He  has  the  head  of  a 
dictator,  but  he  is  an  absolutely  Christian  dictator,  and  there  is  no 
“coarse  cruel  chaff”  in  his  composition.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  Dr. 
Coffin  shattered  our  comfortable  contentment ;  but  the  indictment 
was  salutary.  We  remembered  Stevenson’s  vindication  of  the 
storms  of  the  tropics  : 

Beneficent  streams  of  tears  flow  at  the  finger  of  pain, 

And  out  of  the  cloud  that  smites  beneficent  rivers  of  rain. 

It  was  indeed  an  unsparing  and  inexorable  Conference  throughout 
its  whole  course.  There  was  another  day  when  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  haled  to  its  bar.  We  had  heard  of  the  zealous 
proselytism  carried  on  by  the  emissaries  of  Islam  among  many  of  the 
African  tribes,  from  Nigeria  in  the  west  of  the  continent  to  Egypt 
in  the  east.  The  moon  of  Mahomet,  so  far  from  setting,  is  blazing 
in  these  regions  with  renewed  and  harmful  brilliance  ;  and  the  story 
told  by  Dr.  Karl  Kumrn  was  one  to  alarm  all  who  heard  it.  But  it  is 
even  sadder  to  know  that,  in  their  rule  over  the  Sudan,  British  officials 
are  helping  rather  than  hindering  the  Moslem  advance.  Things  are 
as  serious  as  they  can  be,  when  Dr.  Giffen,  of  the  American  United 
Presbyterian  Mission,  could  describe  the  Gordon  Memorial  College 
in  Khartum,  the  monument  of  one  who  was  a  Christian  before  he 
was  anything  else,  as  permeated  by  an  almost  aggressive 
Mohammedanism,  the  lessons  chosen  from  the  Koran  and  not  from 
the  Bible,  the  devotions  those  inculcated  by  the  Prophet  and  not 
the  prayers  which  Jesus  taught  us  to  pray.  This  is  not  how  a 
commonwealth  ought  to  act,  whose  suzerainty  is  usually  so  ennobling 
to  its  subject  peoples,  and  whose  desire  is  to  follow  the  Christ,  the 
King.  Sometimes  the  sword-thrust  penetrated  deeper  still.  I  have 
alluded  to  Mr.  Azariah,  and  his  faculty  of  incisive  and  yet  kindly 
speech.  On  one  of  the  evenings  of  the  second  week  it  was  exercised 
so  as  to  make  us  blush.  He  thanked  the  Christians  of  the  AVest 
for  their  manifold  gifts  to  the  Orient )  but  he  craved  something 
more.  All  over  India  there  were  missionaries  who  threw  open  their 
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very  hearts  to  their  eastern  brothers  ;  but  in  too  many  stations,  up 
and  down  the  great  dependency,  a  different  order  of  things  prevailed. 
The  white  man  held  himself  at  a  certain  distance ;  he  did  not  quite 
trust  his  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Holy  War  whose  faces  were  of  a 
duskier  hue ;  his  relation  not  only  with  the  native  convert  but  with 
the  native  preacher  was  one  of  condescension  and  patronage  rather 
than  of  unfettered  friendship.  And  the  Hindu,  labouring  in  the 
same  harvest  field  for  the  same  peerless  Husbandman,  was  distressed 
by  this  lack  of  confidence.  “  So  much  has  been  done  by  you 
already,”  pleaded  Mr.  Azariah  in  his  closing  sentences.  “You  have 
bestowed  your  goods  to  feed  the  poor.  You  have  given  your  bodies 
to  be  burned.  We  ask  love.  Give  us  friends.”  It  was  well  that 
Lord  Reay  was  presiding  that  night,  the  spiritual  kinsman  of  J ames 
Outram  and  the  Lawrences  and  Havelock  and  the  other  chivalrous 
souls  whom  Britain  has  freely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  India.  He 
rose  at  once  to  say,  that  during  his  governorship  of  Bombay  he  had 
had  no  more  trusted  and  trustworthy  friend  than  one  of  the  Brahmins 
of  the  city ;  that  in  the  Christian  faith  all  workers,  Oriental  and 
Occidental,  must  be  united  by  bonds  of  perfect  intimacy  ;  and  that 
there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Conference  who  was  not  ready  to  shake 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  with  Mr.  Azariah  and  his  countrymen. 
It  was  the  right  word,  spoken  at  the  right  instant  and  in  the  right 
tone. 

But  among  those  churchmen,  convened  from  ecclesiastical  folds 
so  wide  apart,  and  bred  in  traditions  so  hard  to  reconcile,  did  no 
divergence  manifest  itself?  Yes,  there  was  a  divergence  which 
could  not  be  hidden — that  between  the  Evangelical  and  the  Sacer- 
dotalist.  Here  are  two  noteworthy  figures,  both  of  whom  have  come 
to  Edinburgh  from  Delhi.  One  is  Brother  W estern  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Mission.  He  might  have  stepped  straight  out  of  the  cloistered 
Middle  Age.  He  is  dressed  in  the  long  brown  frock  which  we 
associate  with  the  Franciscans  ;  his  feet  are  sandalled  ;  hanging  at 
his  side  is  a  gleaming  silver  cross.  The  other  is  Mr.  Thomas,  head 
of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  the  famous  Indian  town,  with  nothing  in 
his  garb  to  indicate  that  he  is  so  much  as  a  Protestant  minister,  as 
remote  from  mediaeval  habits  and  fashions  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
“When  I  met  my  brother  first,”  Mr.  Thomas  says,  “I  scanned  him 
from  top  to  toe,  and  I  decided  that  the  only  point  of  contact  we  had 
was  to  be  found  in  our  boots,  and  I  took  this  for  a  hopeful  sign,  for 
it  showed  that  at  least  we  were  on  the  road  to  unity.”  But  these  two, 
being  thoughtful  and  gracious  and  Christlike  men,  can  kneel  side  by 
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side,  and  agree  in  prayer  as  touching  what  they  shall  ask ;  once  each 
month  they  actually  do  it  in  Delhi,  and  then  their  differences  are 
foigotten.  Individuals  who  run  on  the  errands  of  one  Master,  and 
find  their  coveted  reward  in  His  smile,  are  not  to  be  driven  into 
variance  by  the  most  opposing  tastes  in  apparel.  But  when  wq 
forsake  individuals  for  Churches,  the  problem  grows  more  perplex¬ 
ing.  There  is  nobody  whom  the  Conference  likes  better  than 
Bishop  Brent  of  the  Philippine  Islands — he  is  so  straightforward 
and  frank,  so  manly  and  so  godly.  He  has  been,  he  confesses,  in 
more  fights  than  one  over  matters  of  doctrine  and  of  practice,  and 
he  has  always  tried  to  fight  as  a  Christian  gentleman  should ; 
evidently  he  subscribes  to  the  Credo  of  Rugby  and  Tom  Brown  that 
“  fighting,  rightly  understood,  is  the  real,  highest,  honestest  business 
of  every  son  of  man.”  But  there  is  “  a  great  and  venerable 
Church,”  he  reminds  us,  “  which  sits  apart  in  an  aloofness  more 
pathetic  than  splendid  ” ;  and  he  asks  us  to  go  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  go  back  to  them  again  and  again,  until  at  last  we 
have  compelled  them  to  co-operate  with  ourselves.  With  the 
\  atican  and  the  hierarchies  he  cherishes  no  sympathy  ;  but  there 
is  a  mass  of  devout  people  who  may  be  won  to  friendliness,  and,  if 
this  should  once  be  achieved,  the  centre  itself  might  descend  from 
its  isolation  and  might  abandon  its  hostility.  Well,  it  is  a  con¬ 
summation  thrice  desirable,  if  it  comes,  as  alone  we  can  wish  it  to 
come,  through  the  cordial  acceptance  by  the  Roman  Church  of  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  His  people  free.  The  Conference 
believes  that  Dr.  Brent  keeps  the  cardinal  proviso  in  mind,  and  it 
cannot  quari’el  with  him.  But  one  or  two  speakers  succeed,  who 
awaken  a  more  anxious  doubt.  Their  Anglicanism  is  too  high. 
Their  admiration  for  the  antiquity  and  the  sacramentalism  and  the 
stately  pretensions  of  Rome  is  too  pronounced.  They  are 
few  in  number,  “  a  little  band  of  lions  in  an  enormous  den  of 
Daniels,”  as  Bishop  Montgomery  expresses  it  with  quaint  and  yet 
politic  humour.  But  they  do  not  conceal  their  longings,  and  these 
are  not  the  longings  of  the  delegates  who  sit  beside  them  on  the 
green  benches  of  the  Assembly  Hall.  No,  we  are  soberly  and  un¬ 
alterably  certain  that,  neither  in  the  Mission  field  nor  in  the  home 
countries,  will  Roman  Catholicism  help  us  to  national  and 
intellectual  freedom,  or  to  a  saving  faith,  or  to  the  best  code  of 
morals  and  the  sublimest  standard  of  life.  So  we  applaud  Dr. 
Roberts  of  Philadelphia  when,  with  a  Diet  of  Worms  note  in  his 
voice,  he  tells  us  that  “  American  Christians  are  not  ready  to 
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apologise  for  the  Protestant  Reformation  ”  ;  we  feel  that  we  shall 
be  in  our  senility  when  we  sink  to  such  apologies.  More  than 
anything  in  all  our  lives  before,  the  Conference  has  fanned  to  an 
unquenchable  glow  the  yearning  for  amity  and  concord  ;  but,  even 
for  such  prizes,  we  will  not  barter  our  inheritance,  and  we  cannot 
go  to  Canossa. 

Three  other  conspicuous  moments  out  of  those  surprising  and 
enriching  days  must  be  put  on  record. 

It  is  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  of  June.  The  house  is  crowded 
in  every  part,  but  the  stillness  brooding  over  it  is  tense  and  deep. 
For  Professor  Denney  is  talking  ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
searches  motive  and  profession  and  behaviour  as  he  does.  You 
cannot  call  him,  what  his  adversaries  most  unjustly  nicknamed  John 
Calvin,  “The  Accusative  Case”;  for  the  wounds  he  inflicts  are 
those  of  a  friend,  and  his  one  solicitude  is  to  brace  conscience  into 
liveliness  and  vigour,  and  to  make  us  Christians  in  reality  as  we  are 
in  designation.  Once  again  he  presses  on  us  the  charge  that 
Missions  fail  because  the  Church  fails.  We  are  interested  in  them ; 
but  our  interest  is  not  definite  and  enthusiastic.  How  can  it  be 
when  we  are  so  languid  about  Christ’s  cause  and  claims  at  home? 
Few  members  join  our  congregations  ;  few  students  are  entering 
our  Divinity  Halls ;  and  we  cannot  send  reinforcements  to  the  front 
if  recruiting  has  stopped  at  headquarters.  The  Church,  for  too 
many  of  its  adherents,  is  little  more  than  a  useful  institution  of 
society ;  there  is  no  constant  and  constraining  sense  of  the  marvel 
of  that  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  which  it  exists  to  appropriate 
and  to  proclaim  near  and  far ;  a  kind  of  Christian  secularism  has 
invaded  it  and  is  sapping  its  strength.  Men  and  women  must 
recognise  that  loyalty  to  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Lord  is  the  central 
thing  ;  then  they  will  be  drawn  into  the  only  union  with  one  another 
which  deserves  the  name.  And  they  must  refurbish  the  neglected 
weapons  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  if  they  expect  to  conquer  the 
world.  “If  there  are  people  who  will  not  give  up  for  Christ  the 
hope  of  being  rich,  or  of  having  a  home  of  studious  leisure,  or  of 
fulfilling  some  social  ambition,  then,  so  far  as  these  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Christian  religion  is  dead.”  It  is  the  Church’s  tempta¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  her  error,  to  make  the  Gospel  too  cheap ;  and  she 
will  renew  her  youth,  she  will  do  valiantly,  only  when  her  sons  and 
daughters  are  prepared  to  crucify  themselves  for  Jesus’  sake.  Dr. 
Denney’s  are  hard  sayings,  but  so  were  his  Master’s;  and  this  is  the 
teaching  which  breeds  a  vital  and  irresistible  Christianity. 
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It  is  Wednesday  evening  now,  and  Dr.  Horton  is  the  speaker. 
He  lifts  us  as  high  as,  the  night  before,  we  were  brought  low ;  and 
nevertheless  he  is  in  completest  agreement  with  Dr.  Denney,  for  his 
message  is  that  we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  and  that 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God  alone.  He  relates — does  he  believe  in  the 
old  Sortes  Biblicce? — how,  being  oppressed  by  the  anticipation  of 
addressing  the  Conference,  he  had,  before  leaving  London,  dipped 
his  hand  into  a  little  bag  of  Scripture  texts  which  a  friend  had 
given  him  ;  and  had  drawn  out  the  legend,  “  El  Shaddai,”  with  this 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  title  in  a  parenthesis,  “  God  is  sufficient  ”  ; 
and  so  his  fears  had  vanished.  He  enumerates  the  lessons  he  has 
himself  learned,  and  the  visions  he  has  seen,  since  coming  to 
Edinburgh ;  the  truth  which  he  dimly  apprehended  ten  days 
previously  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  truth  he  grasps  in 
both  of  his  hands  in  these  concluding  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
There  is  a  new  assurance  of  the  fulness  of  the  Bible ;  other  religions 
fling  their  broken  lights  on  spiritual  and  everlasting  things,  but  the 
Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  with  it  on  our  lips 
and  in  our  souls  we  need  harbour  no  dread.  There  is  a  new  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  crucified  and  exalted 
Lord  all  authority  is  entrusted  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  He 
cannot  fail.  And  there  is  a  new  conviction  that  the  very  difficulties 
of  the  Missionary  enterprise  are  a  promise  that  God  Himself  will 
unbare  His  arm  and  will  work  His  miracles  of  majesty  and  mercy. 
These  are  the  apocalypses  which  have  gladdened  Dr.  Horton  ;  and 
he  communicates  them  to  us  that  we  may  be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage. 

At  length  we  have  arrived  at  the  closing  evening.  The  assem¬ 
blage  is  larger  still,  and  the  quietude  more  unbroken.  Sir  Andrew 
Fraser  is  chairman.  He  speaks  simply  and  beautifully  ;  “  we  think 
we  have  seen  Jesus,”  he  says,  and  more  than  a  thousand  hearts 
consent  to  the  verdict.  Mr.  Findlay  conducts  an  Act  of  Thanks¬ 
giving ;  and  we  join  in  its  often  repeated  refrain,  “Glory  be  to 
God  !  ”  Then  Dr.  Mott  gives  the  final  address.  There  is  no  studied 
eloquence ;  there  are  no  jewelled  and  coruscating  periods ;  there  is 
something  better.  It  is  cor  ad  cor — the  deepest  spirit  of  a  true  man, 
behind  and  above  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  pleading  with 
our  spirits,  gripping  them  fast,  making  plain  our  duty,  commanding 
us  to  rise  and  do  it  without  delay.  The  short,  decisive  sentences 
recall  Oliver  Cromwell’s  letters — this  letter,  for  example,  from 
Huntingdon,  in  the  August  of  1643,  to  “my  honoured  friends 
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the  Commissioners  at  Cambridge,” — “  It’s  no  longer  Disputing, 
but  Out  instantly  all  you  can !  Raise  all  your  Bands  ;  get 
up  what  Volunteers  you  can ;  hasten  your  Horses.  I  beseech 
you  spare  not,  but  be  expeditious  and  industrious.  You  must 
act  lively  ;  do  it  without  distraction  ;  neglect  no  means  !  ”  So 
Dr.  Mott’s  injunctions  are  heaped  rapidly  one  on  the  other. 
“  The  end  of  the  Conference  is  the  beginning  of  the  conquest.  Ihe 
end  of  the  planning  is  the  beginning  of  the  doing.  What  shall  be 
the  issue  of  these  memorable  days  ?  God  is  summoning  us  to  vastly 


greater  things  than  we  thought,  to  larger  comprehension,  to  larger 
unity,  to  larger  sacrifice.  .  .  We  must  let  two  notes  strike  deep, 

the  note  of  Reality  and  the  note  of  Urgency.  .  .  We  must  go 

with  Christ  into  the  Garden.  For  unless  with  Him  we  see  so  clearly 
what  our  task  means  that  we  shrink  from  it,  we  shall  not  have  the 
power  He  had.”  And  thus  we  are  impelled  upward  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  everything,  a  consummation  that  is  reminiscent  of  an 
older  and  smaller  Edinburgh  than  this  queenly  city  of  1910,  to  a 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  God.  We  have  served  Him  so 
poorly  in  the  past ;  in  penitence  and  in  trust  we  yield  ourselves 
afresh  to  Him  for  the  future. 


The  last  chapter  is  briefest  of  the  four;  but  perhaps  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  Let  us  head  it:  “The  Significance  and  Summons  of  It  All.” 

The  Conference  has  taken  care  to  perpetuate  its  work.  It  has 
appointed  a  Continuation  Committee,  which  will  correspond  with 
the  Mission  Boards  of  the  various  Churches  and  Societies,  and  will 
guide  them  in  helping  forward  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  among  men. 
But  what  of  ourselves?  Increased  obligations  are  ours  now; 
mightier  responsibilities  rest  on  us  ;  shall  we  gird  ourselves  humbly 
and  resolutely  to  grapple  with  them  ?  Our  sin  will  be  unpardonable 
if  we  do  not. 

We  see,  as  we  never  did  formerly,  the  magnitude  of  the  world’s 
need.  One  of  the  hymns  which  the  Conference  sang  was  full  of 
wistfulness  and  pain  ;  its  stanzas  were  based  on  that  appealing  voice 
from  Macedonia  to  which  Paul  listened  in  Troas,  and  which  forced 
him  to  cross  the  -ZEgean  and  to  set  his  face  westward  to  Athens 
and  Rome. 

How  mournfully  it  echoes  on  ! 

For  half  the  earth  is  Macedon  ; 

These  brethren  to  their  brethren  call, 

And  by  the  Love  which  loved  them  all, 

And  by  the  whole  world’s  Life  they  cry — 

“  0  ye  that  live,  behold  we  die  !  ” 
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Half  the  earth  is  Macedon  :  that  is  the  Church’s  and  the  Christian’s 
reproach  in  the  twentieth  century  after  the  Manger  and  the  Cross 
and  the  great  Commission  of  our  Lord.  The  hour  is  late,  and  the 
time  is  shortened,  and  “  a  million  a  month  in  China  are  dying 
without  God,”  and  we  sit  with  folded  hands  as  our  fathers  did  before 
us.  But  our  selfishness  and  culpability  are  worse  than  theirs, 
because  we  know  much  more,  and  because  the  most  distant  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  is  much  nearer  to  us.  This,  too,  is  why  the 
healing  of  our  divisions  has  such  clamant  importance.  “  The 
attainment  of  unity,”  declared  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  “  would  double 
the  resources  of  the  Church  without  the  addition  of  even  one 
worker.”  Till  we  consult  together,  and  co-operate  together,  we 
court  defeat.  But  if  we  could  only  devise  our  campaigns  in  concert, 
and  then  distribute  our  forces  in  accordance  with  wisely  ordered 
arrangements,  many  obstacles  would  disappear,  a  hundred  stumbling- 
blocks  would  be  removed,  and  the  world’s  redemption  would  not  be 
so  far  off  as  it  seems. 

The  law  of  sacrifice  was  inculcated  by  the  Conference  not  once  or 
twice  but  often.  In  different  directions  we  shall  have  to  fulfil  the 
law.  There  are  fondly  cherished  ideals  and  hopes  that  we  must 
learn  to  modify  and,  it  may  be,  to  renounce.  For  instance,  we  must 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  European  and  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  will  withdraw  from  the  field,  in  Asia  or  in  Africa,  which 
they  have  tilled  and  watered  and  wept  over  and  prayed  for  day  and 
night.  They  are  not  intended  to  remain  there  in  perpetuity.  Their 
presence  is  an  indispensable  but  a  temporary  expedient.  They  are 
training  an  indigenous  Church  for  the  hour  when  it  will  be  able  to 
stand  and  walk  and  work  alone  ;  and  it  should  be  a  positive  joy  to 
them,  and  to  those  at  home  who  are  interested  in  them,  to  realise 
that  one  day  they  will  be  superseded  and  set  aside.  Moreover,  when 
this  day  comes,  it  may  bring  with  it  the  overthrow  of  some  of  our 
favourite  desires.  We  would  fain  persuade  the  new-born  communities 
of  believing  men  and  women,  in  India,  in  China,  and  round  the 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  to  shape  and  mould  their  Christianity 
exactly  after  the  pattern  of  ours.  It  would  delight  us  to  have  them 
adopt  our  doctrinal  formulas,  and  to  discover  that  they  viewed  the 
far-stretching  landscape  of  the  Gospel  from  our  much-prized  and  cus¬ 
tomary  coigns  of  vantage.  But  the  African  Church,  and  the  Indian, 
and  the  Chinese,  when  they  attain  manhood  and  put  away  childish 
things,  are  likely  to  possess,  each  of  them,  a  distinctive  atmosphere, 
a  special  idiosyncracy,  an  accent  and  dialect  native  to  themselves  ; 
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and  so  long  as  they  cling  to  Christ,  and  preach  Him  as  First  and 
Midst  and  Last,  we  must  rejoice,  even  if  their  utterance  is  not 
the  very  reproduction  of  our  own.  Ay,  but  the  law  of  sacrifice 
has  a  keener  edge,  as  Dr.  Denney  strove  to  make  us  under¬ 
stand.  It  pierces  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
is  quick  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
It  takes  to  do  with  the  will  and  the  life  of  every  one  who  has 
named  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is  to  rule  our  giving.  We 
do  not  begin  to  give  to  the  cause  of  our  Saviour  and 
Master,  until  what  we  yield  to  Him  involves  us  in  real 
self-denial.  The  amount  of  the  gift  may  be  large  or  small ;  but 
for  us  it  must  always  be  large ;  it  must  represent  deliberate 
effort  and  costly  surrender.  Three-fourths  of  us  do  not  dream  of 
giving  after  this  fashion.  And  the  law  is  to  rule  our  working. 
Paul  has  a  word  for  the  work  a  Christian  does  for  his  Lord,  the 
word  kopos,  which  depicts  the  actual  laboriousness  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  perfunctory,  nothing  otiose.  The  man  tasks  and  tires 
himself  for  Christ  as  truly  as  ever  he  has  tasked  and  tired  himself 
for  his  family  or  for  his  business.  That  is  a  bondservice  which 
most  of  us  have  yet  to  learn.  And  the  law  is  to  rule  our  praying. 
Prayer  should  be  the  intensest  of  spiritual  exercises,  never  indolent, 
never  unbelieving,  never  indefinite  and  aimless.  Virtue  ought  to 
go  out  from  us  into  each  request  we  present.  “  Our  prayers  upbraid 
us,”  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  “  when  we  beg  tamely  for  those  things  for 
which  we  ought  to  die  ”  ;  and  when  David  Brainerd  rose  from  his 
pleadings,  in  the  woods  about  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna, 
his  knees  shook,  he  could  scarcely  walk  straight,  the  sweat  ran 
down  his  face  and  body,  and  nature  seemed  as  if  it  would  dissolve. 
Are  there  any  of  us  who  pray  like  David  Brainerd  ?  It  is  only 
when  the  giving  and  the  working  and  the  praying  of  Christians 
become  incontestably  sacrificial,  that  the  whole  round  earth  will  be 
bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  He  cannot  do,  when  He  has  a  willing  people  in 
the  day  of  His  power.  The  Conference  should  leave  with  us  a 
deepened  and  invincible  persuasion  of  His  sufficiency.  The  fault,  the 
defect,  and  the  failure  are  never  with  Him.  He  is  more  than  a  match 
for  the  most  stupendous  emergencies.  He  can  lead  whole  nations 
from  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light,  and  He  can  do  it  suddenly 
and  amazingly.  The  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  of  Korea 
are  proof  of  it.  Three  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Seoul, 
seven  men  and  women  gathered  behind  closed  doors  to  keep  the 
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Holy  Supper :  that  was  the  tiny  seed  from  which  the  wealthy 
harvest  has  sprung.  The  living  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Giver  of  the  Spirit,  the  Fountain  of  all 
pardon,  all  strength,  all  purity,  all  high  and  triumphant  joy 
He  will  not  be  put  to  shame ;  His  promises  and  His  purposes  are 
sure  of  realisation  ;  the  street  of  His  city  shall  be  built,  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  times.  Only — only — we  must  be  labourers 
together  with  Him,  not  in  word  or  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth. 
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The  Continent 

Glimpses  of  Life  in  a  Mormon  Village 


BY  CLIFTON 
With  Illustrations 


IT  was  an  old-fashioned  little  place,  this  Mormon  village — one 
of  the  early  settlements  near  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Close  behind  rose  a  steep,  lofty  mountain  ridge.  Tall 
Lombardy  poplars  lined  the  streets  and  stood  in  stately  rows  along 
the  borders  of  the  fields,  while  the  houses  nestled  amid  apple, 
cherry,  peach  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  dwellings  were  most 
of  them  small,  but  their  vernal  setting  of  trees  and  vines  made 
them  quite  idyllic.  Irrigation  ditches  networked  the  whole  region, 
and  the  life-giving  water  flowed  in  swift  streams  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  every  street.  In  the  open  country  roundabout  were 
broad  acres  of  wheat  and  alfalfa,  and  lush  pastures  where  thfe 
cattle  grazed. 

During  my  stay  in  the  village  I  lodged  in  one  of  the  Mormon 
homes.  It  stood  in  a  grassy  lane,  a  little  off  the  chief  street,  and 
was  snugly  fenced  from  the  encroachments  of  the  cows  that 
grazed  in  the  lane  for  a  time 
both  morning  and  evening.  The 
main  part  of  the  house  was  of 
adobe,  but  there  was  a  newer 

portion  of  wood,  though  none 
of  it  was  over  one  story  high. 

From  beneath  the  trees  that 

shadowed  it  I  could  see  the  Salt 
Lake  far  off  across  the  low¬ 
lands  and,  beyond  the  silvery 

water,  lines  of  high  blue  ridges 

crowned  with  snow. 

The  village  seemed  very  ef¬ 
fectively  sheltered  from  rude 
gales  by  its  trees  and  the  lofty 
protecting  hills,  and  yet  my 
landlady  said : 

“The  east  wind  is  often  a  regu¬ 
lar  hurricane  in  these  parts  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn.  It  takes  roofs 
off  and  blows  barns  to  pieces 
and  breaks  down  the  apple 
trees;  and  it  will  just  keep  up 
that  way  for  three  or  four  days. 

But  though  some  of  our  storms 
seem  fearful  at  the  time,  they 
don’t  do  so  much  damage  as  to 
prevent  the  people  from  being 
mostly  pretty  prosperous.” 

The  family  with  which  I  was 
staying  ordinarily  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Dutton,  my  landlady,  ana 
two  daughters.  There  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  a  full  dozen  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  though  the  others  had 
married  and  established  homes 
of  their  own,  some  of  them  fre¬ 
quently  dropped  in  to  call,  and 
occasionally  stayed  for  a  meal 
or  spent  the  night.  They  were 
a  lively  clan  and  had  a  breezy 
Western  way  of  talking  that  was  characterized  by  a  good  deal 
of  slangy  vigor.  Mrs.  Dutton  herself  was  a  kindhearted,  motherly 
old  lady,  to  whom  the  tumultuous  ebullitions  of  her  progeny  were 
sometimes  disturbing,  but  she  was  not  without  energy  and  keen 
tongue. 

One  day  a  tramp  came  begging  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  she 
fed  him.  “Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it,”  she  philosophized 
afterward ;  “but  I  can't  turn  a  tramp  off  to  save  my  soul.  Brigham 
Young  used  to  say :  ‘There’s  three  kinds  of  poor — the  Lord’s 
poor,  the  devil’s  poor,  and  the  poor  devils.’  That  is,  the  worthy 
poor,  the  vicious  poor,  and  those  who  are  shiftless  and  incapable. 
He  said  each  class  ought  to  be  treated  differently,  and  that  some 
of  the  poor  shouldn’t  be  helped  at  all.  But  if  a  man  says  he’s 
hungry,  I  can’t  do  anything  only  feed  him,  no  matter  what  he  is.” 

While  we  were  talking  two  of  the  grandchildren  wandered  in, 
and  I  asked  her  how  many  she  had  in  all.  She  hesitated.  “To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I’ve  forgot,”  said  she,  and  began  to  reckon 
up — eleven  in  one  family,  nine  in  another,  five  in  another  and  so  on. 
Pretty  soon  the  children’s  mother,  Angeline,  arrived  and  everyone 
fell  to  talking. 
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“Here’s  an  interesting  piece  of  news  I’ve  just  heard.  Winnie 
Snell  is  going  to  be  married  next  week,”  observed  Dora,  the  land 
lady’s  daughter. 

“I’ve  expected  that  would  be  the  outcome  all  along,”  said 
Angeline.  “It’s  too  bad.  He’s  about  the  poorest  piece  of  humanity 
she  could  pick  up.” 

“Winnie  is  a  good  Mormon,”  commented  Mrs.  Dutton ;  “but  I 
don’t  think  the  fellow  is.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Angeline.  “I’m  not  a  good  Mormon,  either, 
though  there’s  lots  of  elders  and  bishops  and  other  church  officers 
in  our  family.  What  they  tell  about  the  way  the  Mormon  religion 
started  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  to  me.” 

“It’s  all  true — every  word  of  it,”  asserted  Mrs.  Dutton  “The 
things  that  happened  to  Joseph  Smith  are  just  as  easy  to  believe  as 
what  you  read  in  the  Bible.  You’ll  find  the  Bible  says:  ‘In  the  last 

days  the  gospel  shall  be  re¬ 
vealed.’  That’s  what  was  done 
through  our  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith.  He  began  to  be  troubled 
about  religion  when  he  was  only 
a  boy,  and  one  time  in  his  bed¬ 
room  there  came  over  him  such 
a  darkness  as  nearly  strangled 
him.  That  was  the  devil 
Afterward  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  great  glory  of  light.  That 
was  God ;  and  the  boy  asked 
which  of  the  different  religions 
was  right.  God  said  that  none 
of  ’em  were  right,  but  he  would 
reveal  to  him  the  true  religion 
written  on  some  plates  of  gold 
buried  in  a  certain  hill.  Joseph 
went  to  the  hill  and  got  the 
plates.  When  he  began  to 
preach  the  new  religion  he  was 
persecuted,  and  once  when  the 
mob  was  after  him  he  hid  the 
golden  plates  in  a  barrel  of 
beans  to  save  ’em  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  see  anything  about 
all  that  but  what  a  person  can 
believe  easy  enough  ;  and  there's 
no  other  religion  I’d  accept  in 
the  place  of  Mormonism.” 

Angeline  was  still  uncon¬ 
vinced  ;  but  she  said  she  was 
going  to  sit  down  sometime  and 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon 
through  to  see  what  she  could 
make  out  of  it.  At  present  she 
was  unregenerate  enough  to 
have  the  opinion  that  there  were 
“more  hypocrites  in  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  than  out  of  it” ; 
that  most  intelligent  Mormons 
were  really  as  skeptical  as  she  was  and  that  business  or  social 
motives  were  all  that  kept  them  nominally  faithful.  She  mentioned 
polygamy,  which  used  to  be  openly  a  part  of  the  Mormon  teaching. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Dutton,  “I  didn’t  like  that  myself.  None  of 
the  women  did.  If  a  husband  took  more  than  one  wife  it  always 
made  bad  feeling  in  a  family.  He  was  expected  to  treat  even- 
wife  alike,  but  I’m  afraid  that  was  asking  too  much;  and  even  if 
he  succeeded  in  doing  it,  a  woman  didn’t  want  to  share  her  man 
with  another  woman.” 

“Brigham  Young  had  eighteen  wives,”  said  Angeline,  “and  I 
guess  he’d  have  liked  to  have  a  few  more.  There  was  an  aunt  of 
mine  he  saw  and  wanted  to  marry;  but  though  her  parents  were 
good  Mormons,  that  didn’t  suit  ’em.  They  kept  her  hid  in  a  cellar 
for  two  weeks  and  then  sent  her  off  to  relatives  in  the  East 
Brigham  Young  persuaded  father  that  he  ought  to  take  another 
wife  himself ;  but  when  he  told  mother,  didn’t  she  make  him 
step  around!  She  got  him  to  move  to  another  town.” 

“My  husband  never  seemed  to  have  any  inclination  that  way,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Dutton ;  “and  I  never  coaxed  him  to  take  another 
wife — that’s  a  sure  thing!  If  he  had  brought  one  home  maybe 
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but  a  man  whose  inmost  and  deepest  feeling  is  the  sense  of  debt 
to  Christ.  We  must  bring  our  Lord’s  demand  for  renunciation  to 
bear  upon  the  conscience,  and  show  that  the  true  acceptance  of  a 
cross — not  clinging  to  Christ’s  cross  but  taking  up  our  own — is 
essential  to  discipleship. 

If  no  one  is  willing  to  forego  what  nature  craves — if  no  one 
can  find  it  in  his  heart,  for  Jesus’  sake,  to  do  without  the  hope 
of  being  rich,  of  having  a  happy  home,  of  enjoying  a  studious 
leisure,  of  cultivating  scientific  interests,  of  achieving  social  ambi¬ 


tions — then  the  Christian  religion  will  di«.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  erred  in  cheapening  Christianity  and  offering  it  to 
men  on  unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  Christ.  Even 
for  lower  causes  men  give  everything.  “I  do  not,”  said  Garibaldi 
when  he  appealed  to  young  Italy  in  1849,  “I  do  not  offer  pay, 
provisions  and  quarters :  I  offer  hunger,  thirst,  forced  marches 
battles  and  death.”  When  those  who  have  a  right  to  do  so  raise 
this  cry  in  the  church,  the  ranks  will  be  filled  again  and  our  I.ord 
will  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 


Anarchy  Bred  in  American  Homes 

BY  CHARLES  H.  PARKHURST 

The  fiery  crusader  whose  fearless  voice  from  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  pulpit  in  New  York,  and 
from  many  a  similar  platform,  has  long  made  sinners  quake,  does  not  lose  with  the  passing  years  any  whit 
of  the  force  he  gets  alike  from  the  uprightness  and  the  downrightness  of  his  soul.  He  speaks  here  with  all 
his  characteristic  plainness  of  speech  on  a  defect  in  the  temper  of  the  times  which  he  deems  fundamental. 


THE  most  difficult  feature  of  general  American  life  at 
present  does  not  lie  in  the  ignorance  that  prevails,  nor  in 
the  extent  of  pauperism,  but  in  the  prevalence  of  what 
will  have  to  be  called  the  anarchical  spirit.  Anarchy  when  it  be¬ 
comes  extreme  we  should  all  agree  in  fearing  and  contemning. 
But  every  extreme  begins  by  being  moderate. 

Anarchy  is  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  contempt  for  established 
authority.  Respect  for  authority  is  equally  essential  to  the  character 
of  the  individual  and  the  harmony  and  security  of  the  public.  The 
natural  world  knows  no  anarchy.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  ram  that 
falls,  nor  a  flower  that  blooms,  nor  a  star  that  revolves  which 
does  not  act  in  strictest  subservience  to  enacted  ordinance.  Nature 
is  like  the  marching  of  an  army  whose  rhythmic  movement  is 
determined  by  the  throb  of  the  drum. 

The  Perilous  Eminence  of  Ability  to  Disobey 

Man  alone  disobeys.  The  ability  to  disobey  is  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  of  human  endowments.  Man  only  of  all  created  things  is 
competent  to  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  law,  and  even  in  the  face 
of  almighty  God,  and  say,  ‘‘I  won’t.”  That  he  can  do  that  is  what 
renders  him  human.  But  if  he  does  do  that,  he  is  an  anarchist. 
No  being  was  ever  so  able  to  act  regardless  of  objective  require¬ 
ments  as  Jesus  Christ;  but  no  one  ever  kept  so  close  as  he  to  the 
line  of  objective  requirements.  “I  do  always,”  he  said,  “those 
things  which  please  my  Father.” 

Obedience  to  law  is  the  fundamental  virtue,  both  of  the  child, 
the  citizen  and  the  Christian.  Sinai  came  a  great  many  hundred 
years  before  Calvary.  And  Calvary  has  not  blotted  out  Sinai,  but 
only  touched  it  with  lines  of  color  that  beautify  its  contour  without 
repealing  its  severe  solidity. 

However  advanced  we  may  be  in  our  theology  and  whatever  the 
emphasis  we  may  lay  upon  the  divine  affections,  we  work  the 
debility  of  our  own  characters  and  loosen  the  foundations  of  our 
civilization  if  we  neglect  to  adopt  into  our  theology  some  in¬ 
gredients  from  the  seriousness  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  occasional 
quotations  from  the  mind  of  Paul,  Augustine  and  Calvin.  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  that  will  more  dispose  a  man,  layman  or  clergyman, 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  dropped  stitches  of  his  inherited  old- 
schoolism,  than  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  lawlessness  and  in¬ 
difference.  Character  can  be  accumulated  only  along  the  line  of 
obedience. 

The  Home  the  Prime  College  of  Obedience 

And  the  place  to  begin  learning  that  is  the  home.  The  home 
is  an  exceedingly  important  and  serious  institution.  The  hope  of 
the  world  lies  there.  The  root  of  all  that  is  best  in  church  and 
state  is  buried  in  its  soil.  Any  movement  that  even  suggests  les¬ 
sening  or  confusing  the  emphasis  which  by  nature,  Scripture  and 
history  is  laid  on  the  home,  is  a  slap  at  our  civilization  and  a 
menace  too  serious  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  taken  off 
their  feet  by  impassioned  ambition,  are  unable  to  penetrate  intelli¬ 
gently  into  the  heart  of  the  world’s  complex  situations. 

The  pity  is  that  the  average  home  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in 
respect  of  just  this  matter  of  obedience.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
brought  up.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  that  and  coming 
up.  And  if  one  is  not  brought  up  before  leaving  home,  the  chances 
are  that  he  never  will  be.  True  and  safe  manhood  is  founded  on 
obedient  boyhood.  My  father  and  mother  loved  me;  but  old  New 
England  homes  put  iron  into  the  constitution. 

The  effect  of  much  of  our  school  and  college  training  is  to  foster 


the  miscellaneousness  permitted  in  the  modern  home.  Thing? 

there  are  all  running  in  the  direction  of  the  “optional” — which  is 
Latin  for  “do  as  you  like.”  If  you  do  not  want  to  study  Greek, 

study  something  else — anything  that  you  do  like,  and  that  will  be 

the  least  drain  on  your  gray  matter ;  or  as  it  was  stated  in  the 
bulletin  hung  in  one  of  the  halls  of  a  New  England  college 

recently :  “Do  not  allow  your  studies  to  interfere  with  your 

regular  college  course.” 

What  all  of  that  will  issue  in  when  youth  arrives  at  years  of 
adult  life,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  foreseeing.  The  young  have 
learned  to  believe  in  the  optional  method  and  they  will  continue 
t;o  practice  it.  Authority,  as  such,  they  scarcely  respect.  Laws  that 
ire  the  expressed  will  of  the  state  they  transgress  if  they  do  not 
1  ke  them  and  are  not  afraid  of  being  held  up  for  it — forgetting 
I  tat  laws  are  made  for  those  that  don’t  like  them ;  other  people 
lion’t  need  them.  “Law  or  no  law,  we  are  going  to  do  what  we 
V  ant  to  do  if  we  can  do  it  without  taking  too  much  risk.”  That  is 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  is  a  distinct  spirit  of  young  anarchy 

The  Vice  of  Obeying  What  Law  One  Pleases 

Too  often  the  executive  and  even  the  judiciary  departments  of 
government — local  government  especially — foster  this  spirit.  An 
illustration  of  this,  very  practical,  and  very  pertinent  to  the  times, 
is  furnished  by  the  automobile  situation.  A  man  of  character, 
religious,  Christian,  owns  an  automobile.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  speed  limit  is  ten  miles  per  hour.  In  general  this  man  is  law- 
abiding.  Laws  that  do  not  limit  his  autonomy  he  has  great  respect 
for.  Fire  that  does  not  burn  him  he  thinks  a  wonderful  provision  of 
nature.  But  the  ten-mile  speed  law  burns  him.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  population  who  are  pedestrian  and  who  value  their  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  children  admire  the  regulation 
But  five  men  out  of  a  hundred  do  not  care  for  the  ninety-five  if 
the  ninety-five  get  in  their  way. 

The  automobilist  takes  his  risks  and  runs  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  Once  in  a  while,  if  the  policeman  happens  to  be  in 
that  mood  of  mind,  the  automobilist  is  held  up,  pays  his  fine — which 
is  so  slight  as  to  afford  no  obstruction — and  goes  and  does  it  some 
more.  He  tries  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  manhood  by  claiming 
that  the  statute  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance ;  so  he  grinds  the  law  under  his  heel 
and  slams  his  machine  into  the  midst  of  the  95  per  cent,  who 
scatter  to  right  and  left  before  the  juggernaut,  like  chickens  in 
a  poultry-yard  demoralized  by  an  unkenneled  dog.  And  yet,  he  is 
a  law-abiding  man  except  when  the  law  is  one  that  requires  him  to 
do  what  he  does  not  like  to  do. 

But  in  case  he  is  held  up,  the  policeman  who  brings  him  to  court 
is  liable — I  am  told  that  this  is  very  frequently  the  case — to  be 
reprimanded  for  having  arrested  a  citizen  for  violating  so  ridiculous 
a  statute.  And  when  the  judiciary  becomes  so  shamelessly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  its  proper  function  as  to  blackguard  a  statute  that  it  is 
its  sworn  duty  to  see  executed,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Perhaps  if  magistrates  hadn’t  automobiles  of  their  own,  they  would 
find  it  easier  to  sentence  speeders  according  to  their  deserts.  A 
man  inside  of  a  car  has  quite  a  different  set  of  emotions  from  ttie 
man  outside.  A  friend  tells  me  the  story  of  his  own  arrest  with 
fourteen  others  who  were  ordered  to  appear  at  court.  The  judge 
before  whom  their  cases  were  to  be  heard  was  late  in  arriving, 
having  been  himself  held  up  for  speeding  on  his  way  to  court. 
As  soon  as  he  had  got  out  of  his  auto  onto  the  bench,  he  dismissed 
the  entire  fourteen  cases  at  a  clip.  « 
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Three  Imperatives  for  a  Church  of  Power 

BY  JAMES  DENNEY 

It  is  as  great  a  joy  as  it  is  a  pride  to  signalize  the  first  issue  of  The  Continent  with  this  impressive 
utterance  of  the  great  Glasgow  theologian,  Professor  Denney,  whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have 
combined  to  make  him  not  only  a  leader  of  preeminent  power  in  his  own  fellowship,  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  a  prophet  and  seer  of  singular  inspiration  for  the  whole  of  Christendom. 


THE  church  exists  for  multitudes  as  an  institution,  but  not 
as  an  inspiration  or  an  attraction.  They  would  not  admit 
that  they  are  hostile  to  religion,  still  less  to  Christ ;  but 
they  do  not  feel  an  imperative  obligation  to  join  the  church,  nor 
do  they  see  that  it  offers  a  career.  If  the  church  is  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  world  seriously,  something  must  happen  to  it, 
and  perhaps  the  consideration  of  these  necessities  may  help  to 
bring  that  something  to  pass.  I  venture  to  mention  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  main  things  in  this  connection. 

A  Revived  Sense  of  the  Separateness  of  Christ 

There  must  come  in  the  church  a  revived  and  deepened  sense 
that  God  has  given  something  wonderful  and  incomparable  in 
Christ.  The  church  is  weak  and  ineffective,  partly  because  of  the 
prevalence  in  it  of  what  may  be  called  a  kind  of  Christian'  secular¬ 
ism.  It  is  regarded  as  an  instrument  which  has  the  same  ends  in 
view,  and  practically  the  same  resources  at  its  disposal,  as  other 
agencies  at  work  for  the  amelioration  of  men.  The  things  that 
are  distinctive  and  specific  in  the  gospel — the  absolutely  super¬ 
natural  things — the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  indwelling  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  revelation  of  immortality,  are  little  asserted.  They 
are  habitually  dulled  or  ignored.  The  soul  does  not  live  in  them, 
but  in  good  works  done  on  the  ordinary  level. 

Further,  not  only  is  the  gospel  often  reduced  to  this  moral  com¬ 
monplace,  which  has  little  compulsion  and  little  inspiration  in  it ; 
it  is  often,  and  sometimes  by  a  reflex  influence  of  foreign  missions, 
treated  as  only  one  product  of  the  religious  consciousness,  with 
no  greater  authority  than  the  rest.  The  knowledge  of  other 
religions  is  made  a  plea  for  evading  the  pressure  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Even  in  Old  Testament  times,  the  demand  made  on 
men  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God  was  felt  to  be 
too  exacting,  and  the  Israelites  sought  to  escape  from  it  by  making 
common  cause,  so  to  speak,  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  “We  will 
be  like  the  heathen,”  Ezekiel  heard  them  saying,  “like  the  families 
of  the  countries,  to  serve  wood  and  stone  ’ — we  will  sink  or  swim 
with  our  kind.  This  temper  is  widely  diffused  in  the  church  and 
around  it,  and  there  is  a  widespread  reluctance  to  face  the  truth 
that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world  has  created  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  we  cannot  and  dare  not  evade. 

We  need  to  have  preached  in  this  Christian  country,  tainted 
with  the  Sadducean  leaven,  what  Ezekiel  preached  to  his  country¬ 
men  so  long  ago :  “That  which  cometh  into  your  mind  shall  not 
be  at  all,  that  ye  say:  We  will  be  as  the  heathen."  We  cannot 
be  so  even  if  we  would.  We  must  take  the  revelation  of  God 
as  fully  and  as  seriously  as  it  is  given.  We  must  take  k  in  all 
the  blessings  that  it  brings,  in  all  the  inspirations  with  which  it 
stirs  us,  in  all  the  responsibilities  which  it  imposes. 

Brethren,  pray  for  the  church  that  there  may  be  a  revival  in  it  of 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  that  its  ministers  may  give  themselves 
like  the  apostles  to  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  and  that  through 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  it  may  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given 
to  it  of  God,  and  realize  that  they  are  given  in  trust. 

Until  we  have  a  revival  of  Christian  faith  in  the  sense  of  the  New 
Testament,  until  we  realize  that  the  difference  between  the  Christian 
attitude  to  Cnrist  and  the  non-Christian  is  not  the  difference  of 
less  or  more,  or  of  better  or  worse,  but  the  difference  of  life  or 
death,  there  is  something  at  the  heart  of  the  church  by  which  the 
most  moving  appeal  of  a  lost  world  is  neutralized. 

Unification  in  the  Wholeness  of  Spiritual  Life 

Moreover,  the  church  must  realize  unity.  This  is  a  matter  on 
which  it  is  important  to  make  our  minds  clear.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  we  are  all  one  already.  The  unity  of  the  church  is  not 
an  end  to  be  attained  by  the  efforts  of  men ;  it  is  part  of  the  very 
being  of  the  church  as  it  lives  in  God.  The  church  is  one,  not  as 
having  the  same  legal  constitution,  or  the  same  theological  con¬ 
fession,  but  as  representing,  in  all  its  members,  the  same  attitude 
of  the  soul  to  Christ.  Circumstances  at  home  have  tended  to 
obscure  this,  but  it  is  one  of  the  happy  results  of  missionary  ex¬ 
perience  that  men  who  inherit  different  theological  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  traditions  have  discovered  that  they  can  work  together  easily 
enough  if  they  have  the  same  loyalty  to  the  same  Lord. 


Now  what  that  means  is  that  the  same  loyalty  to  the  same  Lord 
is  the  one  essential  thing  in  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that  it  is 
in  this  pure  medium  alone  that  all  our  differences  can  be  resolved. 
It  would  be  worth  everything  to  the  church  if  it  could  have  this 
vital  truth  come  to  sovereignty  in  its  own  mind.  Many  of  us  are 
interested  in  the  union  of  churches,  and  many,  I  venture  to  think, 
are  seeking  to  promote  it  in  hopeless  ways.  It  is  no  careful  ad¬ 
justment,  in  a  so-called  basis  of  union,  of  a  theological  confession 
or  a  political  constitution  (which  just  because  they  exist  in  history 
are  changing  all  the  time)  in  which  Christians  will  ultimately  be 
at  one ;  it  is  only  in  a  common  loyalty  to  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  sinful  men. 

There  are  two  great  advantages  that  the  recognition  of  this 
truth  would  have  for  all  whose  business  it  is  to  evangelize.  First, 
it  would  remove  the  intellectual  perplexities  of  those  who  are 
coming  face  to  face  with  Christ.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  become 
a  Christian,  but  it  should  not  be  intellectually  difficult.  It  should 
not  perplex  or  put  out  the  mind.  There  is  nowhere  in  the  gospels 
any  indication,  in  Jesus’  dealings  with  men,  that  he  either  raised  or 
dissipated  embarrassments  of  this  kind.  But  when  we  try  to  unite 
the  church  or  to  evangelize  the  world  on  the  basis  of  an  identical 
theology,  we  get  into  this  region  of  intellectual  difficulties  in  which 
the  gospel  gives  us  no  guidance.  Instead  of  preparing  the  way  of 
the  Lord  and  making  his  paths  straight,  we  put  artificial  stumbling 
blocks  befoi  e  those  who  might  come  to  him ;  we  make  sad  hearts 
which  the  Lord  has  not  made  sad,  and  we  allow  men  to  forget  that 
the  appeal  of  Christ  is  to  the  conscience  and  the  will,  and  that 
the  one  thing  needful  in  faith  is  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  Jesus. 

I  say  nothing  in  this  to  discourage  the  application  of  intelligence 
to  the  gospel.  I  am  disposed  to  share  the  impression  of  Professor 
Cairns  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  more  searching  and  radical 
study  of  theology  carried  on  by  some  Indian  missionaries  and  their 
pupils  than  in  most  of  our  theological  schools  at  home.  But  just 
because  it  has  been  forced  on  them  in  its  own  place,  they  know 
that  the  place  of  theology  is  secondary,  and  that  the  loyalty  to 
Jesus  on  which  their  work  depends  is  antecedent  to  it  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  it. 

The  second  advantage  of  recognizing  a  common  loyalty  to  Jesus 
as  the  one  essential  of  Christianity  and  as  the  basis  of  unity  and 
of  cooperation  in  evangelistic  work,  is  that  it  shuts  out  profes¬ 
sionalism  from  the  service  of  Christ.  It  is  easy  to  be  professional 
if  you  have  to  teach  a  creed  or  to  introduce  a  church  order  on 
which  the  being  of  Christianity  depends ;  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  professional  loyalty  or  surrender  to  Jesus. 

Utter  Dedication  to  Sacrificial  Service 

Finally,  the  church  is  called  not  only  to  be  revived  and  to  unite, 
but  to  renounce.  I  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak  of  this,  and 
how  few  have  any  right  to.  What  business  have  men  who  have 
all  that  heart  could  wish — men  who  have  wives  and  children, 
houses  and  incomes,  leisure  and  honors — what  business  have  we 
to  talk  of  sacrifice?  Perhaps  the  sense  of  shame  keeps  us  silent. 
Inside  the  church  and  outside  of  it  there  is  an  unabashed  selfish¬ 
ness  which  it  is  difficult  to  reach.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who 
are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God — whose  ideal  is 
comfort — who  regard  the  very  idea  of  the  repression  of  self  as  a 
wrong  and  even  an  insult;  the  world  is  full  of  such  people,  and 
so  is  the  church.  They  cannot  and  will  not  put  pressure  on  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  will  not  part  with  money ;  they  will  not  come  under 
obligations  which  fetter  their  liberty ;  they  will  not  sacrifice  their 
week-ends  or  their  leisure  hours  or  any  fragment  of  their  recrea¬ 
tion  or  their  culture  or  their  self-indulgence.  They  will  not  do  it. 
How  is  this,  which  is  the  real  obstacle  to  all  kinds  of  Christian 
service,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  be  overcome? 

Not,  I  think,  in  the  first  instance  by  exhibition  of  the  facts  on 
which  stress  is  laid  to  show  how  much  the  world  needs  Christian 
labor.  We  must  begin  at  the  other  end,  with  Christ  and  the  gospel. 
We  must  speak,  out  of  hearts  truly  loyal  to  Christ  and  surrendered 
to  him,  of  what  it  cost  the  Son  of  God  to  bring  the  love  of  his 
Father  to  men,  and  make  it  clear  that  the  passion  of  our  Lord 
must  invoke  in  our  souls  a  responsive  passion.  No  man  will  ever 
say.  “I  am  a  debtor  to  Greek  and  barbarian,  to  wise  and  to  unwise.” 


October  6,  1910 


The  Continent 


1371 


Everyday  Religion 


The  Church  Man  in  the  World  Field 

FOR  the  true  church  man  the  field  is  the  world.  That 
phrase,  as  Jesus  used  it,  means  that  the  man  who  accepts 
the  Christ  conception  of  life  is  to  find  his  chance,  his 
field  of  operation,  not  in  the  church  but  in  the  world. 

For  him  the  church  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  He  gives  time  and 
money  and  personal  service  to  the  church  not  for  its  sake  merely, 
but  rather  that  it  may  be  more  attractive,  more  efficient,  more 
compelling  as  a  power  in  the  world.  His  own  worth  as  a  church 
man  is  inescapably  measured  by  what  he  counts  for  in  the  world 
of  men. 

More  especially  is  this  true  for  the  church  man  in  America. 
In  countries  where  government  is  autocratic  and  absolute,  excuse 
may  be  offered  for  the  individual  citizen  who  recognizes  no  im¬ 
perative  personal  civic  obligation.  The  first  disciples  of  Jesus  had 
no  personal  responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  government.  The 
emperor  ruled  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  made  for  the  downfall  of  autocracy.  His  principles  of 
personal  freedom  and  responsibility  are  the  political  seeds  of 
democratic  self-government. 

The  logical  issue  of  his  conception  of  citizenship  in  that  new 
society  which  he  called  “the  kingdom  of  heaven”  is  the  political 
idea  of  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  Wherever  that  idea  goes  there  goes  with  it  the  inescapable 
obligation  of  the  individual  citizen  to  accept  his  full  share  of  civic 
duty  and  to  hold  himself  responsible  if  civil  government  goes 
wrong. 

The  present  distress  in  the  American  nation — the  breakdown  in 
municipal  government,  the  thwarting  of  the  people’s  will  in  the 
federal  arena,  the  plundering  of  the  people’s  heritage  by  private 
interests — is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  church’s  failure  to  produce 
in  sufficient  numbers  men  of  character  and  power  adequate  to 
match  the  state’s  extension  of  privilege  and  opportunity.  Under 
the  democratic  idea  the  machinery  of  government  has  enormously 
increased.  But  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
power  to  drive  that  machinery  in  the  service  of  justice  and  the 
human  good. 

That  driving  power  is  personal.  It  requires  trained  intelligence 
and  the  moral  dynamic.  To  produce  that  power  of  personality  is 
the  business  of  the  church.  San  Francisco  and  Montreal,  Illinois 
and  Oregon,  Washington  and  Ottawa,  are  witnesses  that  on  this 
American  continent  the  power  of  the  church  man  is  not  equal  to 
the  strain  of  the  world-field. 

This  imputation  of  failure  cannot  with  safety  be  blinked  by  the 
church.  There  is  no  use  denying  it.  The  facts  are  too  plain. 
And  there  is  no  use  obscuring  it  or  dismissing  it  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand.  There  it  is,  the  humiliating  and  dangerous  fact  that  the 
church  has  left  great  areas  of  life,  the  organized  community-life, 
almost  wholly  unevangelized.  The  notions  of  paganism  and  the 
motives  of  self-interest  have  not  been  driven  out  of  politics  and 
business  by  the  ideals  of  service  and  the  motives  of  love  enunciated 
by  Jesus. 

Those  ideals  and  motives  are  not  matters  for  statutory  enactment. 
They  must  be  incarnated  in  living  persons.  Their  true  expression 
by  the  church  is  not  through  church  creeds  and  church  resolutions 
but  in  and  through  church  men.  The  men  of  the  church  must 
live  in  the  world,  in  its  politics  and  in  its  trade,  the  life  the  church 
conserves.  The  kingdoms  of  civic  administration  and  of  national 
government  will  not  become  the  kingdoms  of  Jesus  Christ  unless 
and  until  the  men  of  the  church  go  in  and  possess  the  land — able 
to  match  wits  with  wits,  to  meet  strategy  with  strategy,  and  to 
measure  against  the  endurance  of  selfish  greed  the  superior  en¬ 
durance  of  unselfish  public  service. 

This  is  the  business  of  the  church  man  rather  than  of  the  church. 
As  an  organized  institution  the  church  has  no  more  right  to 
dominate  the  state  than  has  the  organized  liquor  traffic  or  electric 
trust.  The  state  can  know  no  “imperium  in  imperio.”  The  unit 
of  the  state  is  the  individual  citizen.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the 
church  to  develop  in  that  citizen  such  a  character  and  to  dominate 
him  with  such  convictions  that  he  will  hold  his  place  and  count 
for  one  in  all  the  relationships  and  responsibilities  of  civic  and 
political  life.  If  he  is  a  church  man  he  should  be  a  terror  to 
evil-doers  and  a  praise  to  those  that  do  well.  That  is  his  obligation. 
To  make  that  obligation  seem  to  church  men  all  over  America 
to  be  not  only  personal  but  imperative  is  one  of  the  objects  to  which 
The  Continent  is  devoted  J.  A.  Macdonald 


The  Wayfarer 


At  Oberammergau 

HE  best  teacher  is  taught  by  the  plain  people. 

The  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  made  pilgrimage  to 
Oberammergau  during  the  past  summer  puts  that  event  among  the 
signs  of  the  times  which  the  thinking  person  should  observe. 

To  describe  the  Passion  Play  is  beyond  the  Wayfarer’s  present 
purpose,  if  not  beyond  his  power.  Those  wonderful  tableaux — Old 
Testament  prefigurations  of  the  New  Testament  teaching — are  to 
be  dealt  with  only  in  superlatives.  They  are  masterpieces  of 
color  and  posing.  At  no  point  was  there  a  jarring  note  in  the 
tints  and  tones-.  No  wigs  or  cosmetics  or  other  “make  up”  except 
costume  is  permitted. 

There  is  a  startling  contrast  between  the  back  door  and  the  stage 
front  of  this  great  village  theater.  Those  men  and  women  entered 
the  building  from  the  rear  as  slouching,  commonplace  peasants; 
they  trod  the  stage  in  front  as  priests  and  kings  and  heroes.  The 
shy  waitress  who  had  served  the  visitor's  breakfast  cannot  be 
recognized  among  the  tragic  women  at  the  cross.  But  she  is  there. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Passion  Play  is  the  consuming  interest  of  Oberammergau. 
For  it  the  people  live.  To  be  counted  worthy  to  bear  an  honorable 
part  in  it  is  the  supreme  ambition  of  the  villagers.  The  Christus 
must  be,  first  of  all,  a  good  man — as  true  as  possible  to  the  type. 
One  efficient  Mary  lost  her  part  because  she  had  become  haughty ! 
Concentration  upon  the  sublime  story  of  the  passion  is  beyond 
doubt  the  reason  why  the  placid  faces  which  greet  one  on  Oberam- 
mergau’s  streets  spell  gentleness  and  goodness. 

All  the  little  children — and  nearly  everybody  else  except  the 
married  women — either  have,  or  hope  to  have,  a  part  in  the  play. 
The  cherubic  lad  with  long  hair  rolling  from  beneath  his  green 
alpine  hat,  who  carried  the  Wayfarer’s  luggage  to  his  place  of 
sojourn,  was  the  Benjamin  of  one  of  the  tableaux.  The  little  girl 
who  sold  him  post  cards  by  the  statue  of  the  crucifixion  which 
King  Ludwig  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  play,  was  not  one  of 
the  children  whom  he  had  heard  cry,  “Hosanna !”  on  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem;  but  her  turn  comes  tomorrow.  All  the  children 
of  the  town  were  utilized  in  three  relays.  “What  an  inspiration  to 
those  children !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wayfarer. 

*  *  *  *  Jj: 

The  Wayfarer  himself  wondered  how  many  of  the  hundreds 
of  visiting  preachers  took  to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  life  of  good 
Father  Daisenberger,  the  village  priest  who,  about  a  century  ago, 
recast  the  text  of  the  play  into  its  present  noble  form,  and  so  im¬ 
pressed  his  personality  on  the  people  that  his  birthday  is  still  kept 
in  Oberammergau.  He  was  content  to  express  his  life  intensively, 
resisting  all  allurements  to  go  to  a  “broader  field.”  Without  him, 
this  decennial  representation  would  not  be  the  world  influence  that 
it  now  is. 

More  wonderful  than  the  Christus,  to  the  Wayfarer’s  mind,  is 
the  present  director  and  autocrat  of  the  play,  whose  word  is  law 
as  to  the  last  stitch  of  embroidery  on  the  high  priest’s  magnificent 
gown,  the  gestures  of  Judas  in  his  remorse,  or  the  intonations  of 
Pilate  in  his  scorn  of  the  sanhedrin.  Ludwig  Lang  did  not  have 
to  go  to  London  or  Berlin  for  a  great  career;  he  had  the  eyes 
to  see  his  work  nearer  home.  Never  was  Emerson’s  saying,  about 
the  world’s  making  a  pathway  to  the  door  of  the  capable  man, 
more  graphically  illustrated. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Passion  Play  sheds  real  illumination  on  the  Bible  story — 
as  by  the  visualization  of  the  malignity  and  dogged  persistence  of 
the  sanhedrin’s  plotting  for  the  death  of  the  Nazarene.  But  the 
greatest  thing  taught,  when  4,000  reverent  persons  gather  for  eight 
hours  in  one  day,  is  the  lesson  of  the  universality  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  the  power  of  his  life  over  diverse  peoples. 

The  sob  that  broke  over  the  multitude  as  Jesus  bade  farewell  to 
his  mother  at  Bethany  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  sob,  nor  a 
Protestant  sob;  it  was  the  universal  appeal  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
At  the  climax  of  the  day,  when  the  buffeted  Hero  drags  his  sore- 
spent  body,  beneath  a  heavy  cross,  along  the  road  to  Calvary,  the 
callous  soldiers  goading  him  the  while,  there  were  tears  streaming 
down  many  faces — here  a  burly  Roman  priest,  there  an  ascetic 
Angelican,  in  front  a  crabbed  New  England  spinster,  to  the  right 
a  woman  in  widow's  weeds. 

It  was  humanity’s  testimony  of  the  tear.  The  Wayfarer. 
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The  World  Missionary  Conference 

At  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  14=24,  1910 

By  Rev.  Frank  W.  Padelford 


HE  World  Missionary  Conference  has 
passed  into  history,  but  its  works  must 
follow  it.  It  has  been  in  every  sense  a 
great  Conference  of  the  Christian  church. 
No  one  will  question  that.  Some  go  so  far 
as  to  say  the  greatest  Conference  since  Nicea.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  one  who  has  attended  its  sessions,  caught  its 
spirit  and  seen  its  vision,  to  deny  this  assertion. 
Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  its  composition,  its 
discussions,  its  findings,  or  its  spirit,  its  greatness  and 
importance  to  the  Church  of  Christ  can  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned1. 

It  has  brought  together  not  less  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  women  who  now  believe,  if  they  ever 
doubted  before,  that  the  real  business  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  is  to  present  Christ  ito  every  man  in  the 
world;  that  it  has  but  one  mission  and  that  is  world¬ 
wide.  There  have  been  in  attendance  twelve  hundred 
official  delegates  appointed  by  nearly  every  Protestant 
missionary  society  in  Christendom.  These  have  been 
supplemented!  by  two  thousand  other  representatives 
of  these  societies.  They  have  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  from  South 
America  and  South  Africa,  from  China,  Japan,  Ko¬ 
rea,  Burma,  India,  from  Australia  and  Australasia, 
from  the  Fiji  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides;  in  faot 
from  every  land  where  the  cross  of  Christ  has  gone. 
It  has  been  an  ecumenical  conference  in  every  sense. 

No  better  place  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
holding  of  such  a  conference.  Edinburgh  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  and  we  have 
seen  it  at  its  very  best.  The  usual  clouds  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  parted  and  sunshine  has  been  almost  perpet¬ 
ual.  The  people  of  the  city  have  opened  their 
churches  and  their  homes  and  their  hearts  and  given 
us  a  royal  reception  such  as  could  come  only  from 
those  who  possess  the  gift  of  hospitality. 

Edinburgh  being  the  citadel  of  British  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  is  wonderfully  well  supplied  with  large,  commodi¬ 
ous,  comfortable  halls.  Each  branch  of  the  church 
has  a  hall  for  the  annual  sessions  of  the  general  as¬ 
semblies.  These  have  all  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Conference.  The  seating  is  arranged  for  debating, 
the  benches  on  three  sides  of  a  rectangle  facing  the 
moderator’s  platform. 

The  Conference  has  been  entertained  literally  by 
Scotch  Presbyterianism.  The  official  sessions,  those 
attended  by  the  authorized  delegates,  have  been  held 
in  the  beautiful  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Free 
Church.  Situated  on  the  Mound,  where  it  nestles  be¬ 
neath  the  protection  of  (the  great  castle,  manned  by 
hundreds  of  plaided  Scotsmen,  it  overlooks  the  mag¬ 
nificent  gardens  of  Princess  Street,  claimed  by  every 
Scotchman  to  be  the  finest  street  in  Europe.  These 
official  sessions  have  been  supplemented  by  daily  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  representatives  in  Synod  Hall,,  formerly 
the  meeting  place  of  the  synod  of  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  before  the  union  took  place,  some  sev¬ 
en  years  ago.  Other  daily  sessions  have  been  held  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  established  (Presbyterian) 
church  of  Scotland.  There  has  been  a  premium  on 
seats  at  every  session  and  thousands  have  been  refus¬ 
ed  admission.  Judged  by  what  one  has  seen  at  home 
one  is  scarcely  prepared  for  such  manifestations  of 
interest  in  the  subject  which  convenes  this  conference. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  a  study  of  the 
personality  of  the  Conference.  It  has.  brought  to¬ 
gether  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Christian  Church 
—men  who  by  their  work  or  their  message  have  long 


been  familiar  to  us.  The  archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  of  York  have  lent  their  presence,  presided  at 
sessions,  and  taken  part  in  the  discussions,  there  aie 
bishops  without  number.  The  short  trousers,  padded 
leggings  and  black  aprons  have  faced  you  at  every 
turn.  It  is  doubtful  if  Edinburgh  ever  saw  so  many 
clerical  frocks  and  “dog  collars.”  Certainly  the  Am¬ 
erican  delegates  never  did1.  But  the  high  dignitaries 
have  been  outnumbered  by  the  hundreds  of  mission¬ 
aries  fresh  from  the  firing  lines,  men  who  have  been 
in  the  actual  conflict.  These  have  been  supplemented 
by  not  a  few  natives,  the  product  of  Christianity,  who 
have  come  from  Asia  and  Africa  to  bear  living  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  reality  of  the  work  which  the  Christian 
Church  is  doing  in  heathen  lands,  and  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  no  men  have  made  a  finer  impression  nor  re¬ 
ceived  a  more  cordial  reception  than  these  men  from 
the  East.  Among  them  are  Yugora  Chiba,  dean 
of  our  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Japan,  and 
Professor  Tsang  Ding  Tong,  of  our  Union  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Shanghai. 

Our  list  of  Baptist  delegates  also  includes  Rev. 
Thang  Khan,  pastor  at  Tura,  Assam,  Professor  Ah 
Sou  of  the  Rangoon  College  and  the  Rev.  John.  Ran- 
giah  whom  his  own  church  in  India  sent  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  South  Africa.  If  American  Baptists  could  see 
and  hear  these  products  of  our  missionary  work  they 
would  have  a  renewed  confidence  in  the  reality  of 
the  work  which  the  church  is  doing  in  the  far  East. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  inspiration  to  see  and 
hear  some  of  the  great  men  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Among  them  ought  to  be  named,  first.  Bishop 
Moule  of  Durham.  He  has  stirred  the  heart  of  many 
an  American  Christian  by  his  commentaries  and 
books  of  devotion.  He  has  more  than  once  stirred 
the  hearts  of  this  great  assembly  as  he  has  led  us  in 
prayer  and  intercession.  His  beautiful  Christian 
spirit  has  been  a  benediction  to  the  Conference. 

Almost  as  familiar  to  us  is  the  Bishop  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  better  known  in  America  as  Canon  Core.  By 
his  clear,  lucid  thinking  he  has  more  than  once  brought 
the  Conference  to  itself.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe 
is  known  to  every  Northfield  visitor.  The  most  heart¬ 
searching  messages  of  the  whole  Conference  have 
come  from  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton  and  Professor  James 
Denny,  as  they  have  led  us  to  see  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  great  problem  of  missions  is  to  be 
found  in  our  own  personal  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

Americans  have  been  impressed  with  the  interest 
in  missions  of  many  of  the  leading  laymen  of  Britain, 
such  men  as  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Sir  Andrew 
Frazer,  Lord  Reay,  former  secretary  for  India,  Sir 
Kenneth  MacCurran,  and  the  Master  of  Polworth. 

The  continent  has  sent  a  large  number  of  dele¬ 
gates.  Considering  the  comparative  weakness  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  on  the  continent  their  attendance  has  been 
most  impressive.  Perhaps  the  leading  man  among 
them  is  Pastor  Julius  Richter  of  Germany.  But  no 
one  deserves  more  honor  than  the  Baptist  pastor  in 
Moscow  who  has  eight  times  suffered  imprisonment 
for  his  devotion  in  preaching  the  faith  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire. 

The  list  of  American  delegates  has  already  been 
published  and  there  is  no  need  for  repetition.  Our 
missionary  societies  have  been  strongly  represented. 
The  American  representatives  have  apparently  com¬ 
mended  themselves  most  highly  to  the  Conference. 
On  no  two  men  has  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
been  focussed  more  strongly  than  upon  John  R.  Mott 
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and  Robert  E.  Speer.  Mr.  Mott  has  presided  at  all 
the  day’s  sessions  when  the  Conference  has  been  sit¬ 
ting  to  receive  reports.  Mr.  Speer  has  appealed  won- 
derfully  to  the  British  people  because  of  the  direct¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  of  his  message.  He  has  been  call¬ 
ed  to  make  more  addresses  than  any  other  man.  It 
was  a  disappointment  to  Americans  that  our  most  il¬ 
lustrious  citizen  could  not  have  attended  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  he  had  expected,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
called  home  by  the  marriage  of  his  son.  He  sent, 
however,  a  splendid  letter  to  the  Conference.  The 
most  prominent  American  in  attendance  was  Hon. 
W.  J.  Bryan.  The  public  advocacy  of  missions  since 
his  return  from  the  East  made  his  words  most  wel¬ 
come.  His  addtess  at  one  of  the  evening  sessions  be¬ 
fore  a  great  congregation  was  however  a  distinct 
disappointment,  for  instead  of  relating  what  his  own 
eyes  had  seen  of  mission  work  he  preached  a  sermon 
with  twelve  heads  on  the  Christian  life.  His  address 
at  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject  of  peace  created, 
however,  a  much  more  favorable  impression. 

Many  Americans  have  addressed  the  Conference 
during  the  discussions  and  it  seems  to  be  the  unani¬ 
mous  testimony,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  overhear 
it,  that  no  representatives  have  commended  themselves 
more  highly,  because  of  the  directness  of  their  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  conciseness  and  clearness  with  which 
their  points  have  been  made. 

This  is  the  third  great  missionary  Conference,  the 
last  one  being  the  Ecumenical  Conference  held  in  New 
York  in  1900.  But  this  has  differed  from  its  pre¬ 
decessors  in  many  respects.  It  has  been  a  distinctly 
deliberative  body.  It  has  assembled  not  to  listen  to 
addresses,  though  addresses  have  been  made,  but  to 
consider  and  discuss  in  a  most  thorough  way  the  great 
and  intricate  problems  of  missionary  work.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  have  related  not  so  much  to  the  development 
of  interest  at  home  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  work 
abroad.  It  has  been  pre-eminently  a  Conference  of 
experts,  a  council  of  war.  We  have  faced  from  day 
to  day  the  questions  of  missionary  administration  and 
propaganda  and  they  have  been  discussed  by  (the  men 
and  women  who  are  actually  doing  the  work.  We  have 
discussed  facts  and  not  theories. 

But  the  real  value  of  the  Conference  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  discussions  during  the  sessions  as  in  the 
work  of  preparation  which  preceded  the  Conference, 
and  for  this  reason  the  real  value  of  the  Conference 
will  be  available  for  those  who  remained  at  home  as 
well  as  for  those  who  attended.  For  two  years  many 
leading  men  in  the  Christian  Church  all  over  the  world 
have  been  considering  in  a  most  thorough,  painstak¬ 
ing  manner  the  problems  of  missions.  They  have 
been  divided  into  eight  commissions,  and  each  com¬ 
mission  has  considered  some  one  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  They  have  engaged  in  an  immense  correspond¬ 
ence,  especially  with  men  at  the  front,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  mass  of  expert  testimony  that  would  fill  many 
volumes.  This  testimony  they  have  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  and  digested  and  from  it  they  have  prepared  a 
series  of  exhaustive  reports,  which  deal  with  nearly 
every  phase  of  the  question.  This  is  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  exhaustive  study  of  missions  that  has  ever 
been  made  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject.  These  reports  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  and  ought  to  find  their  way  into  the 
study  of  evSry  minister  and  many  a  layman.  There 
will  be  no  excuse  hereafter  for  ignorance  regarding 
the  work  in  the  non-Christian  world.  It  is  impossible 
to  overstate  the  value  of  this  work  which  has  been 
done.  No  one  can  estimate  it  correctly  until  he  has 
taken  the  reports  in  his  own  hands  and  examined 
them  critically. 

Some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  work  may  be 
gained  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  commissions. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  each  report  will  comprise 
a  volume  of  300  to  400  pages. 


I.  Carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  the  non-Christian 
world. 

II.  The  Church  in  the  Mission  Field. 

III.  Education  in  relation  to  the  Christianization  of 
National  Life. 

IV.  The  Missionary  Message  in  relation  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions. 

V.  The  Preparation  of  the  Missionaries. 

VI.  The  Home  Base  of  Missions. 

VII.  Missions  and  Governments. 

VIII.  Co-operation  and  the  Promotion  of  Unity. 
These  reports  formed  the  basis  of  the  discussions. 

A  daily  “agenda”  was  prepared  from  the  reports  by 
the  Business  Committee,  outlining  the  subjects  which 
would  be  taken  up  for  discussion  and  speakers  were 
expected  to  confine  themselves  to  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion.  This  insured  a  much  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  consideration  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  Those  who  desired  to 
take  part  in  a  discussion  secured  from  the  ushers 
cards  upon  which  they  wrote  their  names,  addresses, 
positions,  and  the  subject  upon  which  they  wished  to 
speak.  From  the  cards  thus  handed  in  the  chairman 
chose  such  as  he  desired  to  call  upon.  Each  speaker 
was  allowed  seven  minutes  and  the  chairman  permit¬ 
ted  no  one  to  over-run  his  time.  This  method  gave 
scores  of  men  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  the  chair¬ 
man  announced  at  the  close  of  each  day  that  he  had 
cards  enough  in  his  hands  to  prolong  the  discussion 
many  hours.  There  was  no  wasted  time,  but  little 
repetition  and  few  vain  words. 

I  shall  make  no  effort  to  report  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference.  Such  communications  make  poor 
reading  and  interest  few  people.  It  is  my  purpose 
rather  to  present  the  outstanding  facts  regarding  the 
Conference  and  to  reveal  its  spirit  and  findings.  Those 
who  desire  to  read  a  full  report  will  be  able  to  do 
so  in  September  when  the  official  report  is  issued 
containing  every  word  that  was  uttered.  My  purpose 
is  rather  to  give  you  the  impressions  of  an  eyewit¬ 
ness.  The  first  regular  session  of  the  Conference 
was  preceded  by  several  social  functions.  On  Mon¬ 
day  evening  the  Lord  Provost  (Mayor)  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  gave  a  reception  to  the  delegates.  It  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  large  assembly  and  the  visitors  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  elite  of  Scotland.  Tuesday 
noon  the  President  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Edinburgh 
gave  a  luncheon  to  the  Baptist  delegates.  This  was 
pronounced  a  most  delightful  occasion.  My  failure 
to  reach  the  city  until  Tuesday  evening  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  >to  give  personal  impressions  of  these 
social  gatherings. 

The  first  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  Assembly  Hall  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organization,  when  officers  were  elected  and 
rules  of  order  adopted.  The  officers  who  were  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  executive  committee  and  have  been  serv¬ 
ing  the  Conference  in  the  work  of  preparation  for  the 
past  two  years  were  confirmed.  The  President,  who, 
however,  presided  at  only  one  session  after  the  open¬ 
ing,  was  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur¬ 
leigh,  K.  T.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  laymen  of 
Scotland,  who  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  The  Vice  Presidents  were  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Reay  G.  C.  S.  I.,  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Sir  John  H.  Kennaway,  C.  B.  M.  P.,  and  Sir  An¬ 
drew  H.  L.  Frazer,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  LL.  D.,  three  of  the 
strongest  Christian  men  in  Britain.  It  meant  much 
to  the  Conference  to  have  actively  associated  with  it 
such  representative  men.  They  were  constantly  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  were  frequently  heard. 

None  of  these  men,  however  presided  at  the  day 
sessions  when  the  Conference  was  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  and1  sat  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Mott 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  and  presided 
throughout  the  Conference.  He  proved  to  be  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  assemblies  and  presided  with  grace,  dignity  and 
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firmness  and  won  the  commendation  of).  A  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  was  organized  from  tlnncmbership 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  constary  in  session 
and  had  in  charge  the  direction  of  the  biness  of  the 
Conference.  It  proved  a  most  excellei  plan  and 
much  valuable  time  was  saved  to  the  Con  fence. 

Following  the  business  meeting  a  spe\l  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  wa.hcld  when 
the  University  conferred  the  following  Inorary  de¬ 
grees  upon  the  delegates  to  the  Confererl; — Honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Divinity  (D.D.)  Degree ;  lev.  K.  C. 
Chatterji,  India;  Rev.  W.  Douglas  Mackczie,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Hartford1  Theological  Seminary ;  lev.  F.  L. 
Hawks  Pott,  Principal  of  St.  John  Col  lege  Shanghai ; 
Pastor  Julius  Richter,  Germany;  Rev.  Caon  C.  H. 
Robinson,  England;  Robert  E.  Speer,  Aisrica  (the 
third  time  in  its  history  when  the  Uniarsity  has 
conferred  this  degree  on  a  layman)  ;  Rev  R.  Ward- 
law  Thompson,  England ;  Wrn.  J.  Wanech,  Ger¬ 
many.  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.  t|)  Degree, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Rev.  T.  Haada,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Doshisha  University,  Japan  ;  Hon. Seth  Low, 
New  York;  Professor  Carl  Meinhoff,  Gen  any;  John 
R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  J.  A.  Beave,  U.  S.  A. 
This  action  of  the  University  was  recogiized  as  a 
most  gracious  tribute  to  the  Conference. 

The  first  formal  session  of  the  Confereme  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening  when  the  great  Assembly  Hall 
was  completely  filled.  Lord  Balfour  presided  and 
made  the  opening  address.  A  most  gracious  message 
was  read  from  King  George.  The  Conference  receiv¬ 
ed  this  splendid  letter  from  his  majesty  with  dignified 
enthusiasm.  The  reading-  of  the  letter  was  followed  by 
addresses  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  “The 
Central  Place  of  Missions  in  the  Life  of  the  Church” 
and  by  Robert  E.  Speer,  D.  D.,  on  “Christ  the  Leader 
of  the  Missionary  Work  of  the  Church.” 

Wednesday  morning  the  Conference  settled  down  to 

its  real  business  and  until  the  close  on  Thursday  of 

the  following  week  gave  each  morning  from  9.45  to 
1  and  each  afternoon  from  2.30  to  4.30  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  reports  of  the  commissions,  taking  one 
report  each  day,  except  Sunday.  The  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  in  their  “agenda”  each  day  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  report  that  most  needed  discussion,  and 
the  Conference  listened  to  one  man  after  another  as 
for  seven  minutes  he  presented  his  ideas.  As  nearly 
every  man  who  spoke  was  an  expert  and  spoke  from 
experience,  what  might  seem  to  have  been  a  long- 
drawn  discussion  was  in  reality  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  great  missionary  problems.  This  was 
where  the  value  of  the  Conference  lay. 

Each  evening  a  more  popular  session  was  held, 
when  the  great  missionary  themes  were  discussed  by 
two  speakers.  These  sessions  were  presided  over  by 
such  men  as  Hon.  Seth  Low,  General  J.  A.  Beaver, 
Hon.  S.  B.  Capen,  Lord  Reay  and  others.  The 
speakers  included  Bishop  Bashford,  Rev.  W ardlaw 
Thompson,  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Gardner,  Bishop1  Roots, 
President  Ibuka,  Professor  James  Denney,  G.  Sher¬ 
wood  Eddy,  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton  and  others. 

Meanwhile  sessions  of  a  similar  character  were  be¬ 
ing  held  each  day  at  Synod  Hall,  except  that  here 
the  reports  were  presented  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
missions  but  no  discussions  from  the  floor  were  con¬ 
ducted. 

This  all  proved  a  pretty  strenuous  ten-day  period 
for  the  delegates  and  before  many  days  were  passed 
there  were  many  expressions  of  regret  that  such  con¬ 
stant  attendance  to  business  was  necessary.  But  the 
delegates  signified  that  they  were  there  for  work  and 
I  have  never  witnessed  such  faithful  attendance  at 
any  convention  before.  The  absentees  were  few. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  each  morning 
session  was  what  was  known  as  the  “Period  of  inter¬ 
cession,”  when  for  a  period  of  half  an  hour  the  Con¬ 
ference  dropped  its  discussion  and  gave  itself  to 


prayer.  Mr.  Mott  constantly  reminded  us  that  this 
was  the  most  important  feature  of  each  day  s  work. 
There  were  no  ordinary  digressions  for  prayer.  Wo 
American  delegate  will  ever  forget  these  periods.  He 
may  be  able  to  teach  our  English  friends  some  things, 
but  they  can  teach  us  a  vast  deal  about  devotion  and 
worship  and  prayer.  Many  an  American,  I  am  sure 
wished  that  he  might  live  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  de¬ 
votion  and  intercession  in  his  own  land. 

These  services  were  for  the  most  part  conducted 
by  the  strong  men  of  the  Established  Church.  Who 
will  ever  forget  the  hour  conducted  by  Bishop  Moule 
of  Durham?  It  must  be  confessed  that  one  of  the 
best  was  directed  by  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  of  Balti¬ 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  these  sessions.  The  leader  read  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Scriptures,  led  in  a  brief  prayer,  set 
before  us  the  great  needs  in  the  lands  for  which  we 
were  to  pray,  then  asked  us  to  bow  in  silent  prayer 
as  he  suggested  one  object  after  another  for  our  pe¬ 
tition,  giving  several  minutes  each1  time  for  silent  in¬ 
tercession.  These  were  deeply  impressive  hours,  and 
will  be  remembered  longer  than  any  other  feature, 
and  doubtless  will  be  the  most  fruitful  of  any  part,  ot 
the  Conference.  But  to  an  American  the  realization 
of  the  contrast  to  what  he  witnesses  at  home,  was 
most  painful — our  irreverential  attitude  as  we  siit  up¬ 
right  during  prayer  and  stare  about  our  habit  of 
cutting  those  parts  of  our  conventions  devoted  to  in¬ 
tercession.  Would  that  every  American  Christian 
could  attend  such  a  “Period  of  Intercession”  at  least 

once  in  his  life.  . 

If  one  were  asked  what  was  the  most  interesting 
day  of  the  Conference  I  should  reply  that  it  was  the 
day  when  we  discussed  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Christian  Unity.  It  was  the  only  day,  slnffu' 
larly,  when  there  was  the  slightest  indication  of  dis. 
sent,’  the  slightest  departure  from  a  perfect  spirit  of 
unity  For  the  most  part  the  discussion  went  on  in 
the  finest  Christian  spirit,  but  at  times  speakers  were 
made  aware  that  their  sentiments  were  not  meeting 
universal  acceptance.  The  difficulty  was  due  to  a  de¬ 
sire  of  the  high  church  Anglicans  to  include  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  church  in  any  plan  for  unity  of  action  in 
missionary  work.  The  discussion  was  very  largely 
between  representatives  of  the  high  church  and  the 
Evangelical  parties  in  the  Church  of  England,  though 
one  American  delegate  asserted  from  the  platform  that 
“the  Protestant  churches  of  America  are  not  yet  ready 
to  apologize  for  the  Reformation.”  The  discussion 
was  a  most  interesting  reflection  of  the  religious  situ¬ 
ation  in  England. 

But  aside  from  this  one  episode  the  discussion  re¬ 
vealed  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  unity  and  a  most 
surprising  desire  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  nearly  every  Protestant  church  to  unite  together 
in  one  concerted  plan  to  give  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  discussion  was  over  a  res¬ 
olution  submitted  by  Commission  VIII  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  International  Missionary  Committee  which 
should  continue  the  work  of  the  Conference.  This 
was  held  on  Tuesday.  The  delegates  had  already 
arisen  (to  such  a  spirit  of  unity  and  had  so  many  times 
expressed  their  desire  to  work  together  to  the  end 
that  the  world  might  believe,  that  discussion  over  the 
question  of  such  a  committee  seemed  almost  useless. 
Yet  the  discussion  went  on  all  day  in  the  most  in¬ 
tense  spirit.  It  was  the  most  gratifying  revelation 
which  one  could  have  of  the  absolute  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  churches  of  Christ  and  their  desire  to 
sink  all  non-essentials  in  their  effort  to  give  the  gospel 
to  every  man. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  hours  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  church  and  when  after  the  discussion  was 
finished  and  Mr.  Mott  arose  to  put  ithe  question  as 
to  whether  the  Conference  would  take  the  first  steps 
toward  the  perpetuation  of  itself  in  an  International 
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Missionary  Committee  the  feeling  was  most  intense. 
Everyone  recognized  that  it  was  one  of  the  critical 
moments  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  when 
the  chairman  put  the  question  “Shall  the  resolution 
be  adopted?”  The  whole  house  with  one  mighty 
voice  responded,  “Yea.”  There  was  not  a  negative 
vote.  Tire  sigh  of  relief  when  the  vote  was  taken 
was  audible.  Many  a  delegate  realized  that  this  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  important  vote  ever  reg¬ 
istered'  by  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  world1.  The  Doxology  was  then  sung.  The 
resolution  is  so  important  that  it  is  submitted  here¬ 
with  : 

“I.  That  a  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  be  appointed,  international 
and  representative  in  character,  to  carry  out,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Conference  itself,  which  are  inter-denom¬ 
inational  and  do  not  involve  the  idea  of  organic  and 
ecclesiastical  union,  the  following  duties: — 

“(i)  To  maintain  in  prominence  the  idea  of  the 
the  World1  Missionary  Conference  as  a  means  of  co¬ 
ordinating  missionary  work,  of  laying  sound  lines  for 
future  development,  and  of  generating  and  claiming 
by  corporate  action  fresh  stores  of  spiritual  force  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

“(2)  To  finish  any  further  investigations,  or  any 
formulation  of  the  results  of  investigations,  which 
may  remain  after  the  World  Missionary  Conference  is 
over,  and  may  be  referred  to  it. 

“(3)  To  consider  when  a  future  World  Missionary 
Conference  is  desirable,  and  to  make  the  initial  prep¬ 
arations. 

“(4)  To  devise  plans  for  maintaining  the  inter¬ 
course  which  the  World  Missionary  Conference  has 
stimulated  between  different  bodies  of  workers,  e.  g., 
by  literature  or  by  a  system  of  correspondence  and 
mutual  report,  or  the  like. 

“(5)  To  place  its  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Home  Boards  in  any  steps  which  they  may  be  led  to 
take  (in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  more 
than  one  Commission)  towards  closer  mutual  counsel 
and  practical  co-operation. 

“(6)  To  confer  with  the  Societies  and  Boards  as  to 
the  best  method  of  working  towards  the  formation 
of  such  a  permanent  International  Missionary  Com¬ 
mittee  as  is  suggested  by  the  Commissions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  by  various  missionary  bodies  apart  from 
the  Conference. 

“(7)  And  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  desirable 
to  carry  out,  by  the  formation  of  Special  Committees 
or  otherwise,  any  practical  suggestions  made  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissions. 

“II.  That  the  work  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
be  subject  to  the  proviso  stated  in  the  following  par¬ 
agraph  from  the  Report  of  Commission  VIII.  :— 

“  ‘If  the  formation  of  such  an  International  Commit¬ 
tee  is  accomplished,  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
World1  Missionary  Conference  should  be  authorized 
to  transfer  to  it,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  task  which  it 
has  itself  received  from  the  Conference;  but  if  an  In¬ 
ternational  Committee  be  not  formed,  the  Continua¬ 
tion  Committee  should,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  carry 
on  the  work  allotted  to  it.’ 

“III.  That  the  Continuation  Committee  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  35  members  of  the  World  Missionary  Confer¬ 
ence,  distributed  as  follows:— 10  from  North  Ameri¬ 
ca;  10  from  the  Continent  of  Europe;  10  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  and1  one  each  from  Australasia, 
China,  Japan,  India  and  Africa,  respectively. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Business  Committee  the 
Conference  on  the  following  day  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  Continuation  Committee. 

From  Great  Britain — Mrs.  Creighton,  Sir  Andrew 
Fraser,  Dr.  H.  T.  Hodgkin,  G.  W.  Macalpine,  Esq. ; 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Ogilvie,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ritson,  the  Rev. 
George  Robson,  D.  D. ;  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bish¬ 
op  of  Southwark,  D.  D. ;  Eugene  Stock,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L. ; 
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the  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  D.  D. 

From  North  America — The  Rev.  T.  S.  Barbour, 
D.  D. ;  the  Rev.  James  L.  Barton,  D.  D. ; 
the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.,  President 
Goucher,  the  Rev.  Bishop  Lambuth,  Mr.  Silas  M’Bee, 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  N.  W.  Rowell,  Esq.,  K.  C. ;  the 
Rev.  Canon  Tucker,  the  Rev.  Charles  Watson,  D.  D. 

From  the  Continent  of  Europe — Professor  Haus- 
sleiter  (Germany);  Dr.  Hennig  (Germany);  Herr 
Wurz  (Germany)  ;  Dr.  Richter  (Germany)  ;  Dr. 
Boegner  (France)  ;  Inspektor  Dahle  (Norway)  ;  Dr. 
Gunning  (Holland)  ;  Count  Moltke  (Denmark)  ;  Mis- 
sionsdirektor  Mustakallio  (Finland)  ;  Bishop  Tottie 
(Sweden). 

From  South  Africa — Professor  Marais. 

From  Australasia — The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Gippsland. 

From  Japan — Bishop  Honda. 

From  China — Mr.  Cheng  Ching-Yi. 

From  India — The  Rev.  Dr.  Chatter ji. 

With  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  appoint  their 
own  officers. 

This  was  of  course  the  most  important  action  taken 
by  the  Conference.  It  was  in  fact,  about  the  only 
formal  action  taken  but  the  results  of  this  may  be  so 
far-reaching  as  not  to  be  conceived  today. 

Before  the  Conference  adjourned,  however,  it  is¬ 
sued  two  letters,  one  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  and  one  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  non- 
Christian  lands.  These  are  so  important  that  they 
are  given  in  full  and  will  be  found  on  page  12  of 
this  issue  of  the  Watchman.  They  should  receive  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  Christian. 

The  last  session  on  Thursday  evening  was  most 
impressive.  It  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Andrew  Fra¬ 
zer  who  in  a  most  beautiful  spirit  plead  with  the 
Conference  that  we  should  take  Christ  with  us  back 
to  our  work  wherever  that  might  be,  as  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  secret  of  success.  This  was  followed  by  a  won¬ 
derful  service  of  thanksgiving  for  all  that  had  come 
to  us  in  these  days  and  to  the  world  through  Christ, 
a  service  conducted  similarly  to  the  periods  of  inter¬ 
cession  already  described.  Dr.  Mott  made  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress  and  then  led  in  a  service  of  dedication.  It  was 
a  serious  and  a  solemn  hour  in  the  life  of  every  dele¬ 
gate.  It  was  a  place  of  holy  resolves  and  serious  ded¬ 
ication.  Then  when  we  had  sung  a  hymn  we  went 
out.  The  great  Conference  was  ended  but  its  works 
must  follow  it. 

To  convey  the  spirit  of  such  a  gathering  as  this  to 
others  is  impossible.  I  have  given  only  its  impres¬ 
sions  on  me.  But  of  its  far-reaching  results  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  will  have  its  bearing  on  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  earth.  It  will  influence  the  administration  of  mis¬ 
sions  by  the  boards  at  home.  It  will  have  its  per¬ 
manent  effect  upon  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  pastors 
and  laymen  who  will  return  with  the  conviction  that 
after  all  the  giving  of  the  Gospel  to  men  who  have 
it  not  is  the  great  business  of  the  Christian  and  the 
church.  It  will  unite  the  entire  Christian  church  in 
a  fellowship  that  it  has  never  known  and  through 
a  united  work  will  bring  about  a  closer  union  than 
has  been  possible  for  centuries.  It  will  certainly  has¬ 
ten  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  great  desires  of 
Christ  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  Gospel  will  be  preach¬ 
ed  to  every  creature  and  his  church  shall  be  one. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Messages  From  the  World  Missionary 
Conference 

To  the  Members  of  the  Church  in  Christian  Lands. 
“Dear  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Grurch :— 

“We  members  of  the  World  Missionary  Confer¬ 
ence  assembled  in  Edinburgh  desire  to  send  you  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  lies  very  near  to  our  hearts.  During  the 
past  ten  days  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  close  and 
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continuous  study  of  the  position  of  Christianity  in  non- 
Christian  lands.  In  this  study  we  have  surveyed  the 
field  of  missionary  operation  and  the  forces  that  aie 
available  for  its  occupation.  For  two  years  we  have 
been  gathering  expert  testimony  about  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  Christian  missions,  and  this  testimony  has 
brought  home  to  our  entire  Conference  certain  con¬ 
clusions  which  we  desire  to  set  forth. 

“Our  survey  has  impressed  upon  us  the  momentous 
character  of  the  present  hour.  We  have  heard  from 
many  quarters  of  the  awakening  of  great  nations,  of 
the  opening  of  long-closed  doors,  and  of  movements 
which  are  placing  all  at  once  before  the  Church 
a  new  world  to  be  won  for  Christ.  The  next  ten  years 
will  in  all  probability  constitute  a  turning  point  in  hu¬ 
man  history,  and  may  be  of  more  critical  importance 
in  determining  the  spiritual  evolution  of  mankind  than 
many  centuries  of  ordinary  experience.  If  those  years 
are  wasted  havoc  may  be  wrought  that  centuries  are 
not  able  to  repair.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
rightly  used  they  may  be  among  the  most  glorious  in 
Christian  history. 

“We  have  therefore  devoted  much  time  to  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may  best  utilize  the 
existing  forces  of  missionary  enterprise  by  unifying 
and!  consolidating  existing  agencies,  by  improving  their 
administration  and  the  training  of  their  agents.  We 
have  done  everything  within  our  power  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  ;  and  in  this  endeavor  we 
have  reached  a  greater  unity  of  common  action  than 
has  been  attained  in  the  Christian  church  for  centuries. 

“But  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  us  that  we 
need  something  far  greater  than  can  be  reached  by 
any  economy  or  reorganization  of  the  existing  forces. 
We  need  supremely  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  great  trust  which  He  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  us  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  That 
trust  is  not  committed1  in  any  peculiar  way  to  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  or  to  societies,  or  to  us  as  members  of  this 
this  Conference.  It  is  committed  to  all  and  each  with¬ 
in  the  Christian  family ;  and  it  is  as.  incumbent  on  every 
member  of  the  church,  as  are  the  elementary  virtues 
of  the  Christian  life — faith,  hope  and  love.  That  which 
makes  a  man  a  Christian  makes  him  also1  a  sharei  in 
this  trust.  This  principle  is  admitted  by  us  all,  but 
we  need  to  be  aroused  to  carry  it  out  in  quite  a  new 
degree.  Just  as  a  a  great  national  danger  demands  a 
new  standard  of  patriotism  and  service  from  every 
citizen,  so  the  present  condition  of  the  world  and  the 
missionary  task  demands  from  every  Christian,  and 
from  every  congregation  a  change  in  the  existing 
scale  of  missionary  zeal  and  service,  and  the  elevation 
of  our  spiritual  ideal. 

“The  old  scale  and  the  old  ideal  were  framed  in 
view  of  a  state  of  the  world  which  has  ceased  to 
exist.  They  are  no  longer  adequate  for  the  new  world 
which  is  arising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

“It  is  not  only  for  the  individual  or  the  congrega¬ 
tion  that  this  new  spirit  is  demanded.  There  is  an  im¬ 
perative  spiritual  demand  that  national  life  and  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  whole  be  Christianized:  so  that  the  cntiie 
impact,  commercial  and  political,  now  of  the  west 
upon  the  east,  and  now  of  the  stronger  races  upon  the 
weaker,  may  confirm,  and  not  impair,  the  message  of 
the  missionary  enterprise. 

“The  providence  of  God  has  led  us  all  into  a  new 
world  of  opportunity,  of  danger,  and  of  duty. 

“God  is  demanding  of  us  all  a  new  order  of  life  of 
a  more  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  nature  than  the 
old.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  the  way  of  duty  is  the  way 
of  revelation,  there  is  certainly  implied,  in  this  impera¬ 
tive  call  of  duty,  a  latent  assurance  that  God  is  greater, 
more  loving,  nearer  and  more  available  for  our  help 
and  comfort  than  any  man  has  dreamed.  Assuredly, 
then,  we  are  called  to  make  new  discoveries  of  the 
grace  and  power  of  God,  for  ourselves,  for  the  church, 
and  for  the  world;  and,  in  the  strength  of  that  firmer 


and  bolder  faith  in  Him,  to  face  the  new  age  and  the 
new  task  with  a  new  consecration.’’ 

To  the  Members  of  the  Christian  Church  in  non- 
Christian  Lands. 

“Dear  Brethren  in  Christ: 

“We  desire  to  send  you  greeting  in  the  Lord  from 
the  World  Missionary  Conference  gathered  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  For  ten  days  we  have  been  _  associated  in 
prayer,  deliberation,- and  the  study  of  missionary  prob¬ 
lems,  with  the  supreme  purpose  of  making  the  work 
of  Christ  in  non-Christian  lands  more  effective,  and 
throughout  the  discussions  our  hearts  have  gone  forth 
to  you  in  fellowship  and  love. 

“Many  causes  of  thanksgiving  have  arisen  as  we 
have  consulted  together,  with  the  whole  of  the  mission 
field  clear  in  view.  But  nothing  has  caused  more  joy 
than  the  witness  borne  from  all  quarters  to  the  steady 
growth  in  numbers,  zeal,  and  power  of  the  rising 
Christian  church!  in  newly-awakening.  lands.  None 
have  been  more  helpful  in  our  deliberations  than  mem¬ 
bers  from  your  own  churches.  We  thank  God  for  the 
spirit  of  evangelistic  energy  which  you  are  showing, 
and  for  the  victories  that  are  being  won  thereby. 
We  thank  God  for  the  longing  after  unity  which  is  so 
prominent  among  you  and  is  one  of  our  own  deepest 
longings  today.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude 
for  all  the  inspiration  that  your  example  has  brought 
to  us  in  our  home-lands.  This  example  is  all  the  more 
inspiring  because  of  the  special  difficulties  that  beset 
the  glorious  position  which  you  hold  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  furnace  wherein  the  Christian  church  is 

being  tried.  .  ,  , 

“Accept  our  profound  and  loving  sympathy,  and  be 
assured  of  our  confident  hope  that  God  will  bring  you 
out  of  your  fiery  trial  as  a  finely-tempered  weapon 
which  can  accomplish  His  work  in  the  conversion  of 
your  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  you  alone  who  can  ulti¬ 
mately  finish  this  work:  the  word  that  under  God  con¬ 
vinces  your  own  people  must  be  your  word ;  and  the 
life  which  will  win  them  for  Christ  must  be  the  lite 
of  holiness  and  moral  power  as  set  forth  by  you  who 
are  men  of  their  own  race.  But  we  rejoice  to  be  fellow- 
helpers  with  you  in  the  work,  and  to  know  that  you 
are  being  more  and  more  empowered  by  Gods  giace 
to  take  the  burden  of  it  upon  your  own  shoulders. 
Take  up  that  responsibility  with  increasing  eagerness, 
dear  brethren,  and  secure  from  God  the  power  to  carry 
through  the  task;  then  we  may  see  great  marvels 
wrought  beneath  our  own  eyes. 

“Meanwhile  we  rejoice  also  to  be  learning  much 
ourselves  from  the  great  peoples  whom  our  Lord  is 
now  drawing  to  Himself;  and  we  look  for  a  licher 
faith  to  result  for  all  from  the  gathering  of  the  na¬ 
tions  to  Him.  ,  , 

“There  is  much  else  in  our  hearts  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  say,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  one 
further  matter,  and  that  the  most  vital  of  all. 

“A  strong  co-operation  in  prayer  binds  together  m 
one  all  the  Empire  of  Christ.  Pray,  therefore,  for  us, 
the  Christian  communities  in  home-lands,  as  we  pray 
for  you:  remember  our  difficulties  before  God  as  we 
remember  yours,  that  He  may  grant  to  each  of  us  the 
help  that  we  need,  and  to  both  of  us  together  that  fel¬ 
lowship  in  the  Body  of  Christ  which  is  according  to 
His  blessed  Will.’’ 

n  «  *  « 

A  single  winter  spent  in  reading  the  Minor  Proph¬ 
ets  under  the  guidance  of  George  Adam  Smith  is 
worth  years  of  vague  exhortation.  Three  months 
spent  in  the  study  of  Hbsea  is  the  best  preparation 
for  work  among  the  poor.  Six  months  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Psalms,  with  the  church  hymnal  lying  in 
the  rack,  would  be  an  eye-opener  to  young  people— 
and  probably  lead  to  the  demand  for  a  new  hymn-book. 
— President  Faunce. 
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Bible  Study 


The  International  Lesson 

July  24,  1910.  The  Transfiguration.  Matt.  17:1-8, 
14-20.  Golden  Text.  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
who  I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  Him.  Matt.  17:  5. 

The  transfiguration  of  Jesus  was  partly  for  Him¬ 
self  and  partly  for  His  disciples.  It  occurred  on  one 
of  those  occasions  when  He  had  drawn  apart  to  com¬ 
mune  with  His  Father  and  He  received  this  exalted 
experience  as  preparatory  for  the  period  of  suffering 
and  sacrifice.  He  spoke  with  Moses  and  Elijah  of  His 
decease  at  Jerusalem  and  thus  gained  additional  as¬ 
surance  in  His  great  act  of  obedience.  He  obtained 
comfort  and  power  to  endure  the  cross.  In  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  He  again  renewed  His  soul  in  faith  for 
the  final  and  imminent  crisis. 

To  the  disciples  the  transfiguration  served  to  show 
the  real  glory  of  their  Master  and  prepared  them  for 
the  coming  tragic  events  that  led  to>  His  death.  It  re¬ 
vealed  Jesus  in  His  fullness  of  divine  grace,  and  years 
afterward  Peter  said,  “We  were  eye  witnesses  of  His 
majesty.”  John  also  wrote  “We  beheld  His  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.”  The  witnessing  disciples  saw  Him 
in  converse  with  two  heavenly  visitants  and  perceived 
that  Moses  and  Elijah  endorsed  Him1  and  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  Himi  in  His  death  at  Jerusalem.  Their 
Master  was  between  them  and  superior  to  them  in 
glory. 

The  Inner  Glory  of  Jesus,  vss.  1-2. 

The  three  disciples  who  were  favored  with  this 
more  intimate  experience  with  Jesus  were  those  who 
were  most  spiritual  in  their  disposition.  They  were 
prepared  to  appreciate  what  the  other  disciples  could 
not.  They  had  an  exalted  privilege.  They  had  a 
vision  of  their  Masters  glory.  We  also  may  have 
inner  and  closer  visions  of  our  Lord  if  we  are  prayer¬ 
ful,  faithful  and  diligent.  Jesus  said  that  if  any  man 
would  keep  Hisi  word  He  would  manifest  Himself 
unto  him.  There  are  promises  of  more  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  and  more  loving  relation  to  Him  if  we  prepare 
ourselves  for  it  and  are  capable  of  receiving  His  con¬ 
fidences. 

The  glory  of  Jesus  was  not  shed  upon  Him  but 
seemed  to  burst  through  Him1  and  shine  forth.  He  was 
filled  with  grace  and  truth.  His  very  garments  were 
irradiated  with  the  luminous  virtue  of  His  spirit.  One 
of  the  narrators  tells  us  that  the  transfiguration  oc¬ 
curred  while  Jesus  was  praying.  He  was  charged 
with  the  glory  of  God  which  shone  forth.  Yet  the 
disciples  recognized  later  that  this  special  display  of 
glory  was  only  a  manifestation  of  the  glory  that  dwelt 
in  Him  all  the  time. 

This  glory  of  God  had  at  times  illuminated  Old 
Testament  saints  and  it  has  also'  irradiated  the  faces 
and  shed  grace  upon  the  forms  of  Christian  people. 
The  effect  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  upon  the  stolid 
and  sordid  faces  of  pagans  is  very  noticeable.  The 
effect  of  prayer  and  holy  thinking  is  to  transform 
ordinary  Christians  and  show  a  more  manifest  expres¬ 
sion  of  heavenly  grace. 

The  Rapture  of  the  Disciples,  vss.  4-9. 

Peter,  ever  ready  with  his  tongue  and  quick  to  act, 
spoke,  but  in  a  dazed  manner.  It  was  a  moment  of 
rapture  and  joy,  so  different  from  their  experience 
out  in  the  hard  and  unbelieving  world.  Fie  would 
have  hbd  the  experience  permanent.  But  his  words 
were  trivial  for  such  a  solemn  occasion.  Then  came 
the  luminous  cloud  that  in  Jewish  history  indicated 
the  approach  of  the  divine  presence  and  glory  and  out 
of  this  cloud  came  the  words  that  were  awe  inspiring. 
Instinctively  the  disciples  fell  prostrate  and  covered 
their  faces  in  holy  fear.  Out  of  this  dazed1  and  trance¬ 
like  state  they  were  at  length  awakened  by  Jesus  and 


then  they  found  that  the  vision  had  passed  and  they 
were  alone  with  their  Master.  This  experience  was 
private  and  for  their  own  personal  comfort  and  in¬ 
spiration  as  well  as  His.  They  were  to  keep  it  secret 
until  later,  when  it  could  be  appreciated  and  used  as 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  proofs  concerning  Him. 

Work  Needed  as  Well  as  Worship,  vss.  14-20. 

Delightful  as  was  the  rapture  on  the  mountain 
away  from  men  the  cross  was  to  be  taken  up  and 
service  for  men  again  resumed.  Down  in  the  plain 
was  a  scene  of  human  distress.  Jesus  was  needed. 
The  disciples  on  the  plain  had  shown  their  lack  of 
spiritual  power  to  help  human  ills.  The  sneering 
crowd,  the  doubting  father,  the  helpless  disciples 
showed  a  lack  of  the  spirit  of  faith  that  was  necessary 
for  relief,  and  Jesus  was  distressed  at  the  state  of  un¬ 
belief  that  confronted  Him.  In  weariness  of  heart 
at  such  evidence  of  unbelief  He  asked  for  the  child  to 
be  brought  to1  Him  and  cast  out  the  evil  spirit. 

He  told  the  disappointed  and  discomfited  dis¬ 
ciples  that  their  failure  was  due  to  lack  of  the  faith 
that  could  handle  such  a  case,  yet  admitted  that  it  was 
a  very  hard  one  and  needed  a  great  deal  of  spiritual 
power  through  prayer  in  order  to  treat  it. 

The  world’s  misery  calls  for  the  church's  helpful 
service.  The  devotional  services  of  a  church  in  its 
beautiful  house  of  worship,  with  elevation  of  thought 
and  inspiration  of  heart  are  so  delightful  and  full  of 
religious  rapture  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  sit  and 
sing  one’s  soul  away  to  everlasting  bliss.  But  there  is 
outside  misery  in  the  sin,  the  suffering,  the  sickness, 
the  crime,  the  poverty  and  the  ungodliness  of  men. 
The  cry  of  the  children,  the  cry  of  the  prisoner,  the 
cry  of  the  bereaved  call  for  Christian  aid,  and  after 
the  exalted  seasons  of  prayer  and  exposition  which 
one  enjoys  at  meetings  and  conventions  there  must  be 
a  descent  into  the  midst  of  society  and  a  hand  of  help 
with  the  power  of  God.  Convention  Christianity 
is  all  right  in  its  season  and  for  its.  real  object,  but  it 
must  be  followed  by  practical  service  to  men. 

Church  Mid-Week  Meeting 

July  20,  1910.  Relationships:  The  Temperance  Issue. 

Prov.  20:  1;  23:  29-30.  Hab.  2:  15.  Eph.  5:  18. 

1  Cor.  6:  10.  Heb.  12:  12-13. 

In  the  relationships  of  life  it  is  essential  that  a  man 
should  keep  himself  pure  from  evil,  not  merely  for  his 
own  welfare,  but  also  for  his  influence  over  others. 
We  are  all  bound  up  together  and  our  actions  affect 
others  for  their  good  or  evil.  There  are  those  who 
inherit  from  us  their  bodies  and  their  dispositions  and 
we  owe  it  to-  them  to  consider  them  in  our  indulgence 
in  pleasures.  There  are  others  who  are  affected  by 
our  example  and  influence  and  we  should  realize  the 
subtle  effect  of  our  conduct  upon  them  to  encourage 
them  to'  do  right  or  embolden  them  to  do  wrong. 

The  selection  from'  Proverbs  shows  that  wine  is  a 
mocker.  It  is  a  deceptive  and  dangerous  substance. 
However  confident  we  feel  of  our  ability  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  from  losing  power  through  its  seductions  we 
must  remember  that  he  that  thinketh  that  he  standeth 
is  very  liable  to  fall.  No'  man  can  justly  assure  him¬ 
self  that  he  is  safe  in  dallying  with  this  old  enemy  of 
mankind.  It  is  like  a  serpent,  silent,  subtle,  quick  and 
deadly. 

But  if  he  really  thinks  he  himself  is  safe  from 
drink  he  should  consider  that  it  is  spoiling  the  weaker 
of  his  fellow  beings  and  is  adding  to  the  burden  of 
misery  on  the  hearts  of  women  and  the  shoulders  of 
little  children. 

The  selection  from  Habbakuk  sets  forth  the  crime 
of  tempting  another  man  to  drink  and  finding  a  cer¬ 
tain  diversion  in  his  antics.  There  are  those  who  are  so 
base  as  to  try  to  upset  a  boy  or  a  man  who  is  unwilling 
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od  Mazesi  ran  four  mdles  to 
ash  well’s  house.  Men,  attracted 
.ie  blaze,  hurried  to  the  mansion 
from  miles  around,  but  although  fire 
engines  were  sent  from  this  city,  eight 
miles  away,  and  there  Is  a  lake  near 
the  site  of  the  house,  the  old  landmark 
was  consumed. 

Martin  Steiner,  with  numerous  stab 
wounds  on  his  body,  face  and  arms, 
was  found  near  the  burning  building 
•and  taken  here.  He  will  recover. 

SCORES  ECUMENICAL 

CONFERENCE. 

Bisbop  Coleman  Crtlcises  the  De¬ 
liberations  of  that  Body. 

, Social  to  The  'World.) 

WILMINGTON,  Del.,  June  6.— In  his 
address  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  delegates  at  Milford 
to-day  Bishop  Coleman  surprised  his 
hearers  by  saying  'he  had  declined  to  sit 
in  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  He  said: 

"My  declining  to  do  so  was  not  based 
so  much  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  the  title 
bestowed  upon  the  conference  as  unon 
the  conclusion  of  the  utter  inutility  of 
such  a  conference  and  upon  the  neces¬ 
sary  indorsement  or  condoning  of  much 
in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  many  of 
the  bodies  represented  in  the  same  con¬ 
ference  which  is  at  utter  variance  with 
the  primary  truths  of  the  Catholic  faith 
and  with  the  settled  policy  of  the  Cath- 
olio  Church.  ,  x  _ . 

“Par  from  rejoicing  at  what  a-ppeared 
to  come  as  a  beautiful  exhibition  of 
comity  and  unity,  it  was  to  me  a  n\ost 
meiancholy  confession  of  a  practical  dis¬ 
cord  and  real  variance.  The  spirit  of 
those  composing  the  heterogeneous  as¬ 
sembly  may  have  been  faultless  as  to 
charity  but  there  were  present  too 
many  evidences  of  determined  and  ap¬ 
parently  irreconcilable  differences  to  en¬ 
able  that  to  atone  sufficiently  for  the 
grievous  wounds  on  the  body  of  Christ 
by  reason  of  their  differences.” 
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The  World  Missionary 
Conference 

N  June  20th  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 


one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dele¬ 
gates  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  in 
attendance  upon  the  World  Missionary 
Conference,  held  a  meeting  and  instructed 
a  committee  of  three  to  issue,  in  their 
name,  an  address  to  the  churches  and 
ministers  designed  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sions,  convictions  and  resolves  which  came 
to  them  as  they  lived  through  those  mem¬ 
orable  days.  This  committee  has  prepared 
the  following 

LETTER  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 

The  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  attendance  upon 
the  World  Missionary  Conference  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  June  14th  to  24th,  1910,  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Church  their  sense  of  its  profound 
significance. 

No  such  gathering  of  Christian  people 
ever  before  assembled.  The  more  than 


twelve  hundred  official  delegates  repre¬ 
sented  every  continent,  every  large  country 
in  which  missions  to  non-Christians  are 
carried  on,  and  nearly  every  important 
denomination  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
Three  times  as  many  unofficial  representa¬ 
tives  were  in  attendance.  The  large  ma¬ 
jority  were  from  English  speaking  lands, 
because  of  the  significant  fact  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  Protestant  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  world  is  conducted 
under  the  banners  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

The  preparation  for  the  Conference  had 
been  most  painstaking  and  thorough.  For 
two  years  eight  large  commissions  had  been 
investigating  as  many  phases  of  Foreign 
Missionary  work.  Their  reports  presented 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  present 
status  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world, 
and  these  reports  were  made  the  subject 
of  close  and  continuous  study. 

The  spirit  of  the  Conference  was  intense¬ 
ly  practical.  The  situation  on  the  Mission 
Fields  was  faced  with  utter  fearlessness. 
The  fact  was  clearly  recognized  that  hin¬ 
drances  arising  from  racial  antipathies,  gov¬ 
ernmental  obstruction, commercial  rivalries, 
and  inconsistencies  of  nominal  Christians, 
make  the  task  of  the  Christian  Churches 


more  difficult  than  ever  before,  and  that 
in  such  a  warfare  the  waste  and  weakness 
resulting  from  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  various  Christian  Communions  are 
intolerable. 

The  grandeur  of  the  present  opportunity 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  present  peril 
made  the  dominant  tone  of  the  Conference 
that  of  importunate  earnestness.  The 
President,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in  his 
opening  address  emphasized  the  fact  that 
“real  enlightenment  and  true  liberty,  which 
are  the  hope  of  the  Oriental  nations,  are 
dependent  upon  prompt  missionary  work.” 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  voiced 
the  common  conviction,  when  he  said, 
“  Missionary  work  is  that  which  matters 
most  in  the  world  to-day.” 

The  devotional  spirit  of  the  Conference 
was  notable.  The  fact  that  intercession 
was  being  made  for  the  whole  world  lifted 
all  minds  into  a  high  spiritual  region,  and 
the  stillness  of  recurrent  seasons  of  silent 
prayer  deeply  moved  the  audiences.  Indeed 
the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  Conference  will 
outlast  all  other  memories.  The  delegates 
were  conscious  that  they  were  dwelling  in 
Heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus. 

Missionaries  of  every  Communion  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  fraternal  spirit  which  prevailed 


among  them,  and  their  deep  longing  for  a 
fuller  expression  of  their  common  Brother¬ 
hood  in  Christ.  This  feeling  was  reflected 
in  every  session  of  the  Conference.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  doctrine,  government  and  worship 
did  not  avail  to  prevent  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  those  ties  which  bind  believers 
together  in  one  household  of  faith.  This 
yearning  for  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Church 
and  the  triumph  of  His  gospel  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  all-pervading  sense  of 
dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of 
unalterable  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  head  of  the  Church, 
as  the  Divine  Saviour,  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  clothed  with  all  power  in  Heaven 
and  in  earth. 

To  further  the  co-operation  of  the 
Churches  and  the  agencies  represented  in 
the  Conference,  a  Continuation  Committee 
was  appointed,  with  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  of 
New  York  City,  as  Chairman.  That 
committee  has  already  decided  to  confer 
with  Missionary  Societies  throughout  the 
world  with  a  view  to  closer  relations  and 
more  united  effort. 

What  the  delegates  especially  desire  to 
transmit  to  their  brethren  is  their  sense  of 
“  the  momentous  character  of  the  present 
hour.”  The  address  of  the  Conference 
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to  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
Christian  lands  includes  these  weighty 
sentences : — 

“  The  next  ten  years  will  in  all  probability  con¬ 
stitute  a  turning  point  in  human  history,  and  may 
be  of  more  critical  importance  in  determining  the 
spiritual  evolution  of  mankind  than  many  centuries 
of  ordinary  experience.  If  those  years  are  wasted 
havoc  may  be  wrought  that  centuries  are  not  able 
to  repair.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  rightly 
used  they  may  be  among  the  most  glorious  in 
Christian  history.”  .  .  .  ‘ 1  Providence  has  led 

us  all  into  a  new  world  of  opportunity,  of  danger 
and  of  duty.  God  is  demanding  of  us  all  a  new 
order  of  life,  of  a  more  arduous  and  self-sacrificing 
nature  than  the  old.” 

Impelled  by  this  sense  of  urgency  we 
appeal  to  the  congregations  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  with  confi¬ 
dence  alike  in  their  faith  and  willingness 
to  enter  into  co-operation  with  other 
Churches  in  the  great  missionary  advance 
proposed  by  the  Conference.  We  plead 
for  increasing  earnestness  in  the  work  of 
Missions,  for  larger  gifts,  for  importunate 
prayer  and,  above  all,  for  consecrated  men 
and  women  who  shall  give  their  lives  to 
the  work  of  world  evangelization. 

Let  us  understand  that  present  needs  are 
imperative  and  instant. 

“  In  to-day  walks  to-morrow.” 
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If  we  do  our  duty  from  love  to  Christ, 
the  to-morrow  of  Missions  will  be  glorious 
with  the  vision  of  a  world  won  to  the 
Saviour.  The  present  opportunity  must 
be  improved  if  that  vision  is  to  be  realized. 
We  emphasize,  therefore,  the  words  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  carry¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  non-Christian  world  : 

“  Well  may  the  leaders  and  members  of 
the  Church  reflect  on  the  awful  seriousness 
of  the  simple  fact  that  opportunities  pass. 
It  must  use  them  or  lose  them.  It  cannot 
play  with  them  or  procrastinate  to  debate 
whether  or  not  to  improve  them.  Doors 
open  and  doors  shut  again.  Time  presses. 
The  living,  he  shall  praise  Thee.”  It  is 
the  day  of  God’s  power.  Let  us  show 
ourselves  His  willing  people. 

In  behalf  of  the  delegates, 

George  Alexander, 
William  H.  Roberts, 

J.  Ross  Stevenson, 
September,  1910.  Committee. 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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3n  flftemoriam. 
ROBERT  FREW,  D.D. 

Born  8th  September  1813;  died  29th  August  1910. 


BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BLAIR,  D.D. 


IN  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  August 
Dr.  Frew  passed  away.  He  was  by  common 
acclaim  called  “the  Father  of  all  the  Churches,” 
by  reason  of  his  great  age,  the  extent  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  veneration  with  which  his  Chris¬ 
tian  character  was  universally  regarded.  On  the 
1st  September  there  was  a  clear  shining  after 
the  rain,  when  devout 
men  carried  him  to  his 
burial  from  his  church  in 
St.  Ninian’s,  where  a  ser¬ 
vice,  presided  over  by  his 
colleague,  was  held,  up  to 
the  cemetery  of  the  Castle 
Hill  of  Stirling.  Old  people 
and  young,  all  along  the 
route,  looked  on  wistfully  ; 
and  shops  and  dwellings 
had  their  blinds  drawn 
down.  The  grave,  along¬ 
side  of  his  beloved  wife 
and  sister,  was  lined  with 
ivy  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and  when  the  coffin  was 
lowered  to  its  resting-place, 
a  great  company  encircling 
the  spot,  and  led  by  Rev. 

John  Chalmers,  Stirling, 
rendered  thanks  to  God  for 
the  gift  He  had  made,  now 
yielded  up  to  Him.  A 
broad  green  sward  at  last 
overspread  the  grave  like  a  pall ;  and  forthwith  a 
very  garden  of  floral  wreaths  sprang  into  bloom,  the 
tributes  of  many  affectionate  hearts. 

Dr.  Frew  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  life  and 
history  of  our  United  Free  Church,  indeed  the 
clecus  et  tutamen  of  our  Scottish  Christianity.  The 
outside  world  wondered  as  it  read  occasionally  of 
a  minister,  rich  in  years  and  honours,  who  dwelt 
in  his  own  house  in  Stirling,  with  a  record  unex¬ 
ampled  for  its  duration.  But  it  was  not  his  longevity 
that  formed  his  crown,  it  was  the  spiritual  manner 
of  man  that  he  was  that  crowned  his  longevity- 
The  charm  of  his  personality,  into  whatever  com¬ 
pany  he  entered,  diffused  itself  like  the  perfume 
of  a  flower.  Any  attempt  to  analyse  the  perfume 
into  its  constituent  parts  would  only  undo  the 
charm,  giving  leaves  without  the  rose. 

In  attempting  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Frew  we 


can  only  touch  some  salient  points  in  his  life-story. 
Perth  was  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Forrest  Frew  of  the  Relief  Church, 
and  “  his  mother’s  name  ”  was  Inglis,  of  Little  Raith 
in  Fife.  His  schooling  being  ended,  he  walked  in 
the  autumn  of  1827  to  St.  Andrews,  and  there  as 
a  lad  of  fourteen  he  subscribed  his  name,  Robert 
Ebenezer  Frew,  in  “  the 
Matriculation  ”  Roll  of  the 
University.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  exact  scholarship 
was  laid  by  Professor  John 
Hunter,  of  great  classical 
reputation ;  and,  though 
not  a  student  of  Ethics 
under  Dr.  Chalmers,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  made 
a  transit  of  that  great 
orb  before  its  transition  to 
Edinburgh.  Owing  to  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  with  Dr. 
Blackie’s  family  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  he  passed  his  third  and 
fourth  Arts  sessions  at  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  In  1831 
he  began  his  Theological 
course  in  the  Relief  Hall 
under  Dr.  Thomson  of 
Paisley,  and  continued  till 
1835,  when  he  was  licensed 
in  June  as  a  preacher,  and 
ordained  at  St.  Ninian’s  on 
the  25th  of  November  as  colleague  and  successor 
to  the  Rev.  James  Logan.  The  youth  of  twenty-two 
shared  less  or  more,  for  six  years,  the  work  of  the 
congregation,  which  numbered  over  a  thousand 
communicants,  till  Mr.  Logan’s  death.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Logan  family  were  conspicuous  for 
their  ability :  Sheriff  Alexander  Logan,  his  son, 
was  brilliant  in  law  and  letters,  not  to  speak  of 
unrivalled  humour  ;  and  grandchildren  still  sustain 
the  family  traditions. 

The  new  ministry,  which  began  seventy-five  years 
ago  in  St.  Ninian’s,  at  once  enlisted  the  sympathy 
and  affection  of  the  people.  No  one  has  survived 
to  tell  us  how  the  youth  comported  himself  in  the 
narrow  old  pulpit,  which  has  long  since  been  en¬ 
larged.  But  the  Rev.  David  Smith  at  the  funeral 
service  produced  a  Sir  David  Hunter  Bible,  of  date 
1835,  from  which  Dr.  Robertson  of  St.  Ninian’s  read 
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the  lessons,  and  which,  in  its  neatness,  cleanliness, 
and  good  preservation,  was  a  visible  witness  of 
those  qualities  which  Dr.  Frew  had  cultivated  in 
his  own  person.  God  had  endowed  him  with  bodily 
and  mental  powers  of  a  line  order ;  the  countenance 
that  spoke  of  benignity  ;  the  eye,  the  light  of  the 
body,  so  dark  and  so  bright,  that  smiled  sweetness 
or  flashed  intensity — that  eye  which  looked  out  on 
men  and  things  undimmed  for  nearly  a  century  ; 
the  voice,  alas  now  silent,  so  silvern  in  sounding  the 
Gospel  call,  so  wooing  in  its  pathos  and  appeals,  so 
devout  in  its  address  at  the  throne  of  grace, — to  all 
hearers,  the  messenger  of  counsel,  instruction,  or 
consolation.  But  the  jewel  of  the  soul  was  richer 
than  the  casket  in  which  it  was  contained.  God 
had  given  him  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  and 
his  fine  powers  were  finely  disciplined  for  the 
service  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Steedman,  who  knew 
him  well,  said  that  “his  talents  and  acquirements, 
his  public  ministrations,  his  private  virtues,  his 
charming  manners,  formed  a  character  of  no 
ordinary  attractiveness.”  He  found  a  Sabbath 
school  which  was  taught  chiefly  by  members  of 
Mr.  Logan’s  family,  and  before  he  had  been  many 
months  in  the  place  it  came  under  his  fostering 
care  and  flourished  amain.  He  had  his  deep 
pei’sonal  convictions  of  the  character  and  work  of 
the  ministry  with  Jesus  in  the  midst,  and  the  high 
ideals  he  had  set  up,  he  strove  by  prayer  and  study 
to  reach.  The  keynote  of  his  preaching  was  evan¬ 
gelical,  and,  from  the  outset  to  the  end,  there  was 
the  missionary  note  vibrating,  like  the  harmonics 
produced  by  subordinate  vibration  of  a  cord, 
through  its  whole  length.  The  recent  Missionary 
Conference  was  to  him  as  the  advent  of  Millennial 
days  ;  and,  to  evince  his  unquenchable  ardour  for 
' '  the  cause,  he  had  subscribed  for  the  nine  volumes 
if  of  Keports.  It  gave  joy  to  his  heart  to  receive 
I'  a  visit  from  Mr.  Speer.  It  was  due  to  him  and 
some  others  that  the  Kafraria  Mission,  long  ago,  was 
;  kept  from  extinction.  His  preaching  and  personal 
influence  drew  not  a  few  into  the  missionary  and 
ministerial  ranks.  Liberal  in  gift  as  well  as  in 
spirit,  he  would  say,  “  Every  Christian  should  give 
up  to  his  ability,  and  ministers  beyond  their 
ability.”  A  ministry  so  scholarly,  sympathetic, 
fresh,  and  fertile,  could  not  fail  of  building  up 
his  people  on  their  most  holy  faith  and  praying 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  forty  years  he  told 
his  flock  that  the  children  of  the  fathers  had  risen 
up  many  of  them  in  stations  of  honour  and 
usefulness.  Three  years  ago  he  preached  a  New 
Year  sermon  from  the  text,  Genesis  xxviii.  15,  God’s 
promise  to  Jacob,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  home¬ 
gathering  of  God’s  children  and  their  joyous 
welcome.  It  was  unconsciously  his  farewell 
sermon.  But  detachment  from  the  pulpit  did 
not  restrain  his  preaching  from  house  to  house 
in  pastoral  work  as  alert  as  ever,  though  well  up 
in  the  nineties.  We  can  imagine  how  as  he  moved 


about  near  his  old  church,  the  Whins  of  Milton,  the 
Borestone,  or  the  Howieton  Fisheries,  or  some  coign 
of  vantage  on  the  consecrated  field  of  Bannockburn, 
a  cottager  would  say  over  the  wall  to  her  neigh¬ 
bour,  in  the  words  of  the  great  woman  of  Shunem, 

“  Behold  now  I  perceive  that  this  is  an  holy  man 
of  God  which  passeth  by  us  continually.'’ 

The  records  of  the  Church  can  testify  to  the 
great  ability  of  his  services  on  committees  and 
boards  through  the  long  years.  In  the  old  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  he  never  sought  leadership, 
but  it  was  conceded  to  him.  Fluent  in  speech,  the 
apt  phrase  never  failing  to  come  to  him  on  leading 
questions,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank,  and  singularly 
felicitous  he  was  in  criticising  students  sermons, 
when  the  Presbytery  was  more  directly  in  the  firing 
line  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  During  the  first  cam¬ 
paign  for  union  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate,  and 
he  hailed  with  joy  the  last  campaign  and  the  final 
triumph.  He  had  a  marvellous  power  of  attracting 
to  himself  good  and  great  men,  his  unconscious 
goodness  and  greatness  being  the  powerful  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  dignity  of  his  nature,  his  ripe  scholar¬ 
ship,  as  displayed  in  his  famous  “  Notes  ”  on  Albert 
Barnes’  “  Notes,”  his  lovable  presence,  his  insight, 
his  humour,  his  fondness  for  dumb  creatures  like  his 
dog  Teddy,  and  prattling  little  children,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  give  zest  even  to  a  brief  interview.  Above 
all,  he  was  a  man  of  God,  who  lived  near  to  God, 
with  constant  access  to  His  throne.  He  had  a 
supreme  delight  in  intercession  ;  and  as  he  lay  on  his 
couch  he  pleaded  for  himself  and  relatives,  for  his 
congregation,  office-bearers,  members,  and  children, 
for  the  United  Free  Church,  and  for  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  for  the  world,  for  Christian 
missions,  for  all  men  that  they  might  be  saved. 
Nor  did  he  lessen  in  desire  for  the  prayers  of  others. 
Thus  was  the  inward  man  renewed  day  by  day  for 
the  final  renewal. 

With  him  there  was  no  winter,  with  decay  of  life’s 
forces.  The  features  retained  their  expression,  the 
voice  was  still  silvern  and  strong,  memory  lively, 
vision  both  bodily  and  mental  unclouded,  the  heart 
beating  warmly,  the  interest  in  life,  in  friends,  in 
the  Church,  in  new  books,  undiminished.  He  was 
conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  but  unwilling  to 
boast  of  age  or  to  feign  himself  to  be  young.  He  could 
appreciate  the  “  Cato  ”  of  Cicero,  the  “  Professor’s 
lecture”  in  the  Autocrat,  and  Sir  William  Robertson 
N icoll’s  descant  on  “  Old  Age,”  and  go  on  his  way, 
knowing  there  was  but  a  thin  film  between  himself 
and  the  eternal  world,  and  ready  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ  when  the  call  came. 

His  home-life,  first  in  St.  N  inian’s  old  manse  and 
afterwards  in  Stirling,  from  its  dawn  till  dusk,  in 
its  lights  and  shadows,  was  peaceful  and  happy  : 
first  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  so  gentle  and  sweet, 
and  after  her  death  with  a  loving  sister,  who  had 
all  the  love,  resource,  and  energy  of  the  family, 
whom  God  also  took  from  him,  to  the  grief  of  all. 
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Other  dear  relatives  in  his  last  days  threw  the  soft 
arms  of  affection  around  him,  till  angel  arms  en¬ 
folded  him  and  bore  him  home.  Like  the  bereaved 
prophet,  we  can  only  look  up  and  cry,  “  My  father, 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.” 

Pages  would  be  needed  to  tell  the  tale  of  gifts 
and  honours  Dr.  Frew  received  during  his  ministry 
of  almost  seventy-five  years,  and  of  his  life  of  ninety- 
seven  years.  He  was  created  D.D.  of  St.  Andrews 


in  1856 ;  his  semi-jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1860 ; 
he  was  Moderator  of  U.P.  Synod  in  1868  ;  cent¬ 
enary  of  the  congregation,  1873  ;  his  jubilee,  in 
1884  ;  in  1885  the  Rev.  David  Smith,  M.A.,  became 
his  colleague  ;  diamond  jubilee,  1897  ;  the  seven¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  ministry  in  1905,  when  his  portrait 
in  oils  was  presented.  The  writer  may  close  with 
a  remark  Dr.  Frew  made  concerning  him,  “He  has 
been  at  all  my  jubilees.” 


MISSION  STUDY  MOVEMENT. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MISSION  STUDY:  MOFFAT,  AUGUST  1910. 


DURING  the  four  years  of  its  existence  the 
Mission  Study  Movement  has  shown  itself  to 
be  a  quiet  but  growing  force  in  the  life  of  our 
Church.  It  may  be  that  through  its  small  study- 
circles,  the  members  of  which  are  now  reckoned  by 
the  thousand,  the  message  of  the  World  Conference, 
with  its  claim  on  life  and  thought,  will  be  best 
realized  by  the  young  people  of  to-day.  The  heart 
of  the  movement  is  the  Summer  School.  The 
principles  of  interdenominational  working,  which 
so  greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the  production  of 
the  text-books,  are  actually  felt  and  realized  there 
in  personalities.  The  imdoubted  stimulus  of  meet¬ 
ing  keen  and  enthusiastic  members  of  other  branches 
of  the  Church,  who  are  working  for  the  same  ends, 
is  worth  much  in  these  days  when  we  dream  of  the 
union  that  is  to  be,  and  realize  that  the  Christ- ward 
movement  of  the  nations  can  only  be  through  the 
corporate  faith  and  corporate  action  of  the  whole 
Church.  This  year  the  Scottish  delegates  repre¬ 
sented  six  denominations,  with  a  preponderance 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free 
Church,  under  whose  auspices  the  School  is  officially 
worked,  and  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
movement  was  emphasized  by  the  presence  of 
delegates  in  Holland,  Australia,  and  America, 
not  to"sip&ik  of  representatives  from  beyond  the 
Border. 

The  Committee  were  fortunate  in  their  selection 
of  Moffat.  No  more  beautiful  site  could  have  been 
secured  for  a  camp  than  the  field  round  Frenchland 
Tower,  whence  the  men-delegates  looked  down  on 
the  mists  in  the  Moffat  valley.  St.  Ninian’s  School 
and  a  connected  house  accommodated  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  women  delegates  under  one  roof; 
while  the  others  from  adjacent  villas  were  able  to 
join  the  school-house  party  for  meals  in  the 
gymnasium  and  covered  swimming  bath.  The 
merriment  of  the  party  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  intricate  exits  and  entrances  of  their 
dwelling.  The  numbers  this  year  show  definite 
increase.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  men  stayed 
the  whole  time  in  camp,  and  represented  more  the 
average  young  man  in  a  congregation  than  the 
student  class.  On  the  women’s  side  the  applica¬ 
tions  were  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed  by  the 


Committee.  Moffat  is  a  splendid  centre  for  walks 
and  drives.  One  most  successful  afternoon  expedi¬ 
tion  was  arranged,  and  another  picnic  under  the 
magic  influence  of  Moffat  weather  had  to  convert 
itself  promptly  into  a  variety  concert  in  the  tent, 
where  it  was  refreshing  to  see  some  of  the  speakers 
and  circle  leaders  in  another  light.  The  freedom  of 
the  afternoons  till  the  evening  meeting  at  7.30  p.m. 
gave  good  opportunity  for  games  and  relaxation,  and 
the  too  earnest  student  fascinated  by  reference  books 
in  a  silent  class-room  fared  badly  in  the  eyes  of 
her  fellows.  The  free  and  happy  social  life  gave 
the  required  setting  for  the  serious  work  of  the 
School. 

Mission  Study  is  not  an  easy  or  a  light  thing,  and 
at  the  School  there  is  given  the  definite  help  and 
training  which  can  go  far  in  making  a  timid  leader 
an  effective  worker  in  his  or  her  congregation,  and 
which  can  make  the  efficient  feel  that  there  are 
heights  yet  to  climb  whence  new  and  greater  results 
are  visible.  This  year  the  example  shown  by  Dr. 
Sailer’s  suggestive  work  at  Bridge  of  Allan  was 
worked  out  in  a  more  detailed  and  graded  division 
of  the  School  into  sections.  The  new  text-books  for 
1910-1911,  The  Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Missions, 
by  John  B.  Mott  (based  on  Commission  I.  of  the 
World  Conference),  and  Personal  Economy  and  Social 
Reform,  by  H.  C.  Wood,  were  used  throughout,  and 
merited  the  careful  handling  they  received. 

Section  A,  comprising  about  one  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  to  the  majority  of  whom  Mission  Study  was 
absolutely  new,  gave  a  general  impression  of  the 
methods  and  principles  of  Mission  Study  Model 
Circles  on  both  text-books,  and  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  junior  work,  with  opportunities  for  discus¬ 
sion,  frank  criticism  and  explanation,  also  some  actual 
participation  in  the  work  of  at  least  one  circle. 

Section  B,  with  eleven  divisions  and  some  ninety 
members,  all  of  whom  had  had  some  experience  of 
leading,  gave  an  opportunity  of  carefully  studying 
several  chapters  of  either  the  Social  or  Foreign 
text-book,  and  some  practical  experience  of  leader¬ 
ship,  followed  by  discussion  thereon,  with  friendly 
criticism. 

Section  C  comprised  a  much  smaller  number  of 
delegates,  chiefly  drawn  from  country  districts,  who 
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liad  had  no  previous  experience  of  mission  study,  but 
on  whom  would  lie  the  sole  responsibility  of  starting 
it  in  their  congregations  afterwards ;  these  circum¬ 
stances  necessitated  a  more  detailed  training. 

Section  D,  on  “Junior  Work,”  marked  a  distinct 
advance  on  previous  schools,  where  the  subject  has 
hardly  been  treated.  Its  members,  numbering  about 
thirty,  were  greatly  interested  by  the  application  of 
the  psychological  principles  of  education  to  mission 
study  for  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  A 
series  of  lectures  by  Miss  Hammer  of  the  Missionary 
Training  College,  on  the  child  mind,  were  applied 
practically  by  some  members  to  a  group  of  Moffat 
boys  with  whom  the  “  point  of  contact  ”  had  been 
carefully  established  beforehand,  by  races  at  the 


Camp  and  a  “  cookie-feast  ”  at  the  school-house.  The 
text-book  used  was  Talks  on  the  Races  to  be  Won,  the 
first  Junior  book  issued  conjointly  by  all  the  British 
Societies  interested  in  Mission  Study.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  work  for  those  who  have  the  gift  and 
opportunity  of  interesting  children  are  far-reaching. 
The  zest  and  keenness  with  which  every  one  entered 
into  the  detailed  study  involved  in  these  sections 
made  the  whole  educational  scheme  essentially  worth 
while. 

For  the  morning  Bible  readings  and  Intercession 
meetings,  and  for  the  evening  meetings  in  the  tent, 
the  School  met  as  a  whole.  These  Bible  readings, 
three  of  which  were  conducted  by  Miss  Small  and 
two  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Stevenson,  B.D.,  Gargun- 
nock,  were  a  revelation  to  many  of  the  possibilities 
of  Bible  Study  in  the  quest  for  God.  The  pro¬ 


gramme  of  the  evening  meetings  included  several 
well-known  speakers  and  others  in  close  touch  with 
the  movement.  The  able  chairmanship  of  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Glencairn,  proved  a 
unifying  influence. 

“  Have  we,”  asked  Mr.  Speer  in  one  of  his  recent 
lectures,  “  a  Christianity  worth  exporting  ?  ”  In  the 
calm  of  those  evening  meetings  came  new  thoughts 
of  the  divine  claim  on  life,  the  divine  purpose  for 
the  world,  and  the  infinite  resource  of  the  divine 
power,  of  a  Christianity  which  is  worth  nothing 
without  Christ,  but  which  with  His  unlimited  sway 
in  every  heart  is  the  transcendent  fulfilment  of  the 
world’s  need.  Individually  and  as  a  movement  we 
fail  and  falter  in  our  interpretation  of  the  Christ, 


but  if  by  the  grace  of  God  the  common  faith  and 
common  prayer  of  our  School  help  in  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


An  Echo  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference. — 
Missionary  magazines  throughout  the  world  are  full  of 
happy  echoes  of  the  Conference.  Here  is  one  : — 

“And  what  veterans  these  are!  John  Ross,  who 
went  to  Manchuria  thirty-eight  years  ago,  and  has  seen 
the  work  grow  from  three  converts  the  first  year  to 
30,000  baptized  converts  ;  George  Nettleton,  who  has 
been  so  long  in  the  Fiji  Islands  that  he  has  seen 
them  grow  from  savagery  into  a  Christian  people  ; 
Andrew  Watson,  who  found  four  schools  in  Egypt  forty 
years  ago,  and  now7  sees  gathered  into  Christian  schools 
17,000  pupils  ;  and  in  more  modern  times,  S.  A.  Moffett, 
who  has  seen  the  tran formation  of  Korea.” 
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INVITATION. 

A  Congress  dealing  with  the  general  relations  subsisting  between 
West  and  East  will  be  held  in  London  from  July  26  to  July  29, 
1911.  So  far  as  possible  special  treatment  will  be  accorded  to  the 
problem  of  the  contact  of  European  with  other  developed  types  of 
civilisation,  such  as  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indian,  Turkish,  and 
Persian.  The  official  Congress  languages  are  to  be  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  ;  but  Oriental  and  other  languages 
will  not  be  rigidly  excluded.  The  papers  (which  will  be  taken  as 
read)  are  to  appear,  collected  in  volume  form,  both  in  an  all- 
English  and  an  all-French  edition,  about  a  month  Detore  the 
Congress  opens,  and  among  the  contributors  will  be  found  eminent 
representatives  of  more  than  twenty  civilisations.  All  schools  ot 
thought  are  hereby  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  a  political  character  will  not  be  submitted. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

To  discuss,  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and  the  moduli 
conscience ,  the  general  relations  subsisting  between  the  peoples  of 
the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  between  so-called  white  and  so-called 
coloured  peoples,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  between  them  a  fuller 
understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a  heartier  co-operation. 

[Further  details  on  pp.  12  13. 


INVITATION. 

Un  Congr&s  aura  lieu  k  Londres  du  26  au  29  juillet  1911,  qui 
traitera  des  relations  gdnerales  entre  les  peuples  de  1  Occident 
et  les  peuples  de  l’Orient.  Autant  que  possible  le  probleme 
du  contact  des  races  europ^ennes  avec  les  civilisations 
developpees  des  Chinois,  Japonais,  Indiens,  Turcs,  et  Persans 
sera  consid^re  s^par^ment.  Les  langues  officielles  du  Congres 
seront  l’anglais,  le  fran^ais,  l’allemand,  et  l’italien,  mais^  les 
langues  orientales  et  autres  ne  seront  pas  exclues  d  une 
fa^on  absolue.  Les  memoires  (qu’on  supposera  lus  a  1  avance) 
seront  r£unis  en  deux  volumes,  publies  l’un  en  fran^ais  et  1  autre 
en  anglais,  environ  un  mois  avant  l’ouverture  du  Congres,  et 
parmi  leurs  auteurs  figureront  des  repr^sentants  eminents  de 
plus  de  vingt  civilisations  differentes.  Des  penseurs  de  toutes  les 
ecoles  sont  invites  k  prendre  part  aux  debats.  On  ne  soumettra 
pas  au  Congres  des  veeux  d'ordre  politique. 

BUT  DU  CONGRES. 

L'objet  du  Congres  sera  de  discuter,  ci  la  lumiere  de  la  science  et  de 
la  conscience  modernes ,  les  relations  generates  entre  les  peuples  de 
VOccident  et  de  VOrient,  en  vue  d'encourager  parmi  eux  une 
bonne  entente,  un  sentiment  amical  et  une  cooperation  cordiale. 

[Pour  les  details,  voir  pp.  14  15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday,  July  26 — Morning. 

I. —FUNDAMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS— MEANING  OF  RACE 

AND  NATION. 

1.  Definition  of  Race,  Tribe,  and  Nation. 

Brajendranath  Seal,  Principal  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cooch  Behar  s 
College,  Cooch  Behar,  India. 

2.  Anthropological  View  of  Race. 

Dr.  Felix  V.  Lusehan,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnography 
in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

3.  Sociological  View  of  Race. 

Prof.  Alfred  Fouillee,  Paris,  Membre  de  l’Institut.  Sociologist  and 
Psychologist. 

4.  The  Problem  of  Race  Equality 

Mr.  G.  Spiller,  London,  Hon.  Organiser  of  the  Congress.  Author  of 
The  Mind  of  Man,  etc. 

Wednesday,  July  26 — Afternoon. 

11  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  PROGRESS. 

3.  National  Autonomy  and  Civic  Responsibility. 

John  M.  Robertson,  M.P.,  London. 

2.  Influence  of  Geographical,  Economic,  and  Political  Conditions. 
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»  MEMBERSHIP  FORM. 

»  I  desire  to  enter  my  name  as  .p^}^  Member  of  the 

J  Congress,  and  enclose  the  fee  of  fieV.^.so  mark’  0^2  dollars! 

j  f  Unless  otherwise  stated ,  the  English  edition  of  the  volume  of 

< 

J  papers  will  be  sent. ) 

< 

* 

J  Name  in  full  . 

K 

<  Description  . 

< 

,  Address  . 

.  Kindly  forward  this  form,  with  the  amount,  to  Mr.  G.  Spiller,  63  South 

I  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  London.  All  cheques,  etc.,  should  be  crossed 
J  Martin’s  Bank,  Ltd.” 

.  *  Active  Membership  ( 21s.)  includes  attendance  at  meetings  and  all 

‘  publications.  Passive  Membership  (js.  6d. )  includes  receipt  of  volume  of 

,  papers  of  about  goo  pages  and  all  other  publications.  After  the  Congress  the 

'  price  of  the  volume  of  papers  alone  will  be  '/s.  6d. 
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"5a.  Language  as  a  Consolidating  and  Separating  Influence. 

3b.  Religion  as  a  Consolidating  and  Separating  Influence. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

4.  Differences  in  Customs  and  Morals  and  their  Resistance  to 
Rapid  Change. 

Dr.  Giuseppe  Sergi,  Hon.  F.R.A.  I.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the 
University  of  Rome. 

5.  Intellectual  Standing  of  Different  Races  and  their  Respective 
Opportunities  for  Culture. 

John  Gray,  B.Sc.,  A.R.S.M.,  F.R.A. I.,  London. 

6.  The  Present  Position  of  Women. 

Sister  Nivedita  (Miss  Margaret  Noble),  Calcutta.  Author  of  The  Web 
of  Indian  Life. 

7.  Inter-racial  Marriage. 

M.  Joseph  Deniker,  D.Sc.  (Paris),  LL.D.  (Aberdeen),  Hon.  F.R.A.  I., 
Paris,  Anthropologist  and  Ethnographer. 

Thursday,  July  27 — Morning. 

III.— GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  PROGRESS  (Continued). 

1.  Tendencies  towards  Parliamentary  Rule. 

Dr.  Christian  L.  Lange,  Brussels,  Norwegian  Member  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  General  Secretary  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 
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FEUILLE  DE  SOUSCRIPTION. 

Je  vous  prie  de  m'inscrire  comme  Mernbre  de  ce 

Cong  res.  Ci-joint  le  montant  de  via  souscription  fo^.'v.lo  Mark! 
f Li  edition  franqaise  sera  envoy ee  sauf  en  cas  de  preference 
indiquee  a  I'avance.) 

Nom  et  prenom  :  . 

Titres  professionels  :  . 

Adresse  . . 

Vous  etes  prie  de  renvoyer  cette  feuille  au  Secretaire  General  du  Congres, 
Mr.  G.  Spiller,  63  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  Londres. 

*  Les  Memhres  Actifs  ( 21  fr. )  recevront  toutes  tes  publications  et  ont  en 
outre  le  droit  d’assister  a  toutes  tes  seances  et  reunions  du  Congres.  Les 
Memhres  Passifs  ( 10  fr.)  recevront  toutes  les  publications ,  comprenant  le 
volume  de  memoires  de  poo  pages  environ.  Le  volume  seul  sera  mis  en 
rente  apr'es  le  Congres  au  prix  de  10 fr. 
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2.  China. 

His  Excellency  Wu  Ting- Fang,  Shanghai,  late  Chinese  Ambassador 
at  Washington. 

3.  Japan. 

A  Message  from  His  Excellency  Sumitaka  Haseba,  President  of 

the  House  of  Representatives  of  Japan. 

4.  Turkey. 

His  Excellency  Said  Bey,  Constantinople,  President  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Section  of  the  Ottoman  Council  of  State. 

5.  Persia. 

M.  Hadji  Mirza  Yahya,  Teheran,  Educationist  and  Philanthropist. 

6.  India. 

The  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  C.I.E.,  Poona  (India),  Representative  of  non¬ 
official  Members  of  Bombay  Legislature  on  Viceroy’s  Legislative 
Council,  late  President  of  Indian  Congress. 

7.  Egypt. 

Moh.  Sourour  Bey,  Mixed  Court  of  Appeal  of  Cairo. 

8.  Hayti. 

General  Legitime,  Hayti,  late  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti, 
Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

9.  The  Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

10.  The  Role  of  Russia  in  bringing  together  the  White  and 
Yellow  Races. 

Dr.  Alexander  Yastehenko,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the 
Un  iversity  of  Dorpat,  Russia. 

IIIa.- PEACEFUL  CONTACT  BETWEEN  CIVILISATIONS. 

(The  papers  grouped  under  this  heading  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  papers  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Session.) 

1.  Commerce  and  Inventions,  Banking,  the  Postal  and  Telegraph 
System,  Means  of  Communication,  Travel. 

M.  Peseheke  Koedt,  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  in  Copenhagen, 
Danish  Government  Representative  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Milan. 

2.  The  Press,  Literature,  Art,  and  Science. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Tonnies,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of 
Kiel. 

3.  International  Institutions,  Congresses,  and  Exhibitions  ; 
Present-Day  Study  of  Foreign  Political  and  other  Systems. 

M.  H.  La  Fontaine,  Senator,  President  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University  of  Brussels. 

3a.  The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

David  Lubin,  Initiator  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome. 

4.  International  Laws,  Treaties,  Hague  Conferences  and  Hague 
Court. 

Dr.  Walter  Sehiieking,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the 
University  of  Marburg. 
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Thursday,  July  2 7 — Afternoon. 

IV. — SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  INTER-RACIAL  ECONOMICS. 

1.  Investments  and  Loans. 

Dr.  A.  de  Navratil,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  KolozsvAr. 

2.  Wages  and  Emigration. 

Frederick  C.  Croxton,  Washington,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Commission,  and  Prof.  W.  Jett  Lauck,  in 
charge  of  the  field  work  of  the  Commission. 

3.  Opening  of  Markets  and  Countries. 

John  A.  Hobson,  M.A.,  London,  Economist  and  Publicist. 


Friday,  July  28 — Morning. 

V.— THE  MODERN  CONSCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
RACIAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  Fundamental  Principle  of  International  Ethics,  and  some 
Practical  Applications  of  it. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  New  York,  Professor  of  Social  Ethics  in  Columbia 
University. 

2.  The  Jewish  Race. 

Israel  Zangwill,  B.A.,  London,  Author,  President  of  the  International 
Jewish  Territorial  Organisation. 

3.  Treatment  of  Independent  Tribes  and  Dependent  Peoples. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  Leslie,  late  Governor  of  Mauritius. 

4.  The  Influence  of  Missions. 

Rev.  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
King’s  College,  London. 

5.  Forced  Labour. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  P.C.,  LL.M.,  M.P.,  London. 

6.  Traffic  in  Intoxicants  and  Opium. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Abendanon,  The  Hague,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
etc.,  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


Friday,  July  28—  A  fternoon. 

VI.— THE  MODERN  CONSCIENCE  (Continued). 

1.  The  South  African  Native. 

TengO  JabaVO,  Kingwiliiamstown,  Editor  of  Imvo  Zabantsundu. 

2—3.  The  African  Problem. 

Edward  Wilmot  Blyden,  LL.D.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc.,  Poling  (England), 
Explorer  and  Author. 

4.  The  Negro  in  America. 

W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBoiS,  Professor  of  Economics  and  History  in  the 
University  of  Atlanta. 

5.  The  American  Indian. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa),  Amherst,  Author  of  Indian 
Boyhood ,  Old  Indian  Days,  etc. 


6.  The  Mixed  Races  of  Brazil. 

Dr.  Joao  Baptiste  de  Lacerda,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Saturday,  July  29 — Morning. 

VII.— POSITIVE  SUGGESTIONS  EOR  PROMOTING  INTER¬ 
RACIAL  FRIENDLINESS. 

1.  The  Respect  Due  by  the  White  Race  to  other  Races. 

Baron  d’EstOUrnelleS  de  Constant,  Paris,  Senator,  Member  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Conferences,  and  of  the  Hague  Court. 

2.  An  International  Tribunal. 

Sir  John  Maedonell,  C.B.,  London,  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.  Regular  Hague  Conferences  and  Enlargement  of  their  Scope. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  late  French  Prime  Minister,  and  M.  Jarousse  de 
Sillae. 


Saturday,  July  29— A  fternoon. 

VIII.— POSITIVE  SUGGESTIONS  (Continued). 

1.  The  Press. 

Alfred  H.  Fried,  V  ienna,  Editor  of  Friedenswarte. 

2.  International  Language. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  Warsaw,  Author  of  “  Esperanto.” 

3a.  Ethical  Teaching  in  Schools  with  regard  to  Races. 

J.  S.  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Cardiff. 

3b.  Students’  Cosmopolitan  Clubs. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  Madison,  Editor  of  The  Cosmopolitan  Student. 

4.  The  Organisation  of  a  World  Association  for  encouraging  Inter- 
Racial  Good  Will. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston,  Director  of  the  International  School  of  Peace. 
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PROGRAMME. 


Merer edi,  26  juillet — Matin. 

1.  — CONSIDERATIONS  FONDAMENTALES.  SIGNIFICATION 
DES  MOTS  RACE  ET  NATION. 

3.  Definition  des  notions  race,  tribu,  nation. 

Brajendranath  Seal,  Directeur  da  College  da  Maharajah  de  Cooch 
Behar,  Inde. 

2.  Point  de  vue  anthropologique  de  la  race. 

Dl\  Felix  V.  Lusehan,  Professeur  d'Anthropologie  et  d’Ethnographie 
k  1’Universite  de  Berlin. 

3.  Point  de  vue  sociologique  de  la  race. 

Prof.  Alfred  Fouillee,  Paris,  Merobre  de  l'lnstitut.  Sociologuc, 
Psychologue. 

4.  Probltbme  de  l’<£galite  des  races. 

Mr.  G.  Spiller,  Londres,  Secretaire  General  du  Congris,  Auteur  de 
The  Mind  of  Man,  etc. 


Mercredi,  26  juillet — Apres  midi. 

II.— CONDITIONS  GENERALES  DU  TROGRES. 

1.  Autonomie  nationale  et  responsabilite  civique. 

John  M.  Robertson,  Depute,  Londres. 

2.  Influence  des  conditions  gdographiques,  economiques  et 
politiques. 

3a.  Influence  consolidative  et  separative  de  la  langue. 

3b.  Influence  consolidative  et  separative  de  la  religion. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professeur  de  Religion  Compare 
k  1’Universite  de  Manchester. 

4.  Differences  d’habitudes  et  de  moeurs  et  leur  resistance  a  un 
changement  rapide. 

Dr.  Giuseppe  Sergi,  Hon.  F.R.A.I.,  Professeur  d’Anthropologie  i 
l'Universite  de  Rome. 

5.  Position  intellectuelle  des  differentes  races  et  leurs  occasions 
respectives  de  perfectionnement  intellectuel. 

John  Gray,  B.Sc.,  A.R.S.M.,  F.R.A.I.,  Londres. 

6.  Position  actuelle  des  femmes. 

Sister  Nivedita  (Miss  Margaret  Noble),  Calcutta,  Auteur  de  The 
Web  of  Indian  Life. 

7.  Mariage  entre  races. 

M.  Joseph  Deniker,  D.Sc.  (Paris),  LL.D.  (Aberdeen),  Hon.  F.R.A.I., 
Paris,  Anthropologue  et  Ethnographe. 
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Jeudi,  2J  juillet — Matin. 

III.— CONDITIONS  GENERALES  DU  PROGRES  (Suite). 

1.  Tendances  vers  un  regime  parlementaire. 

Dr  Christian  L.  Lange,  Bruxelles,  Membre  Norv^gien  de  la  Seconde 
Conference  de  la  Haye,  Secretaire  General  de  l'Union  Inter- 
Parlementaire. 

2.  Chine. 

Son  Excellence  Wu  Ting-Fang,  Shanghai,  ancien  Ambassadeur  de 
la  Chine  k  Washington. 

3.  Japon. 

Un  Message  de  Son  Excellence  Sumitaka  Haseba,  President  de  la 
Chambre  des  Deputes  dit  Japon. 

4.  Turquie. 

Son  Excellence  Said  Bey,  Constantinople,  President  de  la  Section 
Legislative  du  Conseil  Ottoman. 

5.  Perse. 

M.  Hadji  Mirza  Yahya,  Teheran,  Philanthrope. 

6.  Inde. 

The  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  C.I.E.,  Poona  (India),  Representant  des 
Membres  non-officiels  de  la  Legislature  de  Bombay  au  Conseil 
Legislatif  du  Vice-Roi  de  l’lnde,  ancien  President  du  Congas  de 
1  Inde. 

7.  Egypte. 

Moh.  Sourour  Bey,  Cour  d’Appel  Mixte  de  Cairo. 

8.  Haiti. 

General  Legitime,  Haiti,  ancien  President  de  la  Republique  d’Hai'ti, 
Membre  de  la  Cour  de  la  Haye. 

9.  Gouvernement  des  colonies  et  dependances. 

Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  K.C.M.G.,  Gouverneur  de  la  Jamaique. 

10.  Le  role  de  la  Russie  dans  le  rapprochement  des  races  blanches 
et  jaunes. 

Dr.  Alexander  Yastchenko,  Professeur  de  Droit  International  a 

l'Universite  de  Dorpat,  Russie. 

IIIa.— CONTACT  PACIFIQUE  ENTRE  LES  CIVILISATIONS. 

(Les  mt'moires  dans  cette  section  seront  discutds  avec  les  mdmoires  de  la  2me  et  3me  section.) 

1.  Commerce  et  inventions,  operations  de  banque,  syst&me  postal 
et  telegraphique,  moyens  de  communications,  voyages. 

M.  Pescheke  Koedt,  Negociant  et  Industriel  k  Copenhague, 
Representant  du  Gouvernement  Danois  au  Congr4s  International  des 
Chambres  de  Commerce  k  Milan. 

2.  La  presse,  la  litterature,  Part  et  la  science. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Tonnies,  Professeur  de  Sociologie  4  l'Universite  de 
Kiel. 

3.  Institutions  internationales,  congribs  et  expositions  ;  <§tude  des 
syst£mes  etrangers,  politiques  et  autres. 

M.  H.  La  Fontaine,  senateur,  President  du  Bureau  International  de 
la  Paix,  Professeur  de  Droit  International  k  l'Universite  de  Bruxelles. 
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3a.  L’Institut  International  d’ Agriculture. 

David  Lubin,  Initiateur  de  l'lnstitut  International  d’Agriculture  4  Rome. 

4.  Lois  et  trait^s  internationaux,  Conferences  de  La  Haye  et  Cour 
de  La  Haye. 

Dr.  Walter  Sehilcking,  Professeur  de  Droit  International  4  l’Universite 
de  Marburg. 

Jeudi,  27  juillet—Apr'es  midi. 

IV. — PROBLEMES  SPECIAUX  D’ECONOMIE  POLITIQUE 
ENTRE  LES  RACES. 

1.  Placements  et  emprunts. 

Dr.  A.  de  Navratil,  Professeur  d'Economie  Politique  4  l’Universit^  de 
Kolozsvdr. 

2.  Salaires  et  emigration. 

Fred.  C.  Croxton,  Washington,  Chef  de  Statistique  de  la  Commission 
d’Emigration  des  Etats  Unis,  et  Prof.  W-  Jett  Lauek,  charge  des 
travaux  ext^rieurs  de  la  Commission. 

3.  Ouverture  de  marches  et  de  pays. 

John  A.  Hobson,  M.A.,  Londres,  Economiste  et  Publiciste. 

Vendredi,  28  juillel — Matin. 

V.— LA  CONSCIENCE  MODERNE  PAR  RAPPORT  AUX 
QUESTIONS  DE  RACE. 

1.  Le  principe  fondamental  de  la  morale  internationale  et  quelques 
applications  pratiques. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Professeur  de  morale  sociale  4  Columbia  University. 

2.  La  race  juive. 

Israel  Zangwill,  B.A.,  Londres,  Auteur,  President  de  l'organisation 
territoriale  juive  internationale. 

3.  Traitements  des  tribus  ind^pendantes  et  des  peuples  dependants. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G. ,  Leslie,  ancien  Gouverneur  de  Mauritius. 

4.  L’infiuence  des  missions. 

Rev.  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professeur  de  Philosophie  4 
King’s  College,  Londres. 

5.  Travail  par  contrat. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  P  C.,  LL.M.,  M.P.,  Londres. 

6.  Commerce  des  boissons  alcooliques  et  de  l’opium. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Abendanon,  La  Haye,  ancien  Directeur  de  1’Instruction 
publique,  etc.,  dans  les  lndes  Orientales  Hollandaises. 

Vendredi ,  28  juillet — A  pres  midi. 

VI.— LA  CONSCIENCE  MODERNE  (Suite). 

1.  L’indig&ne  Sud-Africain. 

TengO  JabaVO,  Kingwilliamstown,  R^dacteur  de  Imvo  Zdbantsundu . 


2-3-  Le  probl^me  africain. 

Edward  Wllmot  Blyden,  LL.D.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc.,  Explorateur  et 
Auteur. 

4.  Le  n£gre  en  Amdrique. 

W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  Professeur  d'Economie  Politique  k  l’Uni- 
versiti^  d’Atlanta. 

5.  L’Indien  Amdricain. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa),  Amherst,  Auteur  de  Indian  Boy¬ 
hood ,  Old  Indian  Days,  etc. 

6.  Les  races  mdtisses  du  Bresil. 

Dr.  Joao  Baptiste  de  Laeerda,  Directeur  du  Mus^e  National  de  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Samedi,  29  jniliet — Matin. 

VII.— SUGGESTIONS  POSITIVES  POUR  ENCOURAGER 
L’AMITIE  ENTRE  LES  RACES. 

1.  Le  respect  que  la  race  blanche  doit  aux  autres  races. 

Baron  d’EstOurnelleS  de  Constant,  Paris,  Sthiateur,  Membre  de  la 
Premiere  et  Deuxiibme  Conference  de  la  Haye  et  de  la  Cour  de  la 
Haye. 

2.  Tribunal  international. 

Sir  John  Maedonell,  C.B.,  Londres,  Maltre  de  la  Cour  Supreme. 

3.  Conferences  rdguli^res  de  La  Haye  et  augmentation  de  leur 
rayon  d’action. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  Ancien  President  du  Conseil  des  Ministres,  et 

M.  Jarousse  de  Sillae. 


Samedi,  29  juillet — Apres  midi. 

VIII.— SUGGESTIONS  POSITIVES  (Suite). 

1.  La  Presse. 

Alfred  H.  Fried,  Vienne,  Rddacteur  de  Friedensmarte. 

2.  Langue  internationale. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  Varsovie,  Auteur  de  l’“  Esperanto.” 

3a.  Enseignement  moral  dans  les  ^coles  au  point  de  vue  des  races. 

J.  S.  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professeur  de  Philosophie  k  University 
College,  Cardiff. 

3b.  Clubs  cosmopolites  pour  les  etudiants. 

Louis  P.  Loehner,  Madison,  Redacteur  de  The  Cosmopolitan  Student. 

4.  L’organisation  d’une  association  mondiale  pour  encourager 
l’amitid  inter-raciale. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston,  Directeur  de  l’Ecole  Internationale  de  la  Paix. 


A  WORD  IN  EXPLANATION. 


A  Congress,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  of  our 
time,  is  to  be  held  in  London  July  26-29,  1911,  in  the  central 
building  of  the  University  of  London.  The  list  of  those  who  have 
extended  to  it  their  moral  support  is  most  imposing.  Among  the 
supporters,  who  hail  from  no  less  than  fifty  countries,  are  over 
twenty-five  Presidents  of  Parliaments,  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  twelve  British  Governors  and  eight  British 
Premiers,  over  forty  Colonial  Bishops,  some  hundred  and  thirty  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  International  Law,  the  leading  Anthropologists  and  Sociolo¬ 
gists,  the  officers  and  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter-Parliamen¬ 
tary  Union,  and  other  distinguished  personages.  The  list  of  the 
writers  of  papers  includes  eminent  representatives  of  over  twenty 
civilisations,  and  every  paper  referring  to  a  particular  people  is  prepared 
by  some  one  of  high  standing  belonging  to  it. 

!The  Object  of  the  Congress  will  be  to  discuss,  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  and  the  modern  conscience,  the  general  relations  subsisting 
between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  between  so-called 
while  and  so-called  coloured  peoples,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  between 
them  a  fuller  understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a  heartier 
co-operation .  Political  issues  of  the  hour  will  be  subordinated  to 
this  comprehensive  end,  in  the  firm  belief  that  when  once  mutual  respect 
is  established,  difficulties  of  every  type  will  be  sympathetically 
approached  and  readily  solved. 

The  origin  of  this  Congress  is  easily  explained.  The  interchange  of 
material  and  immaterial  wealth  between  the  diffeient  races  of  mankind 
has  of  late  years  assumed  such  dimensions  that  the  old  attitude  of  distrust 
and  aloofness  is  giving  way  to  a  general  desire  for  closer  acquaintanceship . 
Out  of  this  interesting  situation  has  sprung  the  idea  of  holding  a  Congress 
where  the  representatives  of  the  different  races  might  meet  each  other 
face  to  face,  and  might,  in  friendly  rivalry,  further  the  cause  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect  between  Occident  and  Orient,  betwreen  the 
so-called  white  peoples  and  the  so-called  coloured  peoples. 

Accordingly  the  Congress  will  not  represent  a  meeting  of  all  the 
races  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  indiscriminately  everybody’s  con¬ 
cerns.  It  will  not  discuss  purely  European  questions,  such  as  the 
relations  existing  between  or  within  the  different  European  countries  ', 
nor,  of  course,  will  it  discuss  the  attitude  of  Europe  towards  the  United 
States,  or  towards  other  American  Republics  representingracesofEuropean 
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descent.  Again,  whilst  wholly  sympathetic  with  all  far-sighted 
measures  calculated  to  strengthen  and  promote  good  relations,  the 
Congress  is  pledged  to  no  political  party  and  to  no  particular  scheme  op 
reforms.  The  writers  of  papers  will,  however,  have  the  full  right  to 
express  whatever  political  views  they  may  hold,  though  they  will  be 
expected  to  do  justice  to  all  political  parties  and  to  treat  the  issues  of 
the  day  only  passingly.  Furthermore,  the  Congress  will  not  be  purely 
scientific  in  the  sense  of  only  stating  facts  and  not  passing  judgments. 
Nor  will  it  be  a  peace  congress  in  the  sense  of  aiming  specifically  at  the 
prevention  of  war.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  since  the  Congress 
is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  healthier  relations  between 
Occident  and  Orient,  all  bitterness  towards  parties,  peoples,  or  govern¬ 
ments  will  be  avoided,  without,  of  course,  excluding  reasoned  praise 
and  blame.  With  the  problem  simplified  in  this  manner,  and  with  a 
limited  number  of  papers  written  by  leading  authorities  who  will  elucidate 
the  object  of  the  Congress,  there  is  every  hope  that  the  discussions  will 
bear  a  rich  harvest  of  good,  and  contribute  materially  towards  encourag¬ 
ing  friendly  feelings  and  hearty  co-operation  between  the  peoples  of  the 
West  and  the  East. 

The  following  is  the  Programme  for  the  eight  half-day  Sessions  : 
i.  Fundamental  Considerations — Meaning  of  Race  and  Nation..  2-3. 
General  Conditions  of  Progress.  3a.  Peaceful  Contact  between  Civilisa¬ 
tions.  4.  Special  Problems  in  Inter-Racial  Economics.  5-6.  The 
Modern  Conscience  in  Relation  to  Racial  Questions.  7^8.  Positive  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  Promoting  Inter-Racial  Friendliness.  [To  assist  adequate 
discussion  the  papers  are  to  be  Sent  to  Members  of  the  Congress  a 
month  before  the  gathering,  and  will  be  taken  as  read  ;  abstracts  of  the 
papers  will  also  be  provided.] 

It  is  proposed  also  to  hold  in  connection  with  the  Congress  an 
exhibition  of  books,  documents,  portraits,  skulls,  diagrams,  etc. 

Attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  will  not  be  restricted  to 
any  particular  class  of  persons.  Fee  for  Active  Membership  ( including 
attendance ,  volume  of  pagers  of  about  500  pages  in  English  or  French 
■with  valuable  bibliographies ,  and  other  publications)  will  be  21s.  ;  fee  for 
Passive  Membership  ( excluding  attendance ,  but  including  volume  of  papers 
and  other  publications )  will  be  ?s.  6d. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Organiser.  Mr.  G. 
Spiller,  63  South  Hil!  Park,  Hampstead,  London  ;  from  Rev.  Ramsden 
Balm  forth,  Daisy  Bank,  Upper  Camp  Street,  Cape  Town  ;  from  the  American 
co-Secretaries,  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Atlanta  University,  and 
from  Prof.  F.  Tonnies,  Eutin,  Holstein,  Germany;  and  from  Dr.  Abendanon, 
Jan  van  Nassaustraat  43,  the  Hague. 


West 


East 


UN  MOT  D’EXPLICATION. 


Un  Congrds,  qui  promet  d’etre  l’un  des  plus  influents  de  notre 
epoque,  aura  lieu  d  Londres  du  26  au  29  Juillet  1911,  dans  la  grande 
salle  de  l’Universitd  de  Londres.  La  liste  des  personnes  qui  lui 
ont  dejd  accorde  leur  appui  moral  est  des  plus  remarquables. 
Parmi  les  partisans  du  Congres,  qui  viennent  de  cinquante 
pays,  se  trouvent  plus  de  vingt-cinq  Presidents  de  Parlements,  la 
majorite  des  Membres  de  la  Cour  Permanente  d'Arbitrage  et  aussi 
de  la  Seconde  Conference  de  La  Haye,  douze  gouverneurs  et  huit 
premiers  ministres  anglais,  plus  de  quarante  eveques  anglicans, 
plus  de  cent-trente  Professeurs  de  Droit  International,  les  princi- 
paux  Anthropologues  et  Sociologues,  les  directeurs  et  la  majorite 
du  Conseil  de  l’Union  Interparlementaire,  et  beaucoup  d’autres 
personnages  distingues.  Parmi  les  auteurs  de  mdmoires  figureront 
des  representants  eminents  de  plus  de  vingt  civilisations  diffdrentes, 
et  les  memoires  sur  les  peuples  orientaux  seront  tous  composes  par 
des  personnes  de  distinction  de  ces  pays. 

L'objet  du  Congres  sera  de  discuter,  a  la  lumiere  de  la  science  et 
de  la  conscience  modernes ,  les  relations  generates  entre  les  peuples  de 
l  Occident  et  de  V  Orient,  en  vue  d' encourager  parmi  eux  une  bonne 
entente ,  un  sentiment  amical  et  une  co-operation  cordiale.  Les 
questions  politiques  actuelles  seront  subordonndes  d  cette  vue 
plus  large  dans  le  ferme  espoir  qu’une  fois  le  respect  mutuel 
assurd,  les  difficultds  de  tout  genre  seront  envisagees  dans  un 
esprit  de  bienveillance  rdciproque  et  promptement  rdsolues. 

L’origine  du  Congrbs  s’explique  aisement.  L’echange  des 
biens  materiels  et  morals  entre  les  diffbrentes  races  de  l'humanite, 
a,  ces  dernibres  annbes,  pris  de  telles  proportions  que  Vancienne 
attitude  de  mefiance  qui  les  tenait  eloignees  les  unes  des  autres  fait 
place  a  un  desir  general  de  connaissance  plus  intime.  De  cette 
situation  intbressante  est  nbe  l’idee  d’un  Congrbs  ou  les  represen¬ 
tants  des  differentes  races  pourraient  se  rencontrer  face  d  face,  et, 
dans  une  rivalite  amicale,  favoriser  la  cause  de  la  confiance  et  du 
respect  mutuels  entre  l’Occident  et  l’Orient,  entre  les  soi-disant 
races  blanches  et  les  soi-disant  races  de  couleur. 

En  consequence,  le  Congres  ne  representera  pas  la  reunion  de 
toutes  les  races  dans  le  but  de  discuter  sans  distinction  les  affaires 
de  chacune.  II  ne  discutera  pas  de  questions  purement  euro- 
peennes,  telles  que  les  relations  existant  entre  les  diffdrentes 
contrees  de  l’Europe  ;  ni,  naturellement,  l’attitude  de  l’Europe  vis 
d  vis  des  Etats  Unis  ou  des  autres  Rdpubliques  amdricaines 
representant  les  races  d’origine  europeenne.  De  plus,  quoique 
entierement  sympathique  k  toute  mesure  destinee  k  fortifier  et 
favoriser  les  bonnes  relations,  le  Congres  n' est  allie  a  aucun  parti 
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politique  ni  engage  dans  aucun  projet  particulier  de  reformes.  Les 
auteurs  de  memoires  auront  cependant  Ie  droit  absolu  d’exprimer 
Ieurs  propres  opinions  politiques,  tout  en  rendant  justice  k  tous  les 
partis  et  en  ne  touchant  qu’en  passant  aux  questions  d’actualitd. 
En  outre  le  Congres  ne  sera  pas  purement  scientifique,  c’est  k  dire 
n’indiquant  que  les  faits  et  s’abstenant  de  juger.  11  ne  sera  pas 
non  plus  purement  un  Congrds  de  la  paix,  c'est  k  dire  qu’il  ne 
visera  pas  spdcifiquement  &  l’abolition  de  la  guerre.  Finalement, 
il  faut  se  rappeler  que  le  Congres  devant  servir  a  crder  des  relations 
plus  salutaires  entre  l’Orient  et  l’Occident,  toute  amertume  entre 
les  partis,  les  peuples,  les  gouvernements,  devrait  etre  bannie 
sans,  naturellement,  exclure  l’dloge  et  le  bldme  raisonnes.  Avec  le 
probleme  ainsi  simplifie  et  un  nombre  limitd  de  memoires  Merits  par 
des  autorites  eminentes  qui  eclairciront  le  but  du  Congr&s,  il  y  a 
tout  lieu  d’esperer  que  la  discussion  contribuera  matdriellement  k 
encourager,  entre  les  peuples  de  l’Occident  et  de  1’Orient,  des 
sentiments  amicaux  et  une  cordiale  co-operation. 

Ce  qui  suit  forme  le  programme  des  huit  sessions  —  une 
demi-journee  chaque  : — I.  Considerations  fondamentales.  Signi¬ 
fication  des  notions  Race  et  Nation.  II.,  III.  Conditions  gendrales 
du  progres.  Ilia.  Contact  pacifique  entre  les  civilisations. 

IV.  Problemes  spdeiaux  d’economie  politique  entre  les  races. 

V. ,  VI.  La  conscience  moderne  par  rapport  aux  questions  de 
races.  VII.,  VIII.  Suggestions  positives  pour  encourager  l’amitie 
entre  les  races.  [Pour  pouvoir  arriver  k  une  discussion  complete, 
les  memoires  seront  envoyes  aux  membres  du  Congres  un  mois 
avant  la  reunion  et  seront  considers  comme  lus  ;  des  extraits  des 
rapports  seront  aussi  fournis.] 

On  propose  dgalement  d’avoir,  conjointement  avec  le  Congres, 
une  exposition  de  livres,  documents,  portraits,  erknes,  diagrammes, 
etc. 

La  presence  aux  reunions  ne  sera  pas  reservee  k  une  classe 
particulikre  de  personnes.  La  souscription  de  membre  actif  ( com - 
prenant  presence  anx  reunions,  volume  de  memoires  d  environ  500 
pages  cn  fra n cats  ou  en  anglais  avec  des  bibliographies  importantes 
et  autres  publications )  sera  de  26  francs,  cclle  de  membre  passij 
( non-compris  presence  aux  reunions,  mais  comprenant  volume  de 
memoires  et  autres  publications )  sera  de  10  francs. 

De  plus  amples  informations  seront  fournies  par  le  Secretaire  General 
Mr.  G.  Spiller,  63  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  Londres  ;  et  par  Dr.  E. 
Waxweiler,  Parc  Leopold,  Bruxelles,  Belgique  ;  Prof.  F.  Tonnies,  Eutin, 
Holstein,  Allemagne  ;  et  Dr.  Abendanon,  Jan  van  Nassaustraat  43, 
La  Hague,  Hollande. 


Orient 


Occident 
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MANKIND  IN  COUNCIL.* 


Great  is  the  historic  pride  of  London.  Great  also  are  its  mani¬ 
fold  tragedies  of  squalor  and  poverty.  This  varied  story  will 
be  distinguished  in  the  summer  of  191 1  (July  26-29)  by  an 
episode  both  brilliant  and  unexampled.  In  London  will  assemble 
mankind  in  council.  Representatives  ot  all  human  groups  will 
come  from  the  four  quarters  ;  and  lands  that  know  the  Pole  Star 
and  regions  that  lie  under  the  Southern  Cross  will  meet  each  other 
in  friendly  intercourse  in  the  first  Universal  Races  Congress. 
Humanity  will  reveal  her  unity  in  variety,  and  the  peoples  whose 
dispersion  is  commemorated  in  the  story  of  Babel  will  be  combined 
again  in  Twentieth  Century  recognition.  The  official  Congress 
languages  will  be  English,  German,  Italian,  and  french,  though 
an  Oriental  tongue  may  now  and  then  announce  the  soul  ot  Asia. 
The  volume  of  papers  will  be  issued  in  an  all-French  and  an  all- 
English  edition.  All  the  arrangements  for  this  parliament  of  the 
nations  are  in  the  hands  of  a  large  and  distinguished  Executive 
representative  of  various  shades  of  opinion. 

For  every-day  purposes  we  may  conveniently  divide  mankind 
into  the  white,  black,  and  yellow  families.  All  history  tells  the 
sad  tale  of  their  wars  and  jealousies  ;  and  later  history  also  tells 
the  tale  of  a  dawning  sense  of  one-ness.  The  •white  conscience, 
awakening  to  its  duty ,  calls  to  the  black  and  yellow  brethren  to 
make  closer  acquaintance ,  and  render  mutual  faith  and  mutual  aid , 
once  virtues  of  the  parish ,  henceforward  virtues  of  the  planet. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  responses  have  freely  come  from  fitty 
nations,  from  about  thirty  Presidents  of  Parliaments,  from  a  dozen 
British  Governors  and  nearly  as  many  British  Prime  Ministers, 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  Professors  of  International  Law 
(who  would  by  themselves  constitute  a  remarkable  adhesion), 
from  over  forty  Colonial  bishops,  and  from  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and 
of  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  As  these  messengers  from 
the  Hague  enter  the  Congress  one  might  imagine  the  wings  of 
Peace,  gloriously  raised  as  in  the  noble  figure  of  the  Greek 
Victory,  overshadowing  the  heralds  of  fraternity. 

Who  originated  the  idea  of  the  Congress?  It  was  Dr.  Felix 

*  Reprinted,  with  slight  modifications,  from  The  Ethical  World,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Editor  and  of  the  Author. 
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politique  ,2?(essor  0f  Social  Ethics  in  Columbia  University.  The 
auteurs  d  wag  fjrst  named  at  a  conference  at  Eisenach  in  July,  1906. 
*eur xdeas  could  scan  their  own  prospects,  this  idea  might  well 
"'congratulate  itself  on  getting  realised  at  a  world-centre  in  a  period 
of  five  years  from  its  birth.  I  he  meeting  t el t  that  the  modern 
conscience ,  while  advancing  in  general  sensitiveness  and  strength , 
was  yet  internationally  weak.  It  is  fast  becoming  alive  to  what  are 
known  as  social  problems  in  the  interior  life  of  the  community  ;  but 
it  has  not  learned  to  apply  itself  with  adequate  power  to  the 
problems  presented  by  racial  divisions. 

The  agenda  has  been  gradually  elaborated  with  the  aid  of  many 
experts.  And  a  very  wide  elaboration  it  is.  It  is  an  agenda  of 
definite  thought,  having  a  climax  in  practical  and  positive  proposi¬ 
tions.  By  “  practical  ”  is  not  meant  any  hasty  attempt  to  grapple 
with  immediate  issues,  such  as  may  agitate  the  House  of  Commons 
at  question-time,  or  lend  a  glow  to  last  week’s  journals.  The 
Congress  aims  at  fundamentals.  The  prime  purpose  is  to 
cultivate  mutual  knowledge'  and  respect  between  Occi¬ 
dental  and  Oriental  peoples.  It  is  essential,  also,  to  promote 
action  and  thought  in  two  cardinal  directions,  by  treating  the 
Westerns,  in  alliance  and  contact  with  China,  Japan,  Turkey,. 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  India,  as  a  specific  development  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  amorphous  groups  of  coloured  humanity  subject  to  European 
or  American  control,  on  the  other.  I  he  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  India  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  India  Office  remains  strictly  neutral  and  uncommitted, 
but  agrees  to  assist  in  minor  ways.  The  Foreign  Office  has 
very  courteously  consented  to  transmit,  in  its  mail-bags,  invi¬ 
tations  to  foreign  Powers  to  participate  in  the  Congress,  and 
is  also  prepared  to  answer  sympathetically  any  inquiries  addressed 
by  the  Powers.  And  the  Colonial  Office  is  prepared  to  do  for  the 
Colonies  what  the  Foreign  Office  has  agreed  to  do  for  the  indepen¬ 
dent  nations. 

The  first  note  in  the  Congress  harmony  (“Harmony”  enwreath- 
ing  a  globe  is  the  motto  of  the  assembly)  will  be  sounded  by  an 
Indian,  Brajendra  Nath  Seal,  principal  of  the  Cootch-Behar 
College,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Definition  of  Race,  Tribe, 
and  Nation.  Light  comes  from  the  East  !  But  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  one  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  papers  will  be 
taken  as  read,  and  that  the  living  voice  of  the  Congress  will  be 
devoted  to  discussion,  not  reading,  each  general  subject,  embracing 
the  topic  of  a  whole  session,  being  introduced  by  a  twenty  minutes’ 
speech.  The  appearance  of  the  Principal  of  Cootch-Behar  College 
reminds  us  that  arrangements  have  been  completed  ensuring  that 
in  all  cases  a  distinguished  native  will  state  the  claims  and  ideals  of 
each  separate  Eastern  community.  But  the  problem  of  Race  Equality 
is  one  that  covers  all  sections.  Appropriately,  therefore,  this  topic  • 
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will  fall  to  the  hon.  organiser,  who  thus  becomes,  like  Anacharsis 

Clootz,  orator  for  the  human  species. 

Over  forty  persons  of  distinction  have  already  agreed  to  prepare 
papers,  and  these  hail  from  over  twenty  countries,  including 
China,  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  Persia,  South  and  West  Africa,  Hayti, 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  Among  the 
writers  of  papers  are  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  (Governor  of  Jamaica),  Sir 
Charles  Bruce  (late  Governor  of  Mauritius),  Sir  John  Macdonell 
(Master  of  the  Supreme  Court),  Sir  Harry  Johnston  (the  famous 
traveller),  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (a  keen  Parliamentarian),  Mr.  Israel 
Zangwill  (who  is  to  speak  on  the  Jewish  race),  Miss  Margaret 
Noble  (Sister  Nivedita),  besides  eminent  Continentals  such  as 
M.  L£on  Bourgeois  (the  leading  spirit  at  the  Second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference),  Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant  (one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  Internationalists),  Prof.  Giuseppe  Sergi  (the  eminent 
anthropologist),  and  Dr.  Zamenhof  (the  inventor  ot  Esperanto). 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  resolutions  ot  a  politica 
character  are  not  contemplated,  and  will  not  be  submitted.  A 
outlooks  are  broad,  all  treatments  detached  from  the  difficulties  ot 
the  hour.  In  this  Conference,  which  deals  with  the  general 
relations  subsisting  between  West  and  East,  it  will  be  out  ot 
place  for  European  representatives  to  argue  vexed  questions 
between  this  and  that  European  community. 

While  speeches  and  logic  appeal  to  the  ear,  an  exhibition  ot 
books  (religious  and  other),  portraits,  skulls,  diagrams,  etc., 

will  attract  the  eye.  r  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  Congress  will  be  open  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  globe  who 

pays  for  Active  Membership  21s.  Passive  Membership  (excluding 
attendance,  but  including  all  publications)  may  be  secured  for 
7s.  6d.  The  Secretary’s  address  is  63  South  Hill  Park,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  London.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  President, 
Lord  Weardale,  will  look  down  from  his  platform  upon  a 
crowded  assemblage,  and  that  Dr.  Adler  (who  is  Chairman 
j  of  the  General  Committee)  will  feel  that  his  hint  at  Eisenach  was 
a  seed  sown  on  good  ground,  destined  to  bear  abundant  fruit  in 

world-wide  charity. 


F.  J.  Gould. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S. 


HON.  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

/.  Members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference. 

Argentina _ M.  ESTANISLAS  S.  ZEBALLOS,  late  Minister  of  State,  Member 

of  the  Hague  Court,  Member  of  the  Insiitut  de  Droit  International,  Professor 
of  International  Law. 

Austria-Hungary — Prof.  Dr.  H.  LAMMASCH,  Member  of  both  Hague  Confer¬ 
ences,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  Professor  of  International  Law. 

Baron  Dr.  ERNEST  DE  PLENER,  Senator,  Councillor  of  State,  President 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

Belgium—  M.  A.  BEERNAERT,  Deputy,  Minister  of  State,  late  Prime 
"  Minister,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  both  Hague  Conferences, 
President  of  the  Inter- Parliamentary  Union,  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  Hon. 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 

Le  Baron  GUILLAUME,  Belgian  Minister  at  The  Hague,  Member  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Roumania. 

M.  ERNEST  NYS,  Judge  at  the  Brussels  Court  of  Appeal,  Member  of  the 
Hague  Court,  Professor  of  International  Law. 

Brazil —  M.  CLOVIS  BEVILAQUA,  Jurisconsult  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Member 
of  the  Hague  Court,  Member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy,  Professor  of  Law. 

M.  EDUARDO  F.  S.  DOS  SANTOS  LISBOA,  Brazilian  Minister  at  The 
Hague,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

M.  LAFAYETTE  RODRIGUES  PEREIRA,  late  Prime  Minister,  Member 
of  the  Hague  Court. 

Bulgaria — Dr.  STOYAN  DANEFF,  late  Prime  Minister,  late  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  late  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Sophia. 

M.  IVAN  KARANDJOULOFF,  Attorney  General  of  the  Bulgarian  High 
Court  of  Cassation,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

Chile — Dr.  ALEJANDRO  ALVAREZ,  Councillor  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

Dr.  MIGUEL  CRUCHAGA,  late  Prime  Minister,  Chilian  Minister  at 
Buenos-Ayres,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

M.  DOMINGO  GANA,  Minister  of  Chile  in  London,  Member  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference. 

M.  AUGUSTO  MATTE,  Minister  of  Chile  in  Berlin,  Member  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference. 

China — M.  WLT  TING-FANG,  late  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Washington,  late 
Imperial  Commissioner,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

M.  LOU  TSENG-TSIANG,  Chinese  Minister  at  The  Hague,  Member  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference. 

Cuba — M.JUAN  B.  HERNANDES  BARREIRO,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  the  Republic,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

M.  GONZALO  DE  QUESADA,  Cuban  Minister  in  Berlin,  Member  of 
the  Hague  Court. 

Dominican  Republic — Dr.  FRANCISCO  HENRIQUEZ  Y  CARVAJAL,  late 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference. 
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M.  RAFAEL  J.  CASTILLO,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 

Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  .  „  .  f 

M.  ELISEO  GRULLON,  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of  the 

Denmart— M.'XvEDEL,  Chief  of  Second  Section  in  Danish  Foreign  Office, 

Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

Ecuador _ M.  E.  DORN  Y  de  ALSUA,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Con- 

GeneraMULI^ANDRADE,  Deputy,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 

«*» 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Membe^  of  the  Hague  Court  and  ot  both  Hague 
Conferences.  DE  constant>  Senator,  Member  of 

‘"both  Hague  Conferences,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  President  of  the 

M^ALBERT1  DECRAIS^Senator,  late  Ambassador  and  Colonial  Minister, 

M .^Ta RC E LlTn^ PEULLET,r  French  Minister  at  The  Hague,  Member  of  the 

M^LOmS  REN AU LT? Membre  de  l' I nstitut.  Member  of^ both  Hague i  Con¬ 
ferences,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  Nobel  I  eace  lnze,  Protessor 

International  Law.  f  .. 

Germany- Dr.  L.  v.  BAR,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  Hon.  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law,  Prolessor  ot  ^ternabonal  Law. 

Dr.  PHILIPP  ZORN,  Senator,  Member  ot  both  Hague  Conlerence  , 

Professor  of  International  Law.  .  ,  p 

drpprp _ M  A  TYPALDO-BASSIA,  late  President  ad  interim  of  Greek  Parlia¬ 

ment  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  Professor  ot  Economics. 

Prof.  Dr.  MICHEL  KEBEDGY,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Alexandria, 
CLtOx'  RIZ^RANGABE,  Greek  Minister  in  Berlin,  Member  ot  the 
MSGEORG;ESSTREIT,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  Member 

of  the  Hague  Court,  Professor  of  International  Law. 

Guatemala- M.  ANTONIO  BATRES  JAUREGUI,  late  Minister  of  State, 
mSIsTO^EDO^HERRARTE,  Minister  of  Guatemala  at  Washington, 
M.MMANU el' CABRAL,  late  Minister  of  State.  President  o,  the  Judiciary 

Power,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  _  .  .  p„- 

Hayti- M.  JEAN  JOSEPH  DALBEMAR,  late  Haytian  Minister  in  Pans, 
M !M  TERTU LL IEN 0IGUILBUAU D,  late  Chief  of  Cabinet,  late  Senator, 

President  of  the  Port-au-Prince  Society  for  LegisJation.  mber  of  the 

General  LEGITIME,  late  President  ot  the  Republic  ot  Hay,  , 

MHSOLONUMENOS,  late  Minister  of  Finance,  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
Fxterior  Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  ...  .  .  r 

M 1  h  A  N^G  E  LxP  ALA  J  OI R  A  NA  ! ^D  epi u  t  y ,  "ate  Minister  of  Finance,  Member  of 

Edinburgh),  Senator, 
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late  President  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  Member  of  the  Hague 

Court,  Professor  of  International  Law.  ,  c  PnrMcm 

M.  GUIDO  POMP1LJ,  Deputy,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Member  of  bothJHague  Conferences. 

Japan — Baron  Dr.  ITCHIRO  MOTONO,  Japanese  Ambassador  at  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  the  First  Hague  Conlerence. 

M.  AIMARO  SATO,  Japanese  Minister  at  The  Hague,  Member  of  the 

Second  Hague  Conference.  „  r 

M  KE1ROKU  TSUDZUKI,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conlerence. 
Luxemburg — M.  EYSCHEN,  The  Minister  of  State,  President  ot  the  Giand- 
Ducal  Government,  Member  of  both  Hague  Conferences.  ...  . 

Mexico — M.  FRANCISCO  L.  de  la  BARRA,  Mexican  Ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  n.  .  _r 

M.  JOAQUIN  D.  CASASUS,  late  Ambassador  at  Washington,  late  Director  o 
the  National  School  of  J  urisprudence  of  Mexico,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 
M.  GONZALO  A.  ESTEVA,  Mexican  Minister  in  Rome,  Member  ot  tne 

Second  Hague  Conference.  ,  c,  , 

Dr.  JOAQUIN  OBREGON  GONZALEZ,  Governor  of  the  State  o 

Guanajuato,  Member  ot  the  Hague  Court.  ...  •  .  f 

M.  JOSE  IVES  LIMANTOUR,  Secretary  ot  State  in  the  Ministry  c 

Finance,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  .... 

M  PABLO  MACE  DO,  Deputy,  President  of  the  Monetary  Commission, 
Director  of  the  National  School  of  Law,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

M.  SEBASTIAN  B.  de  MIER,  Mexican  Minister  in  Ians,  Member  ot  tne 

Second  Hague  Conference.  ,  , 

Netherlands — M .  T.  M.  C.  ASSER,  Minister  of  State,  Member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  both  Hague  Conferences, 
Foundation  Member  and  Hon.  Member  ot  the  Institute  ot  International 

M^e  "  JONKHEER  G.  L.  M.  R.  RUYS  de  BEERENBROUCK  late 
Minister  of  Justice,  Queen’s  Commissioner  m  the  Province  ol  Limburg, 

Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  _  .  r 

M.  F.  B.  CONINCK  L1EFSTING,  late  President  of  the  Court  ot  Cassation, 

Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  .  „  ,  ,  . 

M  lf  JONKHEER  DEN  BEER  PORTUGAEL,  Lieutenant-General  late 
Minister  of  War,  Member  of  the  Council  ot  State,  Member  ot  the  First  and 
Second  Hague  Conferences.  .  ......  n  . 

M.  le  JONKHEER  J.  A.  ROELL,  Vice-Admiral  retired,  Aide-de-Camp  to 
Her  Majesty,  late  Minister  of  Marine,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  First  Naval  Delegate  to  the  Naval  Conlerence  in  London. 

Nicaragua  — M .  CRISANTO  MEDINA,  Minister  of  Nicaragua  in  Paris, 
Member  of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

M.  DESIRE  PECTOR,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  Consul-General  tor 

France  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

Norway — M.  JOACHIM  GRIEG,  Deputy,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
101*6  nee. 

Dr.  FRANCIS  HAGERUP,  late  Premier,  Norwegian  Minister  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  Member  ot  the  Hague 

Court,  Member  of  the  Storting  Nobel  Committee. 

M  H  J.  HORST,  Deputy,  late  President  ot  “  Lagting,”  Member  of  the  inter¬ 
parliamentary  Council,  'Member  of  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  “  Storting, 
Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  Member  ot  the  Hague 

Dr.°SlGURD  IBSEN,  late  Minister  of  State,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 
Dr.  CHRISTIAN  L.  LANGE,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

Panama — M.  BELISARIO  PORRAS,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  Member  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference.  „  _  . 

Persia- M.  MIRZA  HASSAN-KHAN  MUCHIR-UL-DEVLET,  Minister  of 
Justice,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  . 

M.  MIRZA  AHMED  KHAN  SAD1GHUL  MULK,  Persian  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 
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M.  MIRZA  SAMAD-KHAN  MOMTAZOS  SALTAN  EH,  Persian  Minister 
in  Paris,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court  .and  of  both  Hague  Conferences. 

Portugal — M.  ALBERTO  D'OLIVEIRA,  Portuguese  Minister  at  Berne, 
Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

M.  FERNANDO  MATTOSO  SANTOS,  Peer  of  the  Realm,  late  Minister 
of  Finances  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

MARQUIS  DE  SOVERAL,  G.C.M.G.,  Councillor  of  State,  Peer  of  the 
Realm,  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Portuguese  Ambassador  in 
London,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

Rou mania — M.  CONSTANTIN  G.  DISSESCU,  Senator,  late  Minister  of 
Justice  and  of  Education,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  Member  ot  the 
Inter-Parliameniary  Council,  Professor  of  Law. 

Dr.  JEAN  KALIN DERU,  late  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation  and 
Justice,  Member  of  the  Roumanian  Academy,  Administrator  of  the  Crown 
Domains,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

M.  THEODORE  G.  ROSETTI,  late  Premier,  late  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Cassation,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

Russia — M.  J.  OVTCH1NNIKOW,  Professor  of  International  Law,  Member 
of  both  Hague  Conferences. 

M.  NICOLAS  TCHARVKOW,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

Salvador — M.  PEDRO  J.  MATHEU,  Consul-General  of  Salvador  in  Spain, 
Member  of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

Servia— General  SAVA  GROUITCH,  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  Member 
of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

M.  MILOVAN  MILOVANOVITCH,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member 
of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  late  Professor  of 

Law. 

M.  MILENKO  R.  VESNITCH,  Servian  Minister  for  France  and 
Belgium,  late  Minister  of  Justice,  late  President  ot  the  Skouptchina, 
Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  late  Professor  of  International  Law. 

Spain — M.  GABRIEL  MAURA  Y  GAMAZO,  Comte  de  la  Mortera,  Deputy, 
Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

M.  EDUARDO  DATO  1RADIER,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

M.  RAFAEL  M.  DE  LABRA,  Senator,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction, 
Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  Member  of  the  Institute  ot  International  Law. 

M.  RAFAEL  DE  URENA  Y  SMENJAUD,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court, 
Professor  of  Law. 

M.  WENCESLAO  RAMIREZ  DE  VILLA  URRUTIA,  Senator,  late 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  Member  of 
both  Hague  Conferences. 

Sweden — M.  JOHAN  FREDRIK  IVAR  AFZELIUS,  Deputy,  President  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Law,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

M.  KNUT  HJALMAR  LEONARD  DE  HAMMARSKJOLD,  late  Minister 
of  Justice  and  of  Education,  late  Swedish  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  late 
President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Jonkoping,  Governor  ot  the  Province  of 
Upsala,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court  and  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
late  Professor  of  Law. 

Switzerland—  M.  GASTON  CARLIN,  Swiss  Minister  in  London,  Member  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

Dr.  EUGEN  HUBER,  Member  of  the  National  Council,  Member  of  the 
Hague  Court  and  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  Professor  ot  Law. 

M.  MAX  HUBER,  Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  Professor  of 
Law. 

Turkey — M .  SAID  BEY,  President  of  the  Legislative  Section  of  the  Council  of 
State,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  t  , 

GABRIEL  EFFENDI  NORADOUNGHIAN,  Senator,  late  Munster  of 
Commerce  and  Public  Works,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

MOUSTAFA  RECHID  PASHA,  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  Member 
of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 
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TURKHAN  PASHA,  Ottoman  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Member  of 

t  lie  Second  Hcip^ue  Conference.  _T  .  10*-* 

United  States- The’  Hon.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE,  LL  D  late  tnited ^  States 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Member  of  the  Second  Ha^ueMC°"^enoCfe;he 
The  Hon.  GEORGE  B.  DAVIS,  Judge  Attorney  General,  Member  ot  the 

Second  Hague  Conference.  „  .  AH.„rnpv 

The  Hon.  JOHN  W.  GRIGGS,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court,  late  Attorney 

Th^ Hon! '  HORACE  PORTER,  late  United  States  Ambassador  in  Paris, 

Member  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  _  c  nH 

URIAH  M.  ROSE,  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  Member  ot  the  Second 

UnSitay—  Dr0GOeNZALO  RAMIREZ,  Minister  of  Uruguay  at  Buenos-Ayres, 
Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University  of  Montevideo,  Member 

^Jwa-D?UeFRANCISCO  ARROYO  PAREJO,  Legal  ^'Sversity  of 
Ministry  for  Public  Works,  Protessor  ot  Civil  Law  at  the  Lniversity  o 

Caracas  Member  of  the  Hague  Court.  ,  „ 

Dr  CARLOS  LEON,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  late  Govern 
„V  Jhe  Feder,l  Dis,rict,  la.e  judKe  a,  the  Court  of  Caosuuor t 
of  Sociology  and  Economics  at  the  University  ot  Caracas,  Member  ot  the 

General' MANUEL  ANTONIO  MATOS,  late  Minister  of  State,  late  President 
of  the  Senate,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court. 

II.  Presidents  of  Parliament 
(at  the  time  of  acceptance). 

Argentina — M.  B.  VILLANUEVA,  President  of  the  Senate. 

Belgium — M.  le  VICOMTE  SIMONIS,  President  of  the  Senate. 

M  COOREMAN,  President  of  the  Chamber  ot  Deputies. 

Brazil — M  QUINTINO  BOCAYUVA,  President  of  the  Senate. 

Costa  Rica—ii.  RICARDO  ZIMENEZ,  President  ot  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
President  of  the  Republic  for  1910-1914. 

Denmark — M.  CHR.  SONNE,  President  of  the  Senate. 

M.  A.  THOMSEN,  President  of  Folketing.  . 

Germany _ Graf  v  S'CHWERIN-LO WITZ,  President  of  the  Reichstag. 

Great  Bri^- The  Hon.  CHARLES  MARCIL,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Commons  of  Canada.  .  .  , 

Hayti _ M.  GERSON  DESROSIER,  President  of  the  National  Assembly. 

M  F  P.  PAULIN,  President  of  the  Senate.  ,  , 

Hungary — Count  AURELE  DESSEVFFY,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 

DiM ALEXANDER  G.\L,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

DER  OVE 

President  of  the  House  of 

Deputies,  late  Civil  Governor.  .  .  c 

Roumania — General  C.  BUDISTEANU,  President  of  the  Senate. 

M.  PHEREKYDE,  President  of  the  Chamber  ot  Deputies. 

Russia _ M  N.  A.  HOMIAKOFF,  President  ot  the  Duma  of  the  Empire. 

Senna— M  A  NIKOL1TCH,  President  of  the  Chamber  ot  Deputies. 

Stain _ M  le  MARQUIS  de  AZCARRAGA,  President  of  the  Senate. 

M.  EDUARDO  DATO  IRADIER,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Sweden— M.°CHR.  LUNDEBERG,  President  of  the  First  Chamber. 
Switzerland—  Dr.  V1RG1LE  ROSSEL,  President  ot  the  National  Council, 

Professor  at  the  University  of  Berne. 

Dr  PAUL  USTERI,  President  of  the  State  Council. 

Turkey- His  Highness  SAID  PASHA,  President  ot  the  Senate,  late  Grand 

Viziet. 
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III.  Riders,  Ministers  of  State,  Governors,  and  Ambassadors* 

(at  the  time  of  acceptance). 

Argentina — Dr.  V.  DE  LA  PLAZA,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Belgium — M.  le  COMTE  de  LALAING,  Belgian  Minister  in  London. 

M.  J.  RENK1N,  Minister  for  Colonial  Affairs. 

Bolivia — M.  D.  SANCHEZ  BUSTAMENTE,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bulgaria — M.  HEDJI  MISCHEFF,  Bulgarian  Chargd  d’Affaires  in  London. 

General  PAPR1KOFF,  Bulgarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

China — M.  YIN-CH’ANG,  Chinese  Minister  in  Berlin. 

M.  LI  CHING  FONG,  K.C.V.O.,  Chinese  Minister  in  London. 

M.  WOU  TSUNG-L1EN,  Chinese  Minister  at  Rome. 

Colombia — M.  C.  CALDERON,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Denmark — M.  LIMPRICHT,  Governor  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands. 
France — M.  G.  ANGOULVANT,  C.M.G.,  Governor  of  French  Ivory  Coast. 

M.  DIDELOT,  Administrator  of  Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

M.  LIOTARD,  Lt. -Governor  of  French  Guinea. 

M.  PASCAL,  Governor  of  French  Somaliland. 

Germany — Dr.  ALBERT  HAHL,  Governor  of  German  New  Guinea. 

Dr.  SOLE,  Governor  of  Samoan  Islands. 

Great  Britain— Admiral  Sir  DAY  H.  BOSANQUET,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  J.P., 
D.L.,  Governor  of  South  Australia. 

Sir  CAVENDISH  BOYLE,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Mauritius. 

The  Hon.  ALFRED  DEAKIN,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

Sir  THOMAS  DAVID  GIBSON-CARMICHAEL,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A., 
D.L.,  Governor  of  Victoria. 

Lt. -Colonel  HENRY  LIONEL  GALLWEY,  C.M.G,,  D.S.O.,  Governor  of 
St.  Helena. 

Sir  EVERARDim  THURN,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Governor  of  Fiji  and  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  Hon.  WILLIAM  KIDSTON,  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland. 

Sir  GEORGE  R.  LE  HUNTE,  K.C.  M.G.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Sir  JAMES  H.  S.  LOCKHART,  K.C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Waihaiwai. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MacGREGOR,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 

F. F.P.S.,  Governor  of  Queensland. 

His  Highness  THE  MAHARAJA  BAHADUR  of  Darbhanga,  K.C.I.E. 

His  Highness  THE  MAHARAJADHJ  RAJ  A,  Bahadur  of  Burdwan. 

His  Highness  MAHARAJA  SAYAJ 1  RAO  GAEKWAR  OF  BARODA, 

G. C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Right  Hon.  FREDERICK  ROBERT  MOOR,  P.C.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
M.L.A.,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 

The  Hon.  V.  J.  MOORE,  C.M.G.,  Premier  of  Western  Australia. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  P.  MURRAY,  Lt. -Governor  of  Papua. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  MURRAY,  Premier  of  Victoria. 

His  Highness  THE  NAWAB  of  Dacca. 

Sir  SYDNEY  OLIVIER,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

The  Hon.  A.  C.  RUTHERFORD,  Prime  Minister  of  Alberta,  Canada. 

Lieut. -Col.  Sir  JAMES  HAYES  SADLER,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Windward  Islands. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  SAUER,  M.L.D.,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours  of  the 
Dominion  of  United  South  Africa. 

His  Highness  RAJA  AIPUDAMAN  SINGH  of  NABHA,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E. 
Colonel  ERIC  JOHN  EAGLES  SWAYNE,  C.B.,  Governor  of  British 
Honduras. 

The  Hon.  CHARLES  GREGORY  WADE,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister  of  New 
South  Wales. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Premier  of 
New  Zealand. 

*  See  also  under  Sections  I.  and  II. 
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Guatemala — M.  ESTRADA  CABRERA,  President  of  the  Republic. 

Hayti—  M.  MURAT  CLAUDE,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public 
Instruction. 

M.  C.  FOUCHARD,  Haytian  Minister  in  Berlin. 

M.  GEORGES  SYLVAIN,  Haytian  Minister  in  Paris. 

M.  DURACINE  VAVAL,  Haytian  Minister  in  London. 

Honduras — DR.  LUIS  LAZO  ARRIAGA,  Minister  of  Honduras  at  Washington. 

General  MIGUEL  R.  DAVILA,  President  of  the  Republic. 

Liberia — M.  ARTHUR  BARCLAY,  President  of  the  Republic. 

M.  J.  CROMMELIN,  Liberian  Minister  in  London. 

M.  M.  DINKLAGE,  Charge  d’Affaires  for  Liberia  in  Germany. 

The  Hon.  F.  E.  R.  JOHNSON,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mexico — M.  MIGUEL  COVARRUBIAS,  Mexican  Minister  in  London. 
Netherlmids — Dr.  D.  FOCK,  Governor  of  Surinam,  late  Colonial  Minister, 
Member  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International. 

Baron  GERICKE  VAN  HERWIJNEN,  Netherlands  Minister  in  London. 

M.  J.-H.  de  WAAL  MALEFYT,  Minister  for  Colonial  Affairs. 

Dr.  Th.  J.  A.  NUYENS,  Governor  of  Curasao,  West  Indies. 

Baron  A.  J.  QUARLES  DE  QUARLES,  Governor  of  Island  of  Celebes. 
Persia — M.  MAHMOUD  KHAN,  Persian  Minister  at  Brussels,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Lisbon  Geographical  Society. 

M.  MIRZA  MEHDI  KHAN  MUSHIR-UL-MULK,  Persian  Minister  in 
London. 

M.  MIRZA  MOUSTAPHA  KHAN  SAFAOL  MEMALEK,  Persian  Minister 
in  Vienna. 

M.  ISAAC  KHAN  MOFAKHAM-ED-DOVLEH,  Persian  Minister  at  Rome. 
M.  MOKHBER-ES-SALTANEH,  Governor-General  of  Azerbaijan  (Tabriz). 
M.  MIRZA  MAHMOUD  KHAN  EHTECHAM-OS-SALTANE,  Persian 
Minister  in  Berlin. 

M.  VUSOUK  ED  DAULEH,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Peru — M.  EDUARDO  LEMBCKE,  Charge  d’Affaires  ot  Peru  in  London. 
Portugal—  M.  A.  A.  FREIRE  D’ANDRADE,  Governor-General  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa. 

M.  MARQUES,  Governor  of  Macao. 

M.  ROCADAS,  Governor  of  Angola. 

Roumania — M.  A.  C.  CATARGI,  Roumanian  Minister  in  London. 

Salvador — General  F.  FIGUEROA,  President  of  the  Republic. 

Spain — M.  FIDE  LEON  Y  CASTILLO,  MARQUIS  DEL  MUNI,  Senator, 
late  Minister  of  State,  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Paris. 

Su'eden — Count  H.  WRANGEL,  Swedish  Minister  in  London. 

Turkey — NAOUM  PASHA,  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Paris. 

RIFAAT  PASHA,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

TEWFIK  PASHA,  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London. 

Venezuela — General  JUAN  VICENTE  GOMEZ,  President  of  the  Republic. 
United  States— T.  J.  O’BRIEN,  LL.D.,  United  States  Ambassador  atTokyo. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Chairman  : 

The  Hon.  WILLIAM  PEMBER  REEVES. 

Vice-Chairman  : 

Sir  EDWARD  BRABROOK,  C.B. 

{The  members  of  the  Executive  are  drawn  from  all  parties  as  befits  a  universal  Congress;  and  the 
Executive  as  such  does  not  stand  or  work  for  any  party.) 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Ameer  An,  P.C.,  London. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Arnold,  M.A.  ( Arabic ,  U.  of  London). 

Henry  Balfour,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Oxford,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Institute. 

Thomas  Batey,  LL.D.,  London. 

Sir  Mancherjee  Mervvanjee  Bhownaggree,  K.C.I.E.,  London. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  Southwater,  Sussex. 

Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge  {History , 
U.  of  Cambridge). 

Prof.  J.  B.  Bury  ( History ,  U.  of  Cambridge). 

Sir  Edward  H.  Busk,  Chairman  of  Convocation  and  Past  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London. 

Rev.  Prof.  A.  Caldecott,  D.D.,  D.Lit.,  representing  the  University  of  London. 
John  Arthur  Fallows,  M.A.,  London. 

Dr.  Charles  Garnett,  M.A.,  B.D.,  London. 

Dr.  M.  Gaster,  London,  representing  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Prof!  Patrick  Geddes,  F.R.S.E.  ( Botany ,  U.  College  of  Dundee). 

John  Gray,  B.Sc.,  A.R.S.M.,  F.R.A.I.,  London  {Hon.  Assistant  Treasurer ), 
Secretary  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British  Association. 

K.  G.  Gupta,  London,  Member  of  Council  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Dr.  B.  Guttman,  London. 

Prof.  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  (. Ethnology ,  U.  of  Cambridge). 
Halil  Halid,  M.A.  ( Turkish ,  U.  of  Cambridge). 

Major  Syed  Hassan,  London. 

Miss  Emily  Hobhouse,  London. 

Prof.  Leonard  T.  Hobhouse  {Sociology,  U.  of  London). 

John  Atkinson  Hobson,  M.A.,  London. 

T.  A.  Joyce,  M.A.,  London,  Hon.  Sec.  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

Duncan  Campbell  Lee,  M.A.,  London. 

Robert  Ranulph  Marett,  M.A.,  F.R.A.I.,  Oxford  University,  Secretary  to  the 
Oxford  University  Committee  for  Anthropology. 

Prof.  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH,  D.Lit.  ( Arabic ,  U.  of  Oxford). 

Sir  Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  Bart.  {Hon.  Treasurer  of  Congress),  London. 
Rev.  Frederick  B.  Meyer,  B.A.,  late  President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Free  Churches. 

John  E.  Milholland  {Hon.  Treasurer  for  U.S.A.),  New  York  and  London. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Muirhead,  LL.D.  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Birmingham). 

Shrijut  Bipin  Chandra  Pal,  London. 

Samuel  K.  Ratcliffe,  London,  Secretary  Sociological  Society. 

L.  \V.  Ritch,  M.A.,  Ba'rrister-at-Law,  London. 

John  Mackinnon  Robertson,  M.P.,  London. 

Harry  Snell,  London,  Secretary  Union  of  Ethical  Societies. 

William  T.  Stead,  London,  Editor  of  “  Review  of  Reviews.” 

S.  H.  Swinny,  M.A.,  London,  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Sociological  Society. 
Mary  F.  A.  Tench,  F.R.A.I.,  London.^ 

Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Turner,  K.C.B.,  London. 

Prof.  Edward  Westermarck  {Sociology,  London  U.,  and  Moral  Philosophy , 
U.  of  Helsingfors). 

J.  Martin  White,  J.P.,  London. 
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HON.  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

President : 

Prof.  FELIX  ADLER,  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Excei.lenz  v.  LUSCHAN,  Berlin. 

Sir  EDWARD  BUSK,  London. 

Baron  D'ESTOURNELLES  de  CONSTANT,  Paris. 
Signor  AUGUSTE  PIERANTONI,  Rome. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

Fakir  Syed  Iftikharuddin,  British  Agent  at  Kaboul 

ARGENTINA. 

Dr.  Florentino  Ameghino,  Director  of  the  National  Natural  History  Museum 

at  Buenos  Ayres.  n 

Prof.  Eduardo  L.  Bidau,  Argentine  Delegate  to  the  fourth  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress  (. International  Law ,  U.  of  Buenos  Ayres). 

M.  Nestor  Careto,  Cordova. 

Dr.  Manuel  Dessein,  Buenos  Ayres.  .  . 

M.  Victor  O.  Diard,  Buenos  Ayres,  President-General  of  the  Universal  Scientific 

Alliance  for  America. 

M.  Auguste  Lappa,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Matti,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Prof.  Dr.  Enrique  Martinez  Paz  ( Sociology ,  U.  of  Cordoba). 

Prof.  Arnaud  Sarrat,  Buenos  Ayres. 

M.  Theodore  Sourdille,  Mathematician,  Cordova. 

Prof.  Jos£  Leon  Suarez  ( International  Law ,  U.  of  Buenos  Ayres). 

AUSTRIA. 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  de  BlociSZEWSKI  ( Diplomatic  Histoiy  and  International  Law, 
Consular  Academy,  Vienna).  .  c 

Dr.  Rudolf  Eisler,  Secretary  of  the  Vienna  Sociological  Society,  Editor  or 
“  Philos.-Soziologische  Biicherei.” 

M.  Alfred  H.  Fried,  Vienna,  Editor  of  Friedenswarte ,  Member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Bureau. 

Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Geyf.r  ( Arabic ,  U.  of  Vienna). 

Dr.  Rudolf  Goldscheid,  Sociological  Society  of  Vienna. 

Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Gross  [Law,  U.  of  Graz). 

Prof.  Dr.  Wladyslaw  Heinrich  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Cracow). 

Dr.  Friedrich  Hertz,  Vienna,  Author. 

Prof.  Dr.  Maurice  Hoernes  (. Prehistorical  Archaeology ,  U.  of  Vienna).  _ 

Prof  Baron  Alexander  v.  Hold-Ferneck  ( International  Law ,  U.  of  Vienna). 
Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Jodl  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Vienna). 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  KlRSTE  ( Oriental  Philology ,  U.  of  Graz). 

Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Kobatsch  ( Commercial  Politics ,  Konsular  Akadenne,  Vienna). 
Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Kretschmer  [Comparative  Philology,  U.  of  Vienna). 

Prof.  T.  G.  Masaryk,  Member  of  Reichsrat  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Prague). 
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Prof.  Dr.  Alexius  MeiNONG  (Philosophy,  U.  of  Graz). 

Dr.  Julius  Ofner,  Vienna,  Member  of  Reichsrat. 

Dr.  Albert  Reibmayer,  Brixen,  Tyrol. 

Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Reich  (^Esthetics,  U.  of  Vienna). 

Count  Michel  Rostworowsri,  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International 
( Constitutional  and  International  Law ,  U.  of  Cracow). 

Prof.  Dr.  Franco  Savorgnan  ( Economics  and  Statistics ,  Higher  Commercial 
School,  Trieste).  . 

Father  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  S.V.D.,  Editor  of  Anthropos,  Modling,  Vienna. 

Prof.  Dr.  Leo  Strisower  ( International  Law ,  U.  of  Vienna). 

Baroness  Bertha  V.  Suttner,  Vienna,  Authoress,  Hon.  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Bureau,  Nobel  Prize  Laureate. 

Prof.  Dr.  M.Winternitz  (Ethnology  and  Indian  Philology,  German  U.of  Prague). 

BELGIUM. 

Prof.  Maurice  Ansiaux  ( Economics ,  U.  of  Brussels). 

Prof.  Dr.  Bonmariage  (Colonial  Hygiene ,  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Brussels). 

Prof.  Jean  Capart  (Egyptology,  U.  of  Liege). 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  A.  De  Clercq,  Scheut,  Rector  of  the  Seminaire  des  Mis¬ 
sions  Etrangeres. 

Prof.  Hector  Denis  (. Philosophy ,  U.  of  Brussels). 

M.  V.  Denyn,  Brussels,  Director-General  at  the  Belgian  Colonial  Office  and  Chief 
of  the  Colonial  Minister’s  Cabinet. 

Prof.  R.  De  Ridder  (International  Law,  U.  of  Ghent). 

M.  DESTREE,  Deputy,  Brussels. 

Prof.  Dr.  Emile  De  Wildeman,  General  Secretary  of  the  Third  International 
Congress  of  Botany. 

M.  Nor  BERT  Diderrich,  Brussels,  Member  of  Colonial  Council,  Member  of 
Institut  Colonial  International. 

Dr.  GustaVe  Dryepondt,  Brussels,  Associate  of  Institut  Colonial  International. 

Prof.  L.  Dupriez,  Member  of  Colonial  Council  (Comparative  Law,  U.of  Louvain). 

M.  Paul  Errera,  Rector  of  Brussels  University,  Associate  Institut  de  Droit 
International  (Public  Law,  U.  of  Brussels). 

M.  Leon  Furnemont,  Brussels,  Barrister,  Deputy. 

Prof.  Goffart  (Economics  and  Industrial  Geography,  U.  of  Ghent). 

Prof.  Th.  Collier  (Japanese,  U.  of  Liege). 

M.  Michel  Halewyck,  Brussels,  Director  at  the  Belgian  Colonial  Office  of 
Belgium,  Second  Secretary  of  Belgian  Colonial  Council. 

Prof.  Dr.  E.  Houze  ( Anthropology ,  U.  of  Brussels). 

Prof.  Michel  Huisman  (History  and  Economic  Geography,  U.  of  Brussels). 

Dr.  Jules  Ingenbleek,  Brussels,  Private  Secretary  to  Their  Majesties  the  King 
ancl  Queen  of  Belgium. 

M.  T.  JANSON,  Brussels,  Deputy,  late  Batonnier. 

M.  Camille  Janssen,  late  Governor-General  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  General 
Secretary  of  the  International  Colonial  Institute. 

M.  H.  La  Fontaine,  Senator,  President  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  (Inter¬ 
national  Law,  U.  of  Brussels). 

M.  Aug.  Houzeau  de  Lehaie,  Senator,  Member  and  Treasurer  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Council. 

M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Author,  Grasse  (France). 

Prof.  Ernest  Mahaim  (International  Law,  U.  of  Liege). 

M.  Paul  Otlet,  Brussels,  General  Sec.  of  Institut  International  de  Bibliographic 
and  of  Office  Central  des  Institutions  Internationales. 

M.  Cyril  van  Overbergh,  Brussels,  Director-General  for  Higher  Education, 
President  of  the  Belgian  Sociological  Society,  President  of  the  Provisory 
International  Bureau  of  Ethnography. 

Prof.  P.  POULLET,  Deputy,  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  (Inter¬ 
national  Law,  U.  of  Louvain)  ,  '  , 

M  Adolphe  Prins,  Inspector-General  of  Belgian  Prisons,  President  of  the  Union 
Internationale  de  Droit  Pena-1  (Law,  U.  of  Brussels). 

Prof.  Alberic  Rolin,  General  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
(International  Law,  U.  of  Ghent). 
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M.  Henri  Rolin,  Judge  {Law,  U.  of  Brussels). 

M.  F.  C.  de  Sxeel-Giorling,  Brussels,  Editor  of  Revuo  de  la  K  ongresoj. 

Prof.  H.  Speyer,  Member  of  Colonial  Council,  Associate  of  Institut  Colonial 
International  Criminal  Law,  U.  of  Brussels). 

Colonel  Thys,  Brussels,  President  of  the  Compagme  du  chemin  de  fer  du  Congo, 

Member  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International.  .  . 

M.  T.  Van  den  Gheyn,  S.J.,  Brussels,  Chief  Librarian  Royal  Library  of  Belgium. 
Prof.  A.  Vermeersch,  S.J.  ( Moral  Theology,  lheological  College,  Louvain,). 

M.  G.  VOUCHARD,  Brussels,  Editor  of  Mouvement  Geographique. 

M  A  1  WAUTERS,  Brussels,  General  Sec.  of  Congo  Railway,  Member  of  ie 
Belgian  Royal  Academy,  Associate  of  Institut  Colonial  International. 

Prof.  E.  Waxweiler,  Director  of  the  Institut  de  Sociologie,  Brussels. 

BRAZIL. 

Madame  Amelia  de  Freitas  Bevilaqua,  Author  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Prof.  Dr.  Joao  Baptiste  de  Lacerda,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Rio 

M.  Jacques1  Huber,  Ph.D.,  Para,  Director  of  Museo  Goeldt  de  Histona  Natuial 
e  Ethnographia. 

BULGARIA. 

M  Stefan  S.  Bobtchev,  Deputy,  President  of  the  Socidtd  Slave  and  of  the 
Societe  des  Publicistes  Bulgares  ( History  of  Law,  U.  of  Sophia). 

Prof.  Dr.  T.  GHEORGOV  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Sophia). 

Prof.  Dr.  IsiRKOL  (Geography,  U.  of  Sophia).  n  Qnnhia’i 

Prof.  M.  Popoviliev,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Law  {International  Law,  U.  of  Sophia;. 

CHILE. 

M  Antonio  Huneeus,  Santiago,  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Makcial  Martinez,  LL.D.  (of  Yale  and  Edinburgh),  Under-Secretary  for 

Prof.  Cardos  E.  Porter,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  \  alparaiso. 

CHINA. 

C.  W.  Campbell,  C.M  G.,  F.R.A.I.,  British  Legation,  Peking 

COSTA  RICA. 

Dr.  Theodore  Picado  Marin,  San  Jose. 

DENMARK. 

Prof.  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  ( Indian  Philology,  U.  of  Copenhagen). 

M.  Fredrik  Bajer,  Copenhagen,  Hon.  President  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau,  Nobel  Prize  Laureate,  Member  of  Inter-Parliamentary  Council,  late 

Commodore  E.  BLUHME,  Norland,  late  Deputy,  Member  of  the  Danish  Committee 
of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

M  Jens  Christian  Christensen,  Copenhagen,  late  Prime  Minister,  Member 

of  the  Danish  Committee  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

M.  Carl  Goos,  late  Minister  of  Justice,  Member  of  Institut  de  Droit  International. 
Prof.  Dr.  Harald  Hoeffding  {Philosophy,  U.  of  Copenhagen)  , 

Prof.  Dr.  Vilhelm  Thomsen,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Academy  {Comparative  Philology,  U.  of  Copenhagen). 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

General  Casimiro  N.  de  Moya,  Santo  Domingo. 

EGYPT. 

Dr.  M.  Muhammad  Badre,  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.A.S.,  Cairo,  of  Edinburgh  and  Bonn 
Universities. 

His  Excellency  Hassan  Sabry  Bey,  Cairo.  ..  , 

His  Excellency  Shiek  Aly  Yusif,  Cairo,  Editor-Proprietor  of  Al-Moayad, 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Reform  League. 
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FRANCE. 


M.  Emile  Arnaud,  Luzarches,  Notary,  General  President  of  the  Ligue  Inter- 
Bureau  6  de  a  1  a'X  Ct  de  *a  Llbert^>  Vice-President  of  the  International  Peace 

M.  Alfred  Barriol,  General  Secretary  of  the  Societe  de  Statistique  of  Paris. 

M.  Guillaume  Le  Bars,  Barrister,  Vitry-le-Francois. 

M.  Auguste  Barth,  Paris,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut. 

Prof.  Basdevant  {International  Law,  U.  of  Grenoble). 

M.  Charles  Beauquier  Deputy,  Vice-President  of  the  Parliamentary  Peace 
Gioup,  President  of  the  Franco-Italian  League,  and  Hon.  President  of  the 
t  ranco-Ottoman  League. 

Prof.  Alexis  Bertrand  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Lyons). 

Prof.  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut  ( Geography ,  U.  of  Paris) 

Prof.  Charles  de  Boeck  (. International  Law ,  U.  of  Bordeaux). 

M.  Leon  Bollack,  Paris,  President  of  the  Paris  section  of  the  Association  de  la 
Paix  par  le  Droit,  Author  of  La  Langue  Bleue. 

Prof  Emile  Borel,  Editor  of  Revue  du  Alois  { Mathematics ,  U.  of  Paris). 

Dr  RODOLPHE  Broda,  Paris,  Editor  of  Les  Documents  du  Procures. 

Prof.  Lucien  Levy  Bruhl  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Paris) 

Prof.  Leon  Brunschvicg  (. Philosophy ,  U.  of  Paris). 

M.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  Paris,  Deputy,  Member  inter-Parliamentary  Council. 
Plot.  Paul  Bureau  {International Law,  Faculte  libre  de  Droit,  Paris) 

Prof.  Jules  Cabouat  {International  Law,  U.  of  Caen). 

Prof-  J-  Chailley,  Deputy,  Director-General  of  the  French  Colonial  Union, 
Member  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International  ( Comparative  Colonisation. 
Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Paris). 

Prof.  Alfred  Chretien,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  {Inter- 
national  Law ,  U.  of  Nancy). 

M.  Arthur  Chuquet,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut  {History  and  Germanic  Languages, 
U.  of  Paris).  *  *  ’ 

Prof.  Ambroise  Colin  {Comparative  Law,  U.  of  Paris). 

Dr.  Rene  Collignon,  Hon.  F.R.A.I.,  Cherbourg. 

M.  Gabriel  Compayre,  Paris,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut. 

Prof.  Louis  Couturat  {Philosophy,  U.  of  Paris). 

Prof.  Joseph  Delpech  {International  Law,  U.  of  Dijon). 

P/-  J-  Deniker,  Hon.  F.R.A..I.,  Paris,  Librarianof  the  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle. 
M.  Paul  Deschanel,  Paris,  Deputy,  Member  of  the  Academie  Francaise,  late 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Prof.  L.  Duguit  ( International  Law,  U.  of  Bordeaux). 

Prof.  Emile  Durkheim  {Sociology,  U.  of  Paris). 

Prof.  E.  DOUTTE  {Mohammedan  Civilisation,  Ecole  Superieure  des  Lettres,  Algiers) 
M.  Jean  Finot,  Paris,  Editor  of  La  Revue. 

M.  Alfred  Fouillee,  Mentone,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut. 

M.  Lucien  le  Foyer,  Deputy,  Vice-President  of  the  Association  de  la  Paix  par 
le  Droit.  v 


M.  Paul  Fruchille,  Sceaux,  Editor  of  the  Revue  Gene  rale  de  Droit  Inter¬ 
national  Public. 

Prof.  E.  F.  Gautier  {Comparative  Philology,  Ecole  des  Lettres,  Algiers). 

Prof.  Henri  Gerard  {International  Law]  U.  of  Algiers). 

Prof.  Gilbert  Gidel  {International  Law,  U.  of  Rennes). 

Prof.  Arthur  Girault,  Member  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International  {Colonial 
Legislation ,  U.  of  Poitiers). 

Prof.  J.  Hal£vy  {Egyptology,  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Paris). 

M.  Clement  Huart,  Professeur  h  l’Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes, 
Directeur  d’etudes  a  l’Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Paris. 

Prof.  Jules  Jacquey  {International  Law,  U.  of  Lille). 

M.  Emile  Labiche,  Paris,  Senator,  President  of  the  French  Inter-Parliamentary 
Peace  Group,  Member  of  Inter-Parliamentary  Council. 

Prof  A.  de  Lapradelle,  Editor  of  the  Revue  de  Droit  International  Prive,  and 
Co-Editor  of  the  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  Lnternationaux  {International  Law , 
U.  of  Paris). 
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M.  l’Abbe  Adrien  Launay,  Seminaire  des  Missions  Etrang&res,  Paris.  (  . 

Sa  Grandeur  Msgr.  Alexandre  Le  Roy,  Paris,  Eveque  d’Alinda,  Superteur 
General  de  la  Congregation  du  St. -Esprit. 

M.  le  Vicomte  Combes  DE  Lestrade,  Paris,  Member  of  the  International  Institute 

of  Sociology.  .  ,  _ 

Prof.  E.  Levasseur,  Membre  de  l’Institut,  Administrator  of  the  College  de  France 
(Economic  History  and  Statistics,  U.  of  Paris).  .  . 

Prof.  L.  Manouvrier,  Hon.  F.R.A.I.  ( Anthropology ,  Ecole  d  Anthropologie,  1  aris,. 
Prof.  C.  Melinand  ( Ethics ,  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  St.  Cloud). 

M.  Gaston  Moch,  Paris,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  Hon. 
President  of  the  Institut  International  de  la  Paix  of  Monaco,  and  Member  of 
the  Paris  Committee  for  the  Defence  and  Protection  of  Aboriginese. 

Prof.  Gabriel  Monod,  Membre  de  l’Institut,  President  of  the  Historical  and 
Philological  Section  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  ( History  and 
Historical  Method,  U.  of  Paris). 

Prof.  Marcel  Moye  (International  Law,  U.  of  Montpellier). 

M.  Louis  Olivier,  Editor  of  the  Revue  Gencrale  des  Sciences. 

Prof.  Dr.  G.  Papillault  (Sociology,  Ecole  d’Anthropologie,  Paris). 

Prof.  D.  Parodi  (Philosophy,  Lycee  Michelet,  Paris). 

Prof.  Jean  Perrinjaquet  (International Law,  U.  of  Aix-Marseille). 

Prof.  P.  Pic  (International  Law,  U.  of  Lyons). 

Prof.  N.  Politis,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  Editor  of  the 
Recueil  des  Arbitrages  Internationaux  (International  Law,  U.  of  Poitiers). 

Prof.  Michel  Revon  (Civilisation  of  the  Extreme  East,  U.of  Paris). 

Prof.  Dr.  Charles  Richet,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  (Physiology, 
of  Paris) 

Dr.  J.  A.  Riviere,  President  of  the  International  Medical  Association  for  Aiding 
in  the  Suppression  of  War,  Editor  of  Annales  de  Physicotherapie. 

Prof.  Leon  de  Rosny,  Paris,  Founder  and  European  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Men  of  Science,  formerly  Professor  of  Eastern  Religions 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  Professor  of  Japanese  at  the  Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientales. 

Prof.  Th.  Ruyssen,  President  of  the  Association  de  la  Paix  par  le  Droit 
(Philosophy,  U.  of  Bordeaux). 

Prof.  Gabriel  Seailles  (Philosophy,  U.  of  Paris). 

Prof.  A.  Gairal  DE  Serezin  (International  Law,  U.  of  Lyon). 

Dr.  Paul  Topinard,  Paris,  late  Gen. -Sec.  of  the  Societe  d’Anthropologie  of  Paris. 
Prof.  Arnold  Vissiere  (Chinese,  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales,  Paris). 

M.  Waille-Maryal,  Oran,  President-General  of  the  Alliance  Scientifique 
Universelle  for  Africa.  . 

Prof.  Andre  Weiss,  Member  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  (International 

Law,  U.  of  Paris).  . 

Prof.  Rene  Worms,  Paris,  Editor  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie 
(History  of  Sociology,  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales,  Paris). 

FINLAND. 

Prof.  Rafael  Karsten  (Comparative  Religion,  U.  of  Helsingfors). 

GEORGIA. 

M.  G.  Dekanozi,  Montpellier,  late  Editor  of  Sakhartsvelo. 


GERMANY. 

Prof.  Dr.  Thilipp  Allfeld  (International  Law ,  U.  of  Erlangen). 

Prof.  Dr.  Richard  Andree,  Munich. 

Prof.  Dr.  G.  K.  Anton,  Member  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International  (Political 
Economy ,  U.  of  Jena). 

Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Barth  (. Philosophy ,  U.  of  Leipsic). 

Prof.  Dr.  C.  H.  Becker^  Associate  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International  (Oriental 
History,  Colonial  Institute  in  Hamburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Lujo  BrentanO  (Economics,  U.  of  Munich). 

Prof.  Dr.  Siegfried  Brie  (International  Law,  U.  of  Breslau). 
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Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Cohen  (. Philosophy ,  U.  of  Marburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  {Assyriology,  U.  of  Berlin). 

Prof.  Di.  Alfred  Doren  ( History ,  U.  of  Leipsic) 

Prof.  Dr.  August  Doring  (. Philosophy ,  u.  of  Berlin). 

Prof.  Dr.  Godehard  Josef  Ebers  {International  Law.  U.  of  Breslau). 

1  rof.  Richard  Eickhoff,  Remscheid,  Member  of  Reichstag  and  Prussian  Diet, 
Member  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council. 

Prof.  Dr.  Benno  Erdmann  (. Philosophy ,  U.  of  Berlin) 

Frau  Lucy  Hoesch  Ernst,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.I.,  Godesberg. 

M.  Erzberger,  Member  of  Reichstag. 

f  rof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Eucken,  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  ( Philosophy ,  LL  of  lena). 
Dr'  o'  *  EYERabend,  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Oberlausitz,  and 
1  resident  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Gorlitz 
Prof.  Dr.  A.  Finger  {International  Law,  U.  of  Halle) 

Prof.  Dr.  August  Fischer  {Semitic  Philology ,  U.  of  Leipsic). 

Prof.  Dr.  Eugen  Fischer  {Anthropology,  U.  of  Freiburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Foerster  {Astronomy,  U.  of  Berlin) 

Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Friedrich  {Geography,  U.  of  Leipsic). 

Sr.  Hochwurden  P.  Provinzial  Dr.  J.  Froberger,  Missionshaus  der  Weissen  Vater, 
Trier.  > 

Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Adam  Goepfert  {Morallheology,  U.  of  Wurzburg) 

Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Haeckel  {Zoology,  U.  of  Jena). 

Prof.  Dr.  Heinrich  Harburger,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bavaria  {Inter¬ 
national  Law,  U.  of  Munich). 

Prof.  Dr.  W.  Hasbach  ( Economics ,  U.  of  Kiel). 

Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Hatschek  {Law,  U.  of  Gottingen). 

Prof.  Dr.  Felix  Hauptmann,  Member  of  Prussian  Diet,  Member  of  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Council  {Methodology  of  Law,  U.  of  Bonn). 

Justizrat  Dr.  A  Heilberg,  Breslau,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 
J-rof  Dr.  Paul  Heilborn  {International  Law,  U.  of  Breslau). 

Prof.  Dr.  H.  Herkner  {Political  Economy,  Technische  Hochschule,  Berlin). 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  Jastrow  (. Economics ,  Handelshochschule,  Charlottenburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Georg  Jellinek  {International  Law,  U.  of  Heidelberg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Kaufmann  {International  Law,  U.  of  Berlin). 

Prof.  Dr.  A.  von  Kirchenheim  ( International  Law ,  U.  of  Heidelberg) 

Dr.  Theodor  Koch-Grunberg  (. Ethnology ,  U.  of  Freiburg) 

Prof.  Dr.  Josef  Kohler  {International  Law,  U.  of  Berlin) 

Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Kuhn,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  (Arian  Philology,  U,  of  Munich). 

Prof.  Dr.  Eugen  Kuhnemann  {Philosophy,  U.  of  Breslau). 

Prof  Dr.  Paul  Laband,  Member  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
„  r  n°Cnate  °*  ^nst,tLF  Colonial  International  {Public  Law,  U.  of  Strassburg). 
Prof.  Dr.  P.  VON  LlLlENTHAL  {International  Law,  U.  of  Heidelberg) 

Prof.  Dr.  Theodor  Lindner  ( History ,  U.  of  Halle). 

Prof.  Dr.  Franz  v.  Liszt  {International  Law,  U.  of  Berlin) 

Prof.  Dr.  F.  v.  Luschan,  Hon.  F.R.A.I.  {Anthropology,  U.  of  Berlin). 

Prof.  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr,  President  of  the  Munich  Oriental  Society,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  ( Economics ,  U.  of  Munich). 

Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Meinecke  {Modern  History,  U.  of  Freiburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Meinhof  {African  Languages ,  Colonial  Institut,  Hamburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Meurer  {International  Law,  U.  of  Wurzburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Natorp  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Marburg). 

Prof.  Albert  Neisser  {Medicine,  U.  of  Breslau). 

Baron  E.  de  Neufville,  Francfort  o/M.,  Member  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau. 

Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Neumeyer  {International  Law,  U.  of  Munich). 

Prof.  Dr.  Theodor  Niemeyer  {International  Law,  U.  of  Kiel). 

Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Oncken  {Modern  History,  U.  of  Heidelberg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Gross-Bothen.  ’ 

Dr.  Rudolph  Penzig,  Editor  of  “  Ethische  Kultur,”  Berlin. 

Dr.  Arthur  Pfungst,  M.R.A.S.,  Francfort-on-Main. 

Prof.  Dr.  L.  Plate  ( Zoology ,  U.  of  Jena). 

Prof.  QuiDDE,  Munich,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 
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Prof.  Dr.  J.  Ranke,  Hon.  F.R.A.I.  (. Anthropology ,  U.  of  Munich). 

Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Rathgen,  Associate  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International  {Political 
Economy,  Colonial  Institute  in  Hamburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Fritz  Regel  {Geography,  U.  of  Wurzburg).  , 

Dr.  Adolf  Richter,  Pforzheim,  President  of  the  German  Peace  Society,  Memoer 


of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 

Prof.  Dr.  Alois  Riehl  (. Philosophy ,  U.  of  Berlin). 

Prof  Dr.  Robert  Schachner  {Political  Economy,  U.  of  Jena). 

Prof.  Dr.  L.  SCHEMANN,  Freiburg,  President  of  Gobineau-Vereinigung. 

Prof.  Dr.  Joseph  Schmidlin  ( Church  History,  Catholic  Faculty,  U.  of  Munster). 
Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Schoen  ( International  Law,  U.  of  Gottingen). 

Prof.  Dr.  Walter  Schucking  (. International  Law,  U.  of  Marburg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Georg  Simmel  (. Philosophy ,  U.  of  Berlin). 

Prof.  Dr.  Werner  Sombart  ( Economics ,  Handelshochschule,  Charlottenburg). 
Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Stumpf,  late  Rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin  ( Philosophy ,  U.  ot 

Prof.  Dr.  G.  Thilenius,  Gen.  Sec.  of  the  German  Anthropological  Society, 
Director  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  of  Hamburg  (. Anthropology  and 


Ethnology,  Hamburg).  .  Tt  tv  n 

Prof.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Tonnies  (. Sociology ,  U.  ot  Kiel). 

Prof.  Dr.  C.  Uhlig  ( Geography ,  U.  of  Berlin). 

Prof.  Dr.  v.  Ullmann  (international  Law,  U.  of  Munich). 

Dr.  A.  Vierkandt  {Ethnology,  U.  of  Berlin).  TT  rr  ■  •  \ 

Prof  Dr.  Weule,  Director  Leipsic  Ethnological  Museum  (. Ethnology ,  U.  of  Leipsic). 
Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Wolf  {Political  Economy,  U.  of  Breslau). 


GREAT  AND  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

(a)  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  EXCLUDING  INDIA. 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Abbott  {Philosophy,  U.  of  Toronto). 

Dr.  A.  Abdurahman,  Cape  Town. 

Israel  Abrahams,  M.A.  ( Talmudic ,  U.  of  Cambridge). 

Prof.  S.  Alexander  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Manchester). 

Justin  Charles  William  Alvarez,  I.S.O.,  Tripoli,  H.B.M.s  Consul-General 
for  Tripoli  of  Barbary. 

The  Omanhene  Amonoo  V.,  Anumabu,  West  Africa. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Walter  Andrews,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

Prof.  Edward  Anwyl,  M.A  .{Comparative  Philology,  U.  College  of  Aberystwyth). 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Armstrong,  D.D.,  Bishop  ofWangaratta,  Australia. 
Rev.  Ramsden  Balmforth,  Cape  Town. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Christopher  George  Barlow,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Goulburn. 

Prof.  Charles  Francis  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  {International  Law,  U.  of 

Dublin).  , 

John  Beddoe,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.A.I.,  etc.,  late  President  Royal  Anthro¬ 
pological  Institute,  Bradford-on-Avon. 

Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake,  G.C.M.G.,  Youghal  (Ireland),  late  Governor 
Bahamas,  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Hong-Kong,  Ceylon. 

Edward  Wilmot  Blyden,  LL.D.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Rev.  W.  Copeland  Bowie,  London,  Sec.  British  and  ForeignUnitarian  Association. 
Prof.  George  Sidney  Brett,  M.A.  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Toronto). 

Rev.  David  Brook,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  (Oxon),  Southport,  ex-President  National  Free 
Church  Council. 

Prof.  J.  Brough,  LL.D.  {Philosophy,  U.  College  of  Aberystwyth). 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Peter  Brown,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  West  Africa. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Leslie,  late  Governor  of  Mauritius. 
Prof.  Thomas  H.  Bryce,  M.A.,  M.D.  {Anatomy,  U.  of  Glasgow). 

Prof.  T.  L.  Bullock,  M.A.  ( Chinese ,  U.  of  Oxford). 

Herbert  Burrows,  London. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  Bury,  D.D.  (Oxon),  Bishop  of  British  Honduras  with 
Central  America. 

Charles  Callaway,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Cheltenham. 

Edward  Carpenter,  Author,  Sheffield. 
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Rev.  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  D.  Litt.,  Principal  of  Manchester  College,  U.  of 
Oxford. 

Roger  Casement,  C.M.G.,  Consul-General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Joseph  Charles  Casson,  Superintendent  of  Native  Affairs,  Zomba,  Nyasaland. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  M.A.  ( Political  Economy ,  U.  of  Manchester). 

George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.S cl  {Geography,  U.  of  Edinburgh). 

The  Most  Rev.  Henry  Lowther  Clarke,  Archbishop  of  Melbourne. 

Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  London. 

Edward  Clodd,  Author,  London. 

Stanton  Coit,  Ph.D.,  London. 

Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.D.  (Oxon\  etc.,  London. 

Dr.  Frank  Corner,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  M.R.C.S.,  London. 

William  Montgomery  Crook,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  London. 

William  Crooke,  B.A.,  F.R.A.L,  M.F.L.S.,  Cheltenham. 

Major  S.  Lyle  Cummins,  R.A.M.C.,  F.R.A.L,  Netley,  Hants. 

Dr.  W.  Evans  Darby,  London,  Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society,  Member  of  the 
International  Peace  Bureau. 

Canon  G.  Daltth,  Vice- Rector  of  the  University  of  Laval,  Montreal. 

Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  M.A.,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  Hon.  Sec.  Pali  Text  Society. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  F.B.A.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  ( Comparative  Religion,  U.  of 
Manchester). 

Rev.  J.  G.  Davies,  Barmouth,  Sec.  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  General 
Assembly, 

Prof.  T.  Witton  Davies,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  ( Semitic  Languages,  U.  College  of 
Bangor). 

W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  Hon.  Professor 
of  Palaeontology  in  U.  of  Manchester. 

Mrs.  C.  Despard,  London. 

The  Most  Rev.  St.  Clair  George  Donaldson,  Archbishop  of  Brisbane,  Queens¬ 
land. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  P.  Du  Moulin,  Bishop  of  Niagara,  Canada. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  H.  Dunn,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Duveret,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Caledonia. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Eby,  D.D.,  Sec.  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society,  Toronto. 

Prof.  Edward  Edwards,  M.A.  ( History ,  U.  College  of  Aberystwyth). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edwin  Egerton,G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  York,  late  British  Ambassador 
at  Rome. 

Robert  William  Felkin,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.L,  London. 

Prof.  Henry  O.  Forbes,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.L,  Director  of  Liverpool  City 
Museums  ( Ethnography ,  U.  of  Liverpool). 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  H.  Fordham,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Queensland. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Frederick,  Native  Wesleyan  Minister,  Sierra  Leone. 

Arthur  Eardley  Maxwell  Gibson,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Southern  Nigeria. 

Rev.  T.  Monro  Gibson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  National  Free  Church 
Council. 

Reginald  John  Gladstone,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  London. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Goldsmith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bunbury,  Western 
Australia. 

George  Peabody  Gooch,  M.A.,  late  M.P.,  London. 

Prof.  Henry  Goudy,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  ( Civil  Law ,  U.  of  Oxford). 

Prof.  Frank  Granger,  D.Litt.  ( Philosophy ,  U.  College  of  Nottingham). 

Prof.  Arthur  J.  Grant,  M.A.  ( History ,  U.  of  Leeds). 

S.  Frederick  Green,  London,  Member  of  International  Peace  Bureau,  Secretary 
of  International  Peace  and  Arbitration  Association. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Grisdale,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Qu’appelle,  Canada. 

Dr.  Haden  Guest,  London. 

Hadir-ud-Deen,  Secretary  Government  Mohammedan  Board  of  Education, 
Sierra  Leone. 

The  Most  Rev.  Charles  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Ottawa. 

Rev.  James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.,  St.  Cyrus,  Scotland. 

Prof.  Matthew  Hay,  M.D.,  F.  R.A.  I.  {Forensic  Medicine,  U.  of  Aberdeen). 
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Prof.  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (. History ,  U.  College  of  Southampton). 
CARL  Heath,  London,  Sec.  National  Peace  Council. 

Rev.  Archibald  Henderson,  D.D.,  Crieff,  Moderator  of  Assembly  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

D.  F.  A.  Hervey,  C.M.G.,  R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  Aldeburgh. 

Alexander  Pearce  Higgins  (. International  Law,  Cambridge  and  London). 

Prof.  R.  F.  Alfred  Hoernle  ( Philosophy ,  S.  African  College,  Cape  Town). 

Prof.  Hope  W.  Hogg,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  ( Semitic  Languages  and  Literature ,  U.  of 

Manchester). 

A.  C.  Hollis,  Secretary  Native  Affairs,  Nairoli,  E.  Africa  Protectorate. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Wilfrid  Bird  Hornby,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  London,  late  Chairman  of  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Geoffrey  D.  Iliff,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Shantung,  N.  China. 

The  Hon.  Sir  James  Rose-Innes,  K.C.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Transvaal,  Pretoria. 

—  Hugh,  Editor  The  Voice ,  St.  Lucia,  British  W.  Africa. 

Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  D. Sc.,  etc.,  etc.,  Arundel,  Sussex. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  M.D.,  B.D.,  Bournemouth,  President  Congregational  Union. 
Prof.  W.  JENKYN  Jones,  M.A.  ( Political  Science,  U.  College,  Aberystwyth.) 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Keith  Jopp  ( Marat ta ,  U.  of  Oxford). 

A.  H.  Keane,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.I.,  London. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Lanchester  King,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Madagascar. 

Dr.  Louis  Laberge,  Montreal. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Gerard  H.  Lander,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong. 

Rev.  William  B.  Lark,  Bude,  President  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Prof.  Robert  Latta,  Ph.D.  {Logic  and  Rhetoric,  U.  of  Glasgow). 

Alfred  Lionel  Lewis,  F.C.A.,  F.R.A.I.,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  M.A.,  D.D.,  late  President  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confer¬ 
ence  and  late  President  National  Free  Church  Council. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Lofthouse,  Bishop  of  Keewatin,  Canada. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry  Longford,  late  H.M.  Consul  at  Nagasaki  {Japanese,  King’s 
College,  London). 

Dr.  J.  J.  McClure,  Ex-Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa, 
Cape  Town. 

Prof.  J.  Frederick  McCurdy  {Oriental  Languages,  U.  of  Toronto). 

J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  M.A.,  M.P.,  London. 

Sir  John  Macdonell,  C.B.,  LL.D,  M.A.  {International  Law,  U.  of  London). 

Prof.  J.  S.  Mackenzie  ( Philosophy ,  U.  College,  Cardiff). 

Henry  Elliot  Malden,  M.A.,  London,  Hon.  Sec.  Royal  Historical  Society. 
Joseph  Malins,  J.P  ,  Birmingham,  Grand  Chief  Templar  for  England  of  the 
International  Order  of  Good  Templars. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  James  Malony,  D.D.,  Bishop  in  Chekiang,  China. 

Henry  Colley  March,  M.D.,  F.R.A.I.,  Dorchester. 

Rev.  John  Turner  Marshall,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Manchester,  President  Baptist  Church. 
R.  H.  Marten,  M.D.,  F.R.A.I.,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

F.  James  Matheson,  London. 

The  Most  Rev.  S.  Pritchard  -Matheson,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Rupert’s  Land, 
Canada. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Edward  Mercer,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Tasmania. 

J.  C.  Millington,  M.A.,  London. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., F.R.S., London,  Sec.  Zoological  Soc 
Prof.  William  Mitchell  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Adelaide). 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Moffat,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Town,  late  South  African  Missionary  and 
Resident  Magistrate. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  James  Molony,  D.D.,  Bishop  in  Chekiang,  China. 

E.  D.  Morel,  London. 

Felix  Moscheles,  London,  Chairman  of  International  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Association,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Carr  Glyn  Moule,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Robert  Mounsey,  B'ishop  of  Labuan  and  Sarawak. 

Charles  S.  Myers,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.  {Experimental  Psychology,  U.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge). 
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President  Royal  Anthropological  Insti- 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Tarratt  Nevill,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dunedin  and  1  nmate 
of  New  Zealand. 

H.  W.  Nevinson,  War  Correspondent,  London.  ,  .,  . 

Prof.  Reynold  Alleyne  Nicholson,  Litt.D.  ( Persian ,  U.  of  Cambridge). 

Prof  L  OPPENHEIM,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ( International  Law ,  U.  of  Cambridge). 

Charles  Partridge,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G..,  District  Commissioner  in  Southern 

Prof  K  Melville  Paterson,  M.D.,  F.R.A.I.  (. Anatomy ,  U.  of  Liverpool). 

Francis  John  Payne,  London,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec.  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Editor  of  the  Buddhist  Review. 

The  Rt.  Rev.' John  Percival,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford 

The  Rt  Rev.  W.  Cyprian  Pinkham,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Calgary,  Canada. 
Capt.  D.  V.  Pirie,  M.P.,  Member  of  the  Inter- Parliamentary  Council. 

Prof.  Thomas  Powel,  M.A.  {Celtic,  U.  College  of  Cardiff). 

The  President  Gold  Coast  Aborigines  Society,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  \V.  Atric  . 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  M.  C.  E.  Price,  Bishop  in  Fuhkien,  S.  China. 

Miss  B.  Pullen-Burry,  F.R.A.I.,  Croydon. 

Ernest  G.  Ravenstein,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  London. 

Col.  Herbert  Edward  Rawson,  C.B.,  York,  late  Imperial  Representative  I  at, 

Native  Affairs  Commission. 

Prof.  William  Ridgeway,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
tute  ( Archaeology ,  U.  of  Cambridge). 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Robertson,  D.D., 

Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

W.  C.  F.  Robertson,  Secretary  Native  Affairs,  Gold  Coast. 

William  Rothenstein,  Artist,  London. 

M.  Eugene  Rouillard,  Publicist,  Quebec.  ,  n„pW 

The  Hon.  Adolphe  B.  Routhier,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  at  Quebec 
{International  Law ,  U.  of  Laval). 

John  Russell,  M.A.,  London. 

^AAfTTFT  Sacoom  Axim,  Gold  Coast,  \\ .  Africa. 

Sir  Frederick  R.  St.  John,  K.C.M.G,  Shanklin,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  F.R.S  E.,  London. 

The  Hon  Tohn  Mensah  Sarbah,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  W.  Africa.  .  . 

The  Honi  Sir  FRANCIS  C.  SCANLEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  late  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Rhodesia.  ~  ,  ,, 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Oxford). 

Olive  Schreiner,  Author,  Cape  Colony. 

Rev.  Thomas  G.  Selby,  Missionary  and  Traveller  in  China,  Bromle\,  ixent. 
Charles  G.  Seligmann,  M.D.,  F.R.A.I.,  London. 

Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr,  C.M.G.,  J.P.,  London. 

H.  W.  Seton-Karr,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  London. 

Frank  Charles  Shrubsall,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.A.I.,  London. 

Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  F.R.A.I.,  St.  Albans. 

J.  W.  Slaughter,  Ph.D.,  London. 

The  Rev  Canon  F.  C.  Smith,  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Rt  Rev  W.  E.  Smyth,  Ml,  M.B.,  Bishop  of  Lebombo,  Louren9o  Marques. 
Mrs.  JULIA  F.  Solly,  Cape  Colony. 

Mrs.  Saul  Solomon,  of  Cape  Colony,  London. 

of  New  Zealand,  late 

SrSSS  RS g  USo^ Sbridge). 

Horn  JONATHAN  JAMES  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  Unofficial  Member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Simeon  Cornelius  Thompson  Old  Harbour,  Jamaica 

Pmf  Arthur  Thomson,  M.B.  {Human  Anatomy,  U.  of .Oxford). 

Basil  THOMSON^London,  late  Colonial  Service,  late  Prime  Minister  of  Tonga. 

Rew  W.^TotTO^N^DTr!  late  President  of  National  Free  Church  Council  and 
of  United  Methodist  Church. 
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Rev.  James  Travis,  Chester,  ex-President  Primitive  Methodist  Conference,  ex- 
President  National  Free  Church  Council. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  B.  Turner,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Corea. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Urwick  {Political  Economy,  King’s  College,  London). 

Dr.  R.  VlLLECOURT,  Montreal. 

Prof.  Paul  Vinogradoff,  M.A.,  F.B.A.,  LL.D.  ( Jurisprudence ,  U.  of  Oxford). 
Rev.  Thomas  Alfred  Walker,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  {International  Law,  U.  of 
Cambridge). 

Graham  Wallas,  M.A.,  London. 

H.  G.  Wells,  B.Sc.,  Author,  London. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  Bishop  of  Carpentaria,  Queensland. 

Don  M.  DE  Zilva  Wickremasinghe  {Tamil  and  Telugu ,  U.  of  Oxford). 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Cecil  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  Norfolk  Island. 
Bertram  C.  A.  Windle,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  U.  College,  Cork. 

Sir  James  S.  Winter,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  St.  John’s  (Newfoundland),  late  Speaker, 
Solicitor-General,  Attorney-General,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  and  Premier. 
Prof.  George  M.  Wrong  {History,  U.  of  Toronto) 

ISRAEL  Zangwill,  London,  President  International  JewishTerritorial  Organisation. 
Alfred  E.  Zimmern,  M.A.,  Surbiton,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

(b)  INDIA. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  P.  S.  SlVASWANY  Aiyer,  C.I.E.,  Advocate-General,  Madras. 

Sir  Arundel  T.  Arundel,  K.C.S.I.,  Woking,  late  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India. 

Hon.  Ahmad  Muhinddin  Khan  Badur,  Mylapur,  Madras. 

The  Hon.  Nawab  Syed  Mohammed  Saheb  Bahadur,  Madras. 
Surendranath  Banerjee,  Calcutta,  Editor  of  Bengalee. 

Sir  David  M.  BarboUr,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  Crawley  Down. 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  Benares. 

Bussanta  Coomar  Bose,  Pleader,  High  Court,  Calcutta. 

Diwan  Tek  Chand,  B.A.,  I.C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  the  Punjab, 
Revenue  Minister,  Baroda. 

Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Broad  Campden. 

Harry  Evan  Auguste  Cotton,  London,  Editor  of  India. 

Sir  Henry  John  Stedman  Cotton,  K.C.S.I.,  London,  late  Chief-Commissioner 
of  Assam. 

Iswas  Das,  Advocate,  Chief  Court,  Lahore. 

The  Hon.  M.  S.  Das,  C.I.E.,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Cuttack,  Member  of  Bengal  Legisla- 
lative  Council. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ferguson  Davie,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Singapore. 

Sir  V.  C.  Desika-Charry,  B.A.,  B.L.,  F.M.U.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Small  Causes, 
Madras. 

The  Hon.  H.  S.  Dikshit,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Solicitor,  Bombay. 

J.  C.  Dutt,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Calcutta. 

Prof.  S.  M.  Edwardes,  I.S.S.,  President  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rollestone  S.  Fyffe,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rangoon. 

E.  A.  Gait,  C.  I.E.,  Simla,  Census  Commissioner  for  India. 

Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi,  Johannesburg  Barrister-at-Law. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Ghani,  M.A.  {English  Literature,  Islamic  College,  Lahore). 

Prof.  Jogendra  Chunder  Ghose,  M.H.,  B.L.,  Bhowanipore,  Tagore  Prof,  of  Law, 
Pleader  High  Court,  late  Member  Bengal  Legislative  Council. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Hope  Gill,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Bishop  in  Travancore  and  Cochin. 
The  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  C.I.E.,  Poona,  Representative  of  non-official  Members 
of  Bombay  Legislature  on  Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council,  late  President  of 
Indian  Congress. 

The  Hon.  Kisori  Lal  Goswami,  Rai  Bahadur,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Serampore,  India. 

Dr.  A.  F.  R.  Hoernle,  M.A.,  C.I.E.,  Oxford. 

Sir  Frederick  Russell  Hogg,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  London,  late  Director-General 
Post  Office  of  India. 

Col.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.A.L,  London. 
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Sir  Thomas  H.  Holland,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  late  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India  and  President  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ( Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  U.  of  Manchester). 

T.  Husain,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Arabic  College,  Lucknow. 

Mirza  Hashem  Ispahani,  Calcutta. 

M.  Adinarayana  I  yah,  Rao  Bahadur,  Retired  District  Commissioner,  Madras. 
The  Hon.  V.  KriSHNaswamy  Iyer,  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Madras. 

T.  Sadasiva  Iyer,  B.A.,  M.L.,  F.I.S.,  Chief  Justice,  High  Court,  Travancore, 
India. 

Sir  S.  Subramania  Iyer,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  Madras  High  Court  of 
Judicature. 

Sir  H.  Evan  M.  James,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  late  Under-Secretary  to  Government  of 
Bombay,  late  Member  of  Governor-General’s  Legislative  Council. 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  Godaiming,  late  Acting  Chief  Justice, 
Bombay,  and  Vice-Chancellor  University  of  Bombay. 

The  Rajah  of  Kanika. 

James  Kennedy,  I.C.S.  (retired),  London. 

Taw  Sein  Ko,  M.R.A.S.,  Office  of  Superintendent  Archaeological  Survey,  Burma. 
Mangesh  Bal  Kolasker,  M.R.A.S.,  Barrister,  High  Court,  Bombay. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Shadi  Lal,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Rai  Bahadur,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Lahore. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  A.  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lahore. 

Sir  Frederic  S.  P.  Lely,  K.C.I.E.,  Sevenoaks,  late  Member  of  Viceroy’s  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  and  Chief  Commissioner  Central  Provinces. 

Franklin  Marston  Leslie,  B. A.,  Solicitor,  Calcutta. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  K.C.I.E.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Exbourne,  late  Secretary 
Simla  Education  Commission  and  Indian  Political  Agent. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Mahalanobis,  B.Sc.,  F.R.M.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Calcutta  University. 

Sir  William  Markby,  D.C.L.,  K.C.I.E.,  Oxford,  late  Judge  of  High  Court, 
Calcutta,  late  Reader  in  Indian  Law,  Oxford. 

J.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Director-General  of  Archaeology  for  India. 

B.  C.  Mazumdar,  B.A.,  B.L.,  M.R.A.S.,  Vakil  High  Court,  Sambalpur. 
Bhaskarrao  VithaldaS  Mehta,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  M.R.A.S.,  High  Court  Pleader, 

Bombay. 

S.  M.  Mitra,  M.R.A.S.,  London,  late  Editor  of  The  Deccan  Post. 

Prof.  Kh.  Dil  Mohd,  M.A.  (Mathematics,  Islamic  College,  Lahore). 

Sir  Theodore  Morison,  K.C.I.E.,  Weybridge,  Member  of  the  Council  of  India. 
Braja  Lal  Mukherjee,  M.A.,  M.I.R.S.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Calcutta. 
Phanibhusan  Mukirji,  B.Sc.  (London),  M.R.A.S.,  F.C.U.,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Presidency  Division,  Bengal. 

Sir  P.  N.  Krishna  Murti,  K.C.I.E.,  Bangalore,  late  Prime  Minister  of  Mysore 
State,  late  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Judge  of  High  Court. 

The  Hon.  C.  Sankaran  Nair,  C.I.E.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Madras. 

R.  Narasimhachar,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Archieological  Researches 
in  Mysore,  Bangalore. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Neill  ( Indian  Law,  U.  of  London). 

Hon.  N.  Subbarao  Pantulu,  B.A.,  B.  L.,  Vakil,  High  Court,  Madras,  late  Member 
Madras  Legislative  Council. 

T.  Rama  Krishna  Pillai,  B.A.,  F.M.W.,  F.R.Hist.  Society  (London),  Madras. 
Lieut.-Colonel  John  Pollen,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  London,  Hon.  Sec.  East  India 

Association,  President  British  Esperanto  Association. 

Guyadhur  Prasad,  Patna,  late  Member  Bengal  Legislative  Council. 

Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Lahore. 

The  Hon.  Ibrahim  Rahimtoola,  C. I.E.,  Bombay. 

Prof.  Lala  Hans  Raj,  Principal  of  Dayanand  Ar.glo-Vedic  College,  Lahore. 

R.  Raghunath  Row,  Diwan  Bahadur,  C.S.I.,  Madras  Presidency. 

K.  B.  Ramanathan,  M.A.,  B.L.,  L.T.  ( English ,  Pachaiyappa’s  College,  Madras). 

C.  PIayavadana  Rao,  B.A.,  B.L.,  Madras. 

J.  D.  Rees,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  J.P.,  M.P.,  London,  late  Additional  Member  of 
Governor-General  of  India’s  Council. 

Colonel  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  C.  I.E.,  F.S.A.,  Chateau  de  Rougemont,  Switzerland, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Spain,  Sweden,  Belgium,  etc. 
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The  Hon.  Deva  Prasad  Sarvadhikary,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Calcutta. 

Sir  J.  George  Scott,  K.C.I.E.,  London,  late  Superintendent  and  Political  Officer 

in  Southern  Shan  States.  . 

The  Hon.  Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Muhammad  Shafi,  Barnster-at-Law,  Lahore. 
Prof.  Bohuvallabha  Shastri,  Headmaster,  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta. 

Prof.  Prabhu  Dutt  Shastri,  M.A.,  Lahore. 

S.  N.  Sinha,  Barrister-at-Law,  Lucknow. 

R.  K.  SORABJI,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law,  Officiating  I  nncipal,  University  School  of 

Law,  Allahabad.  „  ,  ,  _  , 

His  Holiness  Sri  Sumangala,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  Chief  High 
Priest  of  Adam’s  Peak,  Principal  of  Vidyodaya  Oriental  College. 

P.  C.  Tarapore,  F.R.G.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  London. 

Ratan  J.  Tata,  F.R.A.I.,  Bombay. 

Prof.  Maung  Tin  Tut,  Rangoon  College.  ...  _  . , 

Prof.  Satis  Chandra  Vidyabusana,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S.  (Sanskrit,  Presidency 

College,  Calcutta). 

J.  Ph.  Vogel,  Ph.D.,  Archaeological  Department,  Lahore. 

Lt. -Colonel  Laurence  Austine  Waddell,  C.B.,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  M.B.,  P.L.b.r 

F.R.A.I.,  Hastings.  T  ,  ,  .  -n  ■ 

Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O.,  London,  late  Private 

Secretary  to  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  as  Viceroys 
of  India,  Member  of  Institut  de  Droit  International. 

Raymond  West,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  M. A.,  London,  late  Member  of  Bombay 
Government,  Director  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chota  Nagpore. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Whitehead,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Madras. 

Sir  James  Wilson,  K.C.S.I.,  Ochilview  and  Simla,  Financial  Commissioner  of 

Punjab.  _  _  , 

Abdullah  Yusuf-Ali,  I.C.S.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  M.R.A.S.,  Sultanpur. 

GREECE. 

Prof.  S.  Hadji  Souca,  Athens. 

Prof.  Dr.  Cyparissos  Stephanos,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Athens,  1908-9. 

HUNGARY. 

Prof.  Ladislas  Buza  (International  Law,  U.  of  Sdrospatak). 

Prof.  Dr.  Jeng  DE  Cholnoky  (Geography,  U.  Of  Kolozsvdr). 

Director  F.  R.  KEMENY,  Budapest,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 
Prof.  Guillaume  de  Lerz,  Ministerial  Councillor  (International  Law,  U.  of 

Budapest).  .. 

M.  Emile  de  Nagy,  Budapest,  Deputy,  Member  of  Inter-Parliamentary  Council. 
Prof.  Dr.  Felix  Somlo  (International  Law,  U.  of  Kolozsvdr). 

Prof.  Dr.  Alexander  Vutkovich  (International  Law,  U.  of  Pozsony). 
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Prof.  Dionisio  Anzilotti  (International  Law,  U.  of  Bologna). 

Prof.  Michele  Barillari  (Philosophy  of  Law,  U .  of  Naples). 

Prof.  Lanfranco  Bellegotti  (International  Law,  U.  of  Pisa). 

Dr.  Gino  Bertolini,  Barrister,  Associate  of  the  International  Institute  of 

Sociology.  . 

Prof.  Dr.  Luigi  Bonelli  (Turkish,  Persian,  Oriental  Institute,  Naples). 

Prof.  G.  C.  BUZZATI,  Member  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  (International 
Law,  U.  of  Pavia). 

Prof.  Dr.  Luigi  Cappelletti  (Anthropology,  U.  of  Ferrara). 

Prof.  Carnazza-Amari,  Senator  (International  Law,  U.  of  Catania).  _ 

His  Highness  Prince  de  Cassano,  President  of  the  Istituto  Italiano  di  Co-opera- 
zione  Sociale  and  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Federation  of  Europe. 

Prof.  Dr.  Enrico  Catellani  (International  Law,  U.  of  Padua). 

Prof.  ARRIGO  CavaGLIERI  (International  Law,  Higher  Institute,  Florence). 

Prof.  Guido  Cavaglieri,  Editor  of  the  Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia  (Law  of 
Administration,  U.  of  Rome). 

Prof.  P.  Chimienti,  Deputy,  late  Under-Secretary  of  State  (Constitutional  Law,, 
U.  of  Cagliari). 
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Prof.  Edoardo  Cimbali  ( International  Law,  U.  of  Sassari). 

Prof  Dr.  Napoleone  Colajanni  {Statistics,  U.  of  Naples). 

Marquis  Charles  Compans,  deputy,  Member  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council. 
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Prof.  Il  Conte  Angelo  Degubernatis,  President  of  the  International  Union 
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Prof.  Giorgio  Del  Vecchio  {Philosophy  of  Law,  U.  of  Sassari). 

Prof.  Giulio  Diena,  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  {Inter¬ 
national  Law,  U.  of  Turin). 

Prof.  DONATO  Donati  {Constitutional  and  International  Law,  U.of  Camerino). 
Prof.  Antonio  Falchi  {Philosophy  of  Law,  U.  of  Perugia). 

Prof.  PROSPERO  Fedozzi  {International  Law,  U.  of  Genoa). 

Prof.GUGHELMO  Ferrero,  Turin. 

Prof.  Enrico  Ferri,  Deputy  {Criminal  Law ,  U.  of  Rome). 

Prof.  Pasquale  Fiore  {International  Law,  U.of  Naples). 

Prof.  C.  F.  Gabba,  Senator,  late  President  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International 
{Philosophy  of  Law  and  Civil  Law,  U.  of  Pisa). 

Baron  Raffaele  Garofalo,  Senator,  Attorney  General  at  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Venice,  President  of  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology. 

Prof.  Scipione  Gemma  {International  Law,  U.  of  Siena). 

Dr.  Edoardo  Giretti,  Bricherasio,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 
Prof.  Dr.  Giacomo  Grasso  {History  of  Treaties  and  Diplomacy,  U.  of  Genoa). 

Prof.  Alessandro  Groppali  {Philosophy  of  Law,  U.  of  Modena). 

Prof.  Ignazio  GuiDi,-Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  Director  of  Oriental  School,  Rome  {Hebrew 
and  Semitic  Languages,  U.  of  Rome). 

Prof.  Ferdinando  Laghi  {International  Law,  U.  of  Parma). 

Prof.  Dr.  David  Levi-Morenos,  Venice. 

Prof.  Dr.  Ridolfo  Livi,  Hon..  F.R.A.I.  ( Anthropology ,  U.  of  Rome). 

Prof.  Nocentini  Lodovico  {Literature  of  Extreme  East,  U.  of  Rome). 

Prof.  Achille  Loria  {Political  Economy,  U.  of  Turin). 

Dr.  Mario  Marinoni,  Venice. 

Prof.  Mario  Martini  {International  Law,  U.  of  Rome). 

M.  G.  De  Martino,  Senator,  President  of  the  Colonial  Institute  in  Rome. 

Prof.  Dr.  Giuseppe  Mazzarella  {Ethnology,  U.of  Catania). 

Prof.  Vincenzo  Miceli  {Philosophy  of  Law,  U.  of  Palermo). 

Prof.  Gennaro  Mondaini,  Rome,  Lecturer  in  Colonial  History  in  the  R.  Istituto 
Superiore  di  Studi  Commerciali,  Coloniali  et  Attuariali  in  Rome,  and  Editor  of 
the  Rivista  Coloniale. 

Prof.  Dr.  Francesco  Orestano  {Moral  Philosophy,  U.  of  Palermo). 

Prof.  GUISEPPE  Ottolengiii  {International  Law,  U.  of  Turin). 

Prof.  Giuseppe  VadalA  Papai.E  {Philosophy  of  Law,  U.  of  Catania). 

Prof.  Guido  Perri  {Japanese,  Oriental  Institute,  Naples). 

Prof.  Dr.  Filippo  Porena  {Geography,  U.  of  Naples). 

Prof.  II  Conte  Francesco  L.  Pulle  {Comparative  Philology,  U.  of  Bologna). 
Prof.  Pietro  Ragnisio  {Ethics,  U.  of  Rome). 

Prof.  Giuseppe  Ricchieri  {Geography,  Accademia  Scientifico-Letteraria,  Milan). 
Prof.  NlCCOLO  Rodolico  {History,  R.  Istituto  di  Scienze  Sociali,  Florence). 

Prof.  Dr.  Giacinto  Romano  {Modern  History,  U.  of  Pavia). 

Prof.  Giuseppe  Salvioli  (  Philosophy  of  Law,  U.  of  Naples). 

Prof.  Michelangelo  Schipa  {Modern  History,  U.  of  Naples). 

Prof.  Dr.  Antonio  Scialoia  {International  Law,  U.  of  Siena). 

Prof.  Giuseppe  Sergi,  Hon.  F.R.A.I.  {Anthropology,  U.  of  Rome). 

Dr.  Scipio  Sighele,  Florence. 

Dr.  F.  Squillace,  Professor  at  the  Brussels  Universite  Nouvelle. 

Prof.  A.  Tamburini,  President  of  the  Society  of  Anthropology  of  Rome. 

Prof.  Michelangelo  Vaccaro,  Deputy  {Philosophy  of  Law,  U.  of  Rome). 

Prof.  G.  Dalla  Vedova  ( Geography ,  U.  of  Rome). 
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Prof.  Giovanni  Vidari  ( Moral  Philosophy ,  U.  of  Pavia). 

Prof.  Pasouale  Villari,  Senator  ( History ,  Higher  Institute,  Florence). 

JAPAN. 

Prof.  M.  Anesaki  ( Philosophy  of  Religion ,  U.  of  Tokio). 

Prof.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  American  Board  Mission,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

J.  Carey  Hall,  M.A.,  I.S.O.,  British  Consul  General,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Prof.  Masao  Kambo  ( International  Law,  U.  of  Kyoto). 

Prof.  Dr.  Genchi  Kato  ( Science  of  Religion ,  U.  of  Tokio). 

Prof.  Dr.  Rikizo  Nakashima  {Ethics,  U.  of  Tokio). 

Prof.  SHIGEO  Suyehiro  ( History  of  Politics,  U.  of  Kyoto). 

Prof.  Dr.  Tongo  Takebe  ( Sociology ,  U.  of  Tokio). 

Prof.  Dr.  Tomeri  Tanimoto  {Pedagogy,  U.  of  Kyoto). 

Prof.  Sanjuro  Tomonaga  {Philosophy,  U.  of  Kyoto). 

MEXICO. 

Agustin  Aragon,  Editor  of  the  Revista  Positiva ,  Mexico. 

M.  Jose  M.  Aramendia,  Mexican  Consul,  Panama. 

Dr.  Genaro  Garcia,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Histoiy. 
and  Ethnology,  Mexico. 

M.  Lucio  T.  Gutierrez,  Engineer,  Guadalajara. 

Dr.  Porfirio  Parra,  Director  of  Secondary  School,  Mexico. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Abendanon,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Worship  and 
Industry  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Associate  of  Institut  Colonial  Inter¬ 
national. 

Prof.  Dr.  F.  J.  DE  Boer  {Philosophy,  U.  of  Amsterdam). 

Prof.  Dr.  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  President  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Amsterdam  ( Theology ,  U.  of  Leiden). 

M.  J.  T.  Cremer,  Amsterdam,  late  Colonial  Minister,  President  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Society  of  Commerce,  Member  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International. 

Dr.  C.  Th.  van  Deventer,  The  Hague,  Deputy,  Member  of  Institut  Colonial 
International. 

Prof.  Dr.  D.  VAN  Embden  {Economics  and  Statistics,  U.  of  Amsterdam). 

Dr.  P.  H.  Eykman,  The  Hague,  Director  of  the  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of 
I  nternationalism. 

Dr.  S.  Baart  de  la  Faille,  The  Hague,  Member  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau. 

Prof.  Dr.  M.  Th.  Houtsma,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  {Semitic  Languages,  U.  of  Utrecht). 

Prof.  H.  Kern,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Leiden  University. 

Prof.  J.  DE  Louter,  Associate  of  Institut  de  Droit  International  {International 
Law,  U.  of  Utrecht). 

M.  E.  Moresco,  The  Hague,  late  Government  Secretary  of  Dutch  Indies, 
Lecturer  at  the  Dutch  Indies  Academy  of  Colonial  Administration,  Associate 
Institut  Colonial  International. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Nieuwenhuis  {Ethnography,  U.  of  Leiden). 

Prof.  Dr.  C.  Snouck-Hurgronje,  Councillor  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Member  of 
the  Institut  Colonial  International  {Arabic  and  Islam,  U.  of  Leyden). 

Prof.  Dr.  A.  A.  H.  Struychen  {International  Laiu,  U.  of  Amsterdam). 

NICARAGUA. 

M.  Julio  Arjona,  Nicaraguan  Consul,  Panama. 

NORWAY. 

Prof.  Dr.  Bredo  v.  Munthe  af  Morgenstif.rne  {Law  and  Economics,  U.  of 
Christiania). 

Prof.  Dr.  Christen  Collin  {Modern  Literature,  U.  of  Christiania). 

M.  John  Lund,  late  President  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  Vice-President  of 
the  Nobel  Committee. 
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Prof.  Fridtjof  Nansen  ( Oceanography ,  U.  of  Christiania). 

Prof.  Dr.  Yngvar  NIELSEN  {Ethnography,  U.  of  Christiania). 

Prof.  Fredrik  Stang,  Member  of  the  Norwegian  Committee  of  the  Intei- 
Parliamentary  Union  {Law,  U.  of  Christiania). 

PERSIA. 

M.  Agha  Moayed-ol-Eslam,  Calcutta. 

M.  Hadji  Mirza  Yahya,  Teheran. 

PERU. 

M.  Eulogio  Delgado,  President  Lima  Geographical  Society. 

PORTUGAL. 

Prof.  CONDE  DE  Felgueiras  {Economic  Legislation,  U.  of  Coimbra). 

M.  Magalhaes  Lima,  President  of  the  Portuguese  Peace  Society,  1  lem  jei  o 
International  Peace  Bureau.  .  ,  m  .  T  -  , 

Dr.  JoAO  DE  Paiva,  President  of  the  Commercial  Tribunal  mf  Ir'sbc|"’  ,• 

the  Council  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  President  of  the  Parliamentary 
Peace  Group,  President  of  the  Portuguese  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  JOSE  da  Silva  Pessanha,  Lisbon  {History  of  Art,  School  of  Art). 

Prof.  Ruy  Ennes  Ulrich  {Colonial  Administration,  U.  of  Coimbra). 

ROUMANIA. 

M.  CHARLES  Gr.  Lahov ary,  Bucharest,  late  Deputy,  Secretary  of  the  Roumanian 
Inter-Parliamentary  Group. 

Prof.  S.  Mehedinti  ( Geography ,  U.  of  Bucharest). 

Prof.  P.  MiSSlR  {International Law,  U.  of  Jassy). 

Prof.  C.  Thiron  ( Medicine ,  U.  of  Jassy). 

Prof.  Valerian  Ursianu,  Senator,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Law  {International  uiw, 
U.  of  Bucharest). 

Prof.  A.  D.  Xenopol  {History,  U.  of  Jassy). 

RUSSIA. 

Prof.  D.  ANOUTCHINE,  President  of  the  Socidte  I  mperiale  des  Amis  d<7 

N aturelles,  d’Anthropologie  et  d’Ethnographie  {Geography  and  Ethnography, 

Prof  Dr.  O.  ElCHELMANN,  Conseiller  d’Etat  actuel  {International Law,  U.  of  Kieft). 
Prof.  VLADIMIR  E.  Grabar  {International  Law,U.  of  Dorpat).  0  ] 

Prof.  P.  Kazansky,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Law  {International  Law,  U.  of  Odessa). 
Prof.  N.  Lange  {Philosophy,  U.  of  Odessa).  ,  ,lr(r  ) 

Prof  Baron  BORIS  Nolde  {International  Law,  \j  .  oi  at.  retersour&). 

M  JACQUES  NOYICOW,  Odessa,  late  Vice-President  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Sociology,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 

Prof.  Michel  Soboleff  {Political  Economy,  U.  of  •  ,  M  dical 

Prof.  Dr.  Richard  Weinberg,  St.  Petersburg  {Anatomy,  Imperial  Medical 

College  for  Women). 

“  Esperanto.” 

SERVIA. 

Prof.  Mileta  NOVAKOVITCH  {International  Law,  U.  of  Belgrade). 

SPAIN. 

Prof.  Dr.  Manuel  Torres  Campos,  Member  ot  the  Institute  of  International 

Law  {International  Law,  U.  of  Granada).  it  r.f  Valladolid) 

Prof.  Gonzalo  Fernandez  Cordova  {International  Lazo  L ,  °^a  aJ'  ‘  and 
Eduardo  Sanz  y  Escartin,  Senator,  Secretary  Royal  Academy  of 

Political  Sciences,  Madrid.  .  , 

Salvador  Cabeza  Leon  {International  Law,  U.  ot  bantiaso). 
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Jose  Gascon  y  Marin  ( International  Law,  U.  of  Saragossa). 

Prof.  Dr.  Manuel  Sales  y  Nevv£  {Sociology,  \J.  of  Madrid). 

Prof.  Aniceto  Sela  (Vice-Rector  and  Internationa!  Law,  U.  of  Oviedo). 

SWEDEN. 

Dr.  Ernst  Beckman,  Deputy,  Member  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council. 

Baron  BONDE,  Eriesberg,  Deputy,  President  of  the  Swedish  Committee  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

J.  Broomee,  Deputy,  Member  Swedish  Committee  of  Inter-Parliamentary  union. 
Prof.  Dr.  PONTUS  Erland  Fahlbeck,  Senator  ( Economics ,  U.  of  Lund). 

Baron  LOUIS  DE  Geer,  Kristiansand,  Senator,  Member  of  the  Swedish  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Kjellen  (, Staatswissenschaften ,  U.  of  Goteborg). 

Prof.  Dr.  Per  Efraim  Liljequist  ( Practical  Philosophy,  U.  of  Lund). 

Dr.  N.  A.  Nilsson,  Orebro,  Member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 

Prof.  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold  ( Geography ,  U.  of  Goteborg). 

Prof.  Dr.  VlTALIS  NORSTROM  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Goteborg). 

M.  K.  H.  Gez.  VON  SCHEELE,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Deputy,  Bishop  of  Gothland, 
Member  of  the  Swedish  Committee  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

Prof.  Dr.  Gustaf  F.  Steffen  (. Sociology ,  U.  of  Goteborg). 

Edvard  Wavrinsky,  Stockholm,  Deputy,  Member  of  Inter-Parliamentary 
Council,  Chief  of  International  Order  of  Good  Templars. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Prof.  Dr.  Edouard  Beguelin  ( International  Law,  U.  of  Neuchatel). 

Prof.  D.  Alfred  Bertholet,  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Congresses 
of  the  History  of  Religions  {Theology,  U.  of  Basel). 

Prof.  Dr.  Jean  BRUNHES,  Rector  of  Fribourg  University  ( Geography ,  L.  ot 

Fribouig).  . 

Dr.  JULES  DUCOMMUN,  Berne,  Treasurer  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 

Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  W.  FOERSTER  ( Pedagogy ,  U.  of  Zurich). 

Prof.  Dr.  Hans  von  Frisch  ( International  Law ,  U.  of  Basel). 

Prof.  Ferdinand  Gentet {I 7tter national  Law,  U.  of  Geneva). 

Dr.  Albert  Gobat,  Member  of  the  National  Council,  Member  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Council,  and  Director  and  Member  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau,  Nobel  Prize  Laureate. 

Prof.  Dr.  Eduard  Muller  Hess  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Berne).  ^ 

Prof.  Dr.  Harry  Hollatz  ( International  Law,  U.  of  Neuchatel). 

Prof.  Charles  Knapp,  Conservator  of  Ethnographical  Museum  ( Geography ,  U. 
of  Neuchatel). 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  Kollman,  Hon.  F.R.A.I.  ( Anatomy ,  U.  of  Basel). 

Prof.  Dr.  U.  Lampert  ( International  Law,  U.  of  Fribourg). 

Prof.  Albert  Leclere  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Berne). 

Gustav  Maier,  Zurich,  Author  and  Traveller. 

Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Martin,  Hon.  F.R.A.I  .(Anthropology,  U.  of  Zurich). 

Prof.  Dr.  Andre  Mercier,  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International 
( Criminal  and  Internatiotial  Law,  Lb  of  Lausanne). 

Prof.  Maurice  Millioud  (. Philosophy ,  U.  of  Lausanne). 

Prof.  Dr.  Ludwig  Stein  ( Philosophy ,  U.  of  Berne). 

Prof.  Dr.  Albert  Teichmann  ( International  Law ,  U.  of  Basel). 

Prof.  Dr.  Hans  T.  Wehrli  ( Geography  and  Ethnography,  U.  of  Zurich). 

TURKEY. 

Howard  T.  Bliss,  President  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrouth. 

M.  Garabet  Hagopian,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 

Antonius  J.  Manasseh,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  Beyrouth. 

Khalil  Sarkis,  Editor  “  Lissan-Ul-Hal,”  Beyrouth. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Prof.  Dr.  Ephraim  D.  Adams  {History,  Stanford  U.). 

Prof.  George  Burton  Adams  {History,  Yale  U.). 
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Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago.  .  „ 

Prof.  Felix  Adler,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professor  in  Berlin,  1908-9  ( Political 
and  Social  Ethics ,  Columbia  U.). 

Prof.  W.  H.  Allison  ( History ,  Bryn  Mawr  College). 

Prof.  Ur.  Clarence  W.  Alvord  ( History ,  U.  of  Illinois). 

Prof.  Charles  M.  Andrews  ( American  Colonial  History ,  Yale  U.). 

Prof.  Charles  Arbuthnot  ( Economics ,  Western  Reserve  U.). 

Prof.  Charles  M.  Bakewell  (. Philosophy ,  Yale  U.). 

Prof.  Emily  Greene  Balch  {Sociology,  Wellesley  College). 

Prof.  J  AMES  Mark  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  {Philosophy,  John  Hopkins  b.). 
Prof.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.  {Constitutional  and  Private  Internationa!  Law , 
Yale  U.). 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Philadelphia.  ,  . 

Richard  Bartholdt,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
Prof.  Dr.  John  Spencer  Bassett  {History,  Smith  College,  Northampton). 

Prof.  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  {Chinese  and  Theory  and  Practice 


of  Missions ,  Yale  U.).  .  .  . 

William  S.  Bennet,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Immigration  Commissionei, 

Washington. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Blakeslee  {History,  Clark  U.).  . 

Prof.  Maurice  Bloomfield  {Comparative  Philology,  Johns  Hopkins  u.). 

Prof.  Franz  Boas  ( Anthropology ,  Columbia  U.). 

Prof.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  {American  History,  Stanford  U.). 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Bourne  {History,  Western  Reserve  U.). 

Prof  James  H.  Breasted  ( Egyptology ,  U.of  Chicago). 

Prof.  Julian  P.  Bretz  {American  History,  Cornell  U.) 

Prof.  David  J.  Brewer,  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  {International 
Law,  U.  of  Washington). 

John  Graham  Brooks,  New  York,  Author. 

Prof.  Carl  D.  Buck  {Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  L.  of  Chicago). 

Prof.  Howard  W.  Caldwell,  Ph.B.,  A.M.  {American  History,  l).  of 

Nebraska).  ,  _  „  . 

Prof.  Mary  W.  Calkins  ( Philosophy ,  Wellesley  College,  Mass.). 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  New  York,  President  of  the  International  Woman 


Suffrage  Alliance.  Tt  \ 

Prof.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain  {Anthropology,  Clark  u.). 

Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prof.  John  Bates  Clark  {Political  Economy,  Columbia  C.). 

Prof.  George  A.  Coe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Cooley  ( Sociology ,  U.of  Michigan). 

Prof.  Arthur  L.  Cross  {History,  U.  of  Michigan). 

Prof.  James  Elbert  Cutler,  Ph.D.  ( Sociology ,  Western  Reserve  U.). 

Prof.  Arthur  Ernest  Davies,  B.D.  ( Philosophy ,  Ohio  State  U.). 

Prof.  Edward  H.  Davis,  S.B.  {Economics,  Purdue  U.). 

Prof.  James  Quayle  Dealey  {Social  and  Political  Science ,  brown  U.). 

Prof.  Gilbert  W.  Deniston  {Political  Science ,  U.  of  Southern  California). 

Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis  {History,  U.  of  Wisconsin). 

Prof.  John  Dewey  ( Philosophy ,  Columbia  U-). 

Prof.  William  E.  Dodd  {American  History,  U.  of  Chicago) 

Prof.  George  A.  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  ( Anthropology ,  U.  of  Chicago). 

Prof  Earle  W.  Dow  ( History ,  U.  of  Michigan). 

Prof.  Garrett  Droppers  {Economics,  Williams  College). 

Prof.  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois  {Economics  and  History ,  Atlanta  U.). 

Prof!  Dr.  D.  Shaw  Duncan  {History,  U.  of  Denver).  , 

Prof  George  M.  Dutcher,  Ph.D.  ( History ,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown). 

Rev.  Caleb  Samuel  S.  Dutton,  M.A.,  Brooklyn.  ,  •  TT  \ 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary  of  New  York  Peace  Society  (Columbia  U.). 
Prof!  Edwin  Lee  Earp,  B.D.  {Sociology,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison^ 
Brigadier-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  U.S.  Army,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  Washington. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Ellwood  {Sociology,  U.  of  Missouri). 
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Prof.  Dr.  Lawrence  B.  Evans  {History,  Tufts  College,  Mass.). 

Prof.  Walter  Goodnow  Everett  {Philosophy,  Brown  L  ). 

Prof.  Henry  P.  Fairchild  ( Economics  and  Sociology,  Bowdoin  College, 

wick). 

Prof  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  President  Brown  University. 

Pmf  Frank  A  Fetter  ( Economics,  Cornell  U.).  . 

Prof  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Ph.D.,  President  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington. 
John'  H.  Finley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  College  of  the  City  of  New  \oi  . 

Prof.  Carl  Russell  Fish  ( History ,  U.  of  Wisconsin). 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher  ( Political  Economy,  Yale  U.). 

Prof.  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Flick  ( European  History,  Syracuse  U.). 

Prof  Guy  S.  Ford  ( Modern  European  History ,  U.  of  Illinois). 

Prof.  KUNO  Francke,  LL.D.  {History  of  German  Culture,  H^vard  U  ) 

Prof.  Dr.  John  Freyer  ( Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  L  .  of  California). 

Prof.  Herbert  P.  Gallinger  {History,  Amherst  College). 

Prof.  George  P.  Garrisson  {American  History ,  U.  of  Jexas). 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  LL.D.  (. Sociology ,  Columbia  U.). 

Edwin  Ginn,  Boston,  Founder  of  the  International  School  of  1  eace. 
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C.  (Leicester)  raises  a  question  much  too  | 
complex  for  the  few  lines  permitted  to  me 
in  this  column,  namely,  the  question  of  the 
scope  of  the  energies  of  the  Church  of  Christ  j 
in  the  trans'fBTOIStion  of  soSfcty.  He  thinks,  | 
and,  I  am  persuaded,  rightly,  that  we  are 
too  much  bound  by  conventionalism,  pay 
too  much  regard  to  class  distinctions,  and 
are  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  , 
the  unprivileged  in  the  lower  social  grades.  , 
No  doubt  a  formidable  indictment  could  be 
made  out  against  the  comfortable,  middle 
class  church  of  to-day,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  tendency  to  preach  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  social  gospel  only  is  not  justified 
by  the  practice  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 
Has  C.  ever  read  Schmidt’s  Social  Re¬ 
sults  of  Early  Christianity,”  or  Prof.  Lecky  s  , 
“  History  of  European  Morals  ”?  Both 
authors,' but  especially  the  former,  demon- 
strate  clearly-'  that  social  emancipation  has 
been  far  more  the  result  of  the  indirect  than 
!  of  the  direct  action  of  Christianity.  Even  i 
^  slavery  was  allowed  to  exist  within  the 
|  borders  of  the  Church  until  the  leaven  of  the 
i  Christian  spirit  had  so  operated  that  slavery 
became  impossible.  Great  changes  come 
slowly?]  Society,  even  Christian  society,  like 
the  individual,  can  only  take  in  a  few  ideas 
at  a  time.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the 
ideal  for  all  Christian  workers  is  that  of  a 
City  of  God  upon  earth,  but  we  must  learn 
tr.  labour  and  to  wait. 


Section  16.  Be  it  further  enacted', 
That  an  infant  under  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  years  convicted  of  a.  misdemeanor, 
or  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison¬ 
ment  under  an  ordinance  of  the  city  or 
who  has  been  ordered  to  be  committed 
as  prescribed  in  the  section  may  be 
confined  in  such  institution  under  such 
rules  and  regulations1  alsi  ’the  trustees 
may  prescribe;  and  the  trustees  shall 
receive  and  take  charge  of  any  chil¬ 
dren  committed  to  their  custody  by 
any  court  or  officer  under  a  law  of  the 
State. 

Section  17.  Be  it  further  enacted, 
That  a  minor  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
/ears  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any 
aw  or  ordinance  land  liable  to  be  pun- 
shed  there  for  by  imprisonment,  and 
,vtho  may  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  a  fine  im¬ 
posed  for  the  violation  of  any  law  or 
ordinance  may  in_lieu  thereof,  be  coon- 
j  mitted  to  the.  reformatory  institution, 

.  and  put  to  hard  labor  in  the  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by. the  judges  of  cir¬ 
cuit,  chancery  or  county  courts. 

]  Sec.  IS.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That 
any  infant  under  the  age  sixteen  years 
who  may  be  liable  to  confinement  in 
the  jail  in  any  county  .in  which  a  re¬ 
formatory  institution  is  situated1  or  in 
the  penitentiary  of  the  State  from  such 
county  may  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  giving  sentence,  he  placed  in  such 
institutions  until  the  legal  age,  under 
j  the  exclusive  control  and  guardianship 
of  the  trustees  thereof. 

I  Sec.  19.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That 
’  if  accusation  of  the  '  commission  of  j 
a  crime  is  made  against  an  infant 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
■  in  which  such  reformatory  'institute  is 
situated  and  the  charge  appears  to  be 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to  put 
the  accused  upon  trial,  the  grand  jury  j 
may,  in  its  discretion,  instead  of  find-  i 
ing  an  indictment  against  the  accused  j 
urt  that  it  appear*  1 


COST  OF  ARMIES. 


The  total  number  of  men  in  the 
world’s  navies  is  237,000. 
i  The  French  army  costs  every  year 
675,000,000  francs;  the  navy  209,000,000. 

!  Even  little  Belgium  spends  every 
’  year,  46.000,000  francs  on  her  army. 

The  ahnual  cost  of  the  British  army 
is  17,000,000  pounds;  of  the  navy  14,- 
1  000,000  pounds. 

At  Graveloitte  320,000  men  were  en- 
|  gaged  of  whom  40,000  were  killed  or 
:  wounded.  I 

j  Austria  spends  every  year  15,000,000 
j  florins  on  the  army.  Twelve  florins 
equal  $5. 

The  peace  footing  of  the  Russiar 
army  calls  for  the  services  of  170,000 
i  horses. 

j  The  Spanish  army  costs  142,000,000 
!  pasetas  a  year.  Twenty-five  pesetas 
equal  $5. 

'  Italy  spends  every  year  14,000,000  lire 
on  her  army  and  navy.  Twenty-five 
lire  equal  $5. 

The  estimated  cost  of  both  sides  of 
the  great  civil  war  :in  this  country  was 
$6,500,000,000.' 

The  army  of  Bolivia  costs  the  people 
of  that  impoverished  country  $1,800,- 
000  a  year. 

The  spring  and  autumn  manoeuvers 
of  the  European  armies  cost  annually 
over  $10,000,000. 

,  The  annual  army  expenditure  of 
,  Greece  is  18,000,000  drachma.  A  drach¬ 
ma  is  about  twenty  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  world’s  can¬ 
non  has  cost  the  world’s  tax  payers 
a  little  over  $40,000,000. 

The  army  and  navy  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  are  kept  up  at  an  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  $13,000,000. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  man  in  the  American  navy 
is  $1,500,.  in  the  British  navy  lit  is  $1,055. 


BANK  CLEARINGS  CHARTED. 


The  Tear  1901  Makes  a  Very  Tall  Moun¬ 
tain  on  the  Financial  Map. 

A  chart  published  by  the  Mutual  Life. 
Insurance  Company,  showing  the  clearings 
of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  year,  by- 
year  since  1854,  looks  somewhat  like  a 
profile  map  of  the  Andes,  with  one  last 
peak  towering  upward  as  If  to  get  out 
of  sight.  This  peak  marks  the  clearings 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1901,  which 
reached  a  total  of  877.020,672,494.  In  1854, 
the  total  was  below  $6,000,000,000. 

The  highest  of  the  intermediate  years 
were  1869.  with  nearly  $38,000,000,000;  1881 
with  above  $48,000,000,000,  and  1899  with 
$56,000,000,000.  The  lowest  ebb  was  in 
1858,  when  the  clearings  fell  below  $5,000,- 
000,000,  and  the  lowest  total  since  the  Civil 
War  was  in  1876  when  the  figures  fell  below 
$22,000,000,000.  ,  , 

From  1894,  when  the  clearings  amounted 
to  little  more  than  $24,000,000,000,  the  .  rise 
has  been  steady  to  the  great  total  of  last 
year,  $77,020,672,494,  except  that  there 
was  a  fall  from  $55,000,000,000  in  1899  to 
$52,000,000,000  in  1900. 

The  clearings  through  all  other  clearing 
houses  of  the  country  in  1901  amounted 
only  to  $37,751,469,872. 


ap 


APPEAL  FROM  THE  BOMBAY  CONFERENCE,  1893. 


The  population  of  India  is  largely  rural.  In  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  villages  there  is  a  distinct 
mass  movement  toward  Christianity.  There  are 
millions  who  would  speedily  become  Christians  if 
messengers  of  Christ  could  reach  them,  take  them 
by  the  hand  and  not  only  baptize,  but  also  lead 
them  into  all  Christian  living.  Mpst  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  belong  to  the  depressed  classes.  They  are  none 
the  less  heirs  to  our  common  salvation  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  admixture  of  less  spiritual  motives  may  exist, 
God  Himself  is  stirring  their  hearts,  and  turning 
their  thoughts  toward  the  things  which  belong  to 
His  kingdom. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  the  unevangelized 
masses  for  whom  He  died,  we  appeal  to  you  to  send 
more  laborers  at  once.  May  every  church  hear  the 
voice  of  Christ  saying,  “  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.” 
In  every  church  may  there  be  a  Barnabas  and  Saul 
ready  to  obey  the  Spirit’s  promptings. 


Face  to  face  with  two  hundred  and  eighty 
four  millions  in  this  land,  for  whom  in  this  gen¬ 
eration  you  as  well  as  we  are  responsible,  we  ask, 
Will  you  not  speedily  double  the  number  of  la¬ 
borers  ? 

Will  you  not  also  lend  your  choicest  pastors  to 
labor  for  a  term  of  years  among  the  millions  who 
can  be  reached  through  the  English  tongue?  Is 
this  too  great  a  demand  to  make  upon  the  resources 
of  those  saved  by  Omnipotent  God? 

At  the  beginning  of  another  century  of  missions 
in  India,  let  us  all  “expect  great  things  from  God 
— attempt  great  things  for  God  !” 

For  the  reflex  blessing  to  yourselves  as  well  as 
for  India’s  sake,  we  beseech  you,  “  Hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  to  the  churches  !”  The  manifestation  of 
Christ  is  greatest  to  those  who  keep  His  command¬ 
ments,  and  this  is  His  commandment:  “Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.” 


“There  is  no  form  of  human  need  at  home  which  would  not  be  thoroughly  supplied,  simply  as  a 
-supplementary ‘twelve  baskets  full,’ to  the  well-equipped,  resolute  endeavor,  first  of  all,  to  feed  the 
hungering  millions  of  heathen  lands.  Let  the  Lord’s  people,  filled  with  their  Lord’s  compassionate 
-spirit,  heartily  unite  in  the  determined  purpose,  as  the  primary  obligation  in  obedience  to  their  Lord’s 
■“marching  orders,’  to  carry  the  message  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  those  who  are  farthest  from  the  light 
and  deepest  in  the  degradation,  and  the  whole  Christian  world  wouid  be  flooded  with  celestial  glory  ; 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would  come  down  in  amplest  measure.” — Dr.  E.  K.  Alden. 


WHO  CAN  DOUBT  IT? 


“  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them.”  Men  are  to  evan¬ 
gelize  this  world — men  set  apart  and  animated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  true,  but  men  none  the  less. 
The  cause  of  Christ  advances  just  so  fast  as 
Christians  in  word  and  life  scatter  abroad  its  sav¬ 
ing  truths.  Hence  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  forth  men 
to  convert  the  world.  There  is  a  mighty^  in  the 
Gospel.  Go,  preach,  and  heal  ;  go  into  the  high¬ 
ways  ;  go  into  the  world.  Go  ! 

An  English  preacher  asked  some  British  soldiers, 
“  If  Oueen  Victoria  were  to  issue  a  proclamation 
and,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  her  army  and  navy, 
were  to  say,  ‘  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  proclaim 
it  to  every  creature,’  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  take  to  do  it?”  One  of  these  men,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  obeying  orders  without  delay,  and  at  peril 
of  life,  replied,  “Well,  I  think  we  could  manage  it 
in  about  eighteen  months.”  And  who  can  doubt 


it  ?  Who  also  can  question  that  the  Holy  Ghost’s 
purpose  to  send  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  is  im¬ 
measurably  hindered  by  the  partial  or  entire  want 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Christian  people? 
Who  can  doubt  that  a  spirit  of  devotion,  prompt¬ 
ness,  enthusiasm,  consecration,  like  that  of  these 
servants  of  a  Christian  Queen,  if  displayed  by  all 
the  professed  servants  of  King  Emmanuel,  would 
inconceivably  hasten  the  answer  to  that  prayer  we 
so  often  offer,  “  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven  ?” 

But,  alas  !  how  far  distant  that  day  would  seem 
to  be  !  Two  out  of  every  three  persons  who  walk 
this  earth  have  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
or  seen  a  copy  of  the  Bible  ;  and  of  this  more  fa¬ 
vored  third,  two-thirds  are  in  the  almost  pagan  dark¬ 
ness  of  an  apostate  church.  And  yet  many  of  Christ’s 
disciples  think  they  are  called  to  do  little  or  nothing 
for  Christian  Missions  ! — Rev.  Richard  Montague. 


“  I  will  place  no  value  on  anything  I  have  or  may  possess,  except  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  If  anything  I  have  will  advance  the  interests  of  that  Kingdom,  it  shall  be  given  or  kept,  as  by 
keeping  or  giving  it  I  shall  most  promote  the  glory  of  Him  to  whom  I  owe  all  my  hopes,  both  for  time 
and  eternity.  May  grace  be  given  me  to  adhere  to  this.” — Early  Resolution  of  David  Livingstone. 
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My  Dear  Sir: 

We  believe  that  the  voice  of  God  to  His  church  is  the  same  bidding  as  of  old,  “  Speak  to  the 
people  that  they  go  forward.”  We  cannot  believe  that  any  other  voice,  “  Delay,”  “  Retrench,”  “  With¬ 
draw,”  is  His  voice.  While  but  a  fraction  of  the  work  left  us  as  a  legacy  of  loving  service  by  His  Son 
has  been  undertaken,  while  millions  “suffer  the  horrors  of  heathenism  and  of  Islam,”  while  the  Saviour 
longs  to  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  to  be  satisfied,  no  earnest  friend  of  His  can  think  of  faltering, 
of  hesitating,  of  retrenching  in  His  world-wide  work.  We  have,  as  Joseph  Neesima  said,  a  plow  on  our 
hands,  and  we  dare  not  look  back.  Whatever  at  any  one  time  our  financial  position  may  be,  therefore,  in 
loyalty  to  God  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  in  faith  and  prayer  to  accept  the  call  of  Carey’s 
great  sermon,  attempting  and  expecting  great  things.  “Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them 
stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habitations.  Spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes.” 

You  will  understand,  therefore,  with  what  earnestness  appeal  is  made  to  the  churches  this  year  so 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  opposition  of  darkness  that  the  Gospel  may  be 
preached  more  widely,  and  more  of  the  world  claimed  for  our  Redeemer.  A  year  ago  this  coming  month 
(  )  there  was  sent  from  your  church  an  offering  of  $  .  You  will  find  below  an  exact 

statement  of  the  offerings  from  your  church  during  the  last  three  fiscal  years  of  the  Board  (May  i  to  April 
30),  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  Assembly’s  years  (April  i  to  March  31).  These  figures  will 
accordingly  differ  from  the  figures  in  the  Assembly’s  minutes.  Plans  of  systematic  giving  may  be  in 
operation  in  your  church,  making  this  offering  of  a  year  ago  only  one  of  a  series  of  offerings,  but 
we  are  glad  to  make  the  remembrance  of  the  receipt  of  it  an  occasion  for  thanking  you  and  your  people 
for  it,  and  for  all  your  sympathy  with  the  world-wide  purposes  of  Him  who  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many.  We  do  not  intrude  any  request  from  the  Board,  that  the  offerings  of  the  present  year  may  be, 
if  possible,  larger  than  those  of  last.  That  is  the  request  of  Him  with  whom  all  things  are  possible,  and 
who  is  calling  us  forward  to  larger  obedience,  larger  effort,  larger  love.  We  only  pray  that  our  standard 
of  giving  may  grow  more  like  His,  who,  though  He  was  rich,  became  poor ,  that  we  through  His  poverty 
might  be  rich. 

When  the  next  offering  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  is  made  by  your  people,  the  Board 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  envelopes,  literature  for  distribution,  and  any  information  which  might 
be  desired  by  you,  and  is  prayerful  that  our  steps  may  be  forward,  and  not  back,  and  our  faces  turned 
toward  the  larger  promise  and  the  broader  and  more  unselfish  service  of  the  future. 


“Every  creature ,”  “  Uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.”  They  are  His  words,  His  last  words,  and  they  show 
His  desire  that  all  men  everywhere  should  hear  and  come  to  repentance.  We  cannot  cany  the  Gospel  to 
the  dead.  We  cannot  carry  it  directly  to  those  yet  unborn.  We  can  carry  it  to  the  souls  of  our  own 
generation.  Shall  we?  Let  these  three  great  testimonies  abide  in  us  and  leply  .  The  dying  words  of 
Simeon  Calhoun,  “  It  is  my  deep  conviction,  and  I  say  it  again  and  again,  that  if  the  Church  of  Christ 
were  what  she  ought  to  be,  twenty  years  would  not  pass  away  till  the  Story  of  the  Cross  would  be  utt<  ied 
in  the  ears  of  every  living  creature  the  assertion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  that  during  the  latter  part 
of  these  eighteen  centuries  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  those  who  hold  the  truth,  having  means  enough, 
having  knowledge  enough,  and  having  opportunity  enough,  to  evangelize  the  world  fifty  times  over, 
and  the  words  of  one  greater  than  they  all,  greater  than  all  kings  and  princes,  seated  to-day  above  all 
principality,  and  powers,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  after 
His  interview  with  the  woman  of  Sychar,  looked  out  over  the  plain  upon  His  returning  disciples  and  the 
townspeople  who  accompanied  them— sheep  scattered  abroad,  a  flock  without  a  shepheid  and  said  to 
them  as  they  drew  near,  as  He  says  to  us,  ‘‘Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  har¬ 
vest  ?  Behold  I  say  unto  you,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  upon  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  the 
harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  that  both  he  that 

soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.” 

In  behalf  of  the  Board,  very  cordially  yours, 


Assistant  Secretary. 

Offerings  for  three  years  of  the — _ - - - Church. 


CHURCH. 


women’s  boards. 


May  i,  ’90 — April  30, ’91 - 

s|e 

May  1,  ’91 — April  30,  92 - - 

?}c  _ _ 

May  1,  ’92 — April  30,  ’93- 

*Includes  Christian  Endeavor  and  other  Young  People’s  Societies  who  have  sent  directly  to  the 
Board.  None  of  these  figures  include  amounts  which  may  have  been  given  to  other  agencies,  of  which 
gifts  the  Board  of  course  can  know  nothing. 
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“While  vast  continents  are  shrouded  in  almost  utter  darkness,  and  hundreds  of  millions  suffer 
the  horrors  of  heathenism  or  of  Islam,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  you  to  show  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  God  has  placed  you  were  meant  by  Him  to  keep  you  out  of  the  foreign  mission  field.” — Hon. 
Ion  G.  N.  Keith-Falconer. 


CALL  FROM  THE  SHANGHAI  CONFERENCE,  1890. 


Realizing  as  never  before  the  magnitude  of 
China,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  our  present 
numbers  for  the  speedy  carrying  into  execution 
of  our  Lord’s  command,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature”;  there¬ 
fore. 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  four  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  the  Missionary  Conference,  now  in 
session  at  Shanghai,  earnestly  and  unanimously 
appeal  to  you  to  send  out  speedily  as  many  hun¬ 
dreds  as  can  possibly  be  secured  of  well-qualified 
ordained  men. 

The  whole  of  China  is  now  open  to  missionary 
effort  and  needs  a  large  number  of  men  of  prayer, 
of  patient  endurance  and  of  common  sense — men 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith  in  the  Gospel 
as  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.” 

The  missionary  here  encounters  hoary  and  subtle 
■superstitions,  a  most  difficult  language,  a  people  of 
vigorous  intellect,  with  a  vast  literature  and  an 
elaborate  educational  system.  There  is  need, 
therefore,  of  men  of  commanding  practical  and 
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men  who  shall  be  able  to  engage  in  and  direct  the 
work  of  evangelization,  to  educate,  train  and  in¬ 
duct  into  its  work  a  native  pastorate,  to  found  and 
conduct  educational  institutions,  and  to  provide  a 
general  theological,  scientific  and  periodical  litera¬ 
ture. 


Seeing,  as  we  do,  the  utter  destitution  and  help¬ 
lessness  of  these  millions  still  “  having  no  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world,”  we  appeal  to  young  men 
to  give  themselves  to  this  work.  We  believe  that 
the  great  question  with  each  of  you  should  be,  not, 
“  Why  should  I  go  ?  ”  but,  “  Why  should  I  not  go  ?  ” 

We  recommend  that  the  men  be  sent  under  the 
regularly  constituted  missionary  societies  of  the 
various  denominations,  and  that  these  societies 
search  out  suitable  men  before  they  are  committed 
to  the  home  work. 

With  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  claims  of 
the  Home  Churches,  we  still  urge  young  pastors 
to  consider  whether  the  places  of  some  of  them 
might  not  be  filled  by  men  who  cannot  come  to  the 
mission  field,  while  they  might  bring  their  ex¬ 
perience  to  spheres  of  work  in  China  which  must 
otherwise  be  left  wholly  unoccupied. 

We  call  upon  individual  congregations  to  greatly 
increase  their  contributions  for  the  support  of  one 
or  more  of  these  men. 

We  urge  Christian  men  of  wealth  to  prayerfully 
cenrsidei  ■  the  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  tnem- 
selves  personally  to  this  work,  or  of  supporting 
their  representatives. 

Finally,  we  shall  not  cease  to  pray  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  move  you  mightily  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  in  behalf  of  this  vast  and  ripening  field. 


“Ido  not  feel  discouraged— only  disappointed  for  the  time.  No  power  can  stand  against  that 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.” — Mackay,  from  Central  Africa. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDIA. 


“If  India  should  be  brought  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  then  Mohammedanism,  then  all  heathenism 
must  follow  soon.  If  India  should  fall,  the  gain 
will  not  be  confined  to  so  many  thousands,  so  many 
millions  of  heathen  led  captive,  but  the  spread  of 
Christian  truth  throughout  the  world  must  follow. 
If  Greece  and  Rome  successively  added  so  much  to 
the  influence  and  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
what  must  India  do?  India,  which  has  exercised 
an  unrivaled  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  world  ; 
India,  the  seat  of  Brahminism  ;  India,  the  parent 
of  Buddhism  ;  India,  the  stronghold  of  Mohammed¬ 
anism.  What  an  acquisition  to  the  glories  of  the 
later  Temple  !  What  an  enrichment  to  the  treas¬ 


ury  of  the  House  of  God  !  But  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  and  magnificence  of  the  work  is 
also  its  difficulty.  Let  us  never  in  our  impatience 
forget  that.  Once  again,  as  in  Apostolic  times, 
the  Church  and  the  Gospel  are  confronted  with 
honored  and  widespread  religions,  which  have 
struck  their  roots  deep  in  the  civilization,  the 
poetry,  the  art  and  literature,  and  the  social  life  of 
the  people.  Once  again  there  will  be  the  same 
difficulties,  the  same  responsibilities,  the  same  hesi¬ 
tations,  the  same  resuscitations  of  waning  faith,  the 
same  halting  between  two  opinions  witnessed  during 
the  early  centuries,  during  the  transition  period  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.” — Bishop  Lightfoot. 


“  We  are  a  hundred  years  behind  the  opportunity  God  has  made  for  us  in  India.  If  we  should 
double  our  missionary  force  in  India  to-morrow,  we  would  not  be  able  to  gather  the  ripe  fruit  that  is 
waiting  for  us  there.” — Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost. 


The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  India  met  in  Lodiana 
November  19tb,  and  was  in  session  until  the  24th. 
By  request  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Allahabad  and  La¬ 
hore,  part  of  the  first,  day  was  devoted  to  prayer. 
Prom  the  first  to  the  closing  session  of  the  Synod  a 
spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  prevailed, — so  much 
so  that  at  the  closing  session  the  following  call  to 
prayer  was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  Christ’s  body 
the  world  over. 

-  . 

“  We  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  India,  met  in 

Lodiana,  unite,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  asking  our  brethren  throughout  the  world  to  join 
witli  us  in  daily  prayer  that  a  spirit  of  constant ,  im¬ 
portunate  prayer  and  supplication  may  be  given  to 
every  member  of  Christ's  body  the  world  over ,  to 
the  end  that  the  Spirit  may  be  poured  out  on  all 
flesh  ;  that  laborers  may  be  separated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  sent  forth  by  Him  to  the  work  to  which 
He  has  called  them,  and  that  speedily  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  may  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satis¬ 
fied,- — his  will  being  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

The  members  of  the  Synod  make  this  request  with  a 
dee})  sense  of  their  own  need  of  such  a  spirit  of  impor¬ 
tunate  prayer  and  supplication.  They  make  it  in  full 
reliance  on  the  Head  of  the  Church  as  present  with 
them,  and  they  send  it  forth  in  his  name  to  his  people 
the  world  over.” 


J.  C.  11.  EWING, 

Moderator. 

K.  C.  CHATTERJEE, 

Stated  Clerk. 


N.  S.  M.  No.  4. 
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“IF  HAPLY  THEY  MIGHT  FEEL 
AFTER  HIM.” 


“I  AM  DYING,  I  AM  MISERABLE!  YOU  HAVE  KEPT  ME  FROM  THE  LIGHT, 
AND  NOW  I  DO  NOT  SEE  WHICH  WAY  I  AM  GOING!  YOUR  WAY  IS  ALL  DARK¬ 
NESS,  I  CANNOT  GO  IN  IT.  YOU  HAVE  LED  ME  THE  WRONG  WAY!  YOU  ARE 
ALL  BLIND,  I  DO  NOT  WANT  YOU  ANY  LONGER  !” 

“Thus,”  says  the  Rev.  Robert  Phair,  (English)  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety’s  missionary  in  Rupert’s  Land,  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Lake  Super¬ 
ior,  “spoke  a  young  Indian  of  the  Rainy-River  tribe.  He  was  of  consider¬ 
able  promise,  and  much  iikea  oy  ail  the  Indians.  A  little  before  he  died, 
when  surrounded  by  a  large  band  of  singers  and  the  whole  Indian  faculty 
of  medicine,  who  had  exhausted  their  arts  in  the  vain  effort  to  restore  him 
to  health  ;  he  had  asked  to  be  heard,  and,  gathering  all  his  strength,  had 
uttered  those  words.”  How  significant  are  they  of  the  universal  condition 
of  men  under  Heathen  religions  ! 

I  read  this  story  (with  others  added  herewith)  from  the  C.  M.  S.  tract : 
“  Come  Over  and  Help  Us— The  Cry  of  the  Heathen—”  among  a  company 
of  missionaries  gathered  from  many  lands  at  Thousand-Islands-Park  in  the 
River  Saint- Lawrence  last  August  (1887);  and  I  asked  if  any  of  them  had 
ever  known  ajjy  instances,  such  as  it  reports,  of  Heathen  themselves 
expressing  a  desire  for  the  Gospel. 
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There  was  a  stir  among  them,  as  though  many  would  rise ;  the  first  to' 
speak  was  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Young,  lately  a  missionary  of  the  Canada  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  He  spoke  from  an  experience  among  the  Indians  in  the 
same  part  of  the  world  with  the  one  just  mentioned,  having  had  his  base 
at  Norway-House,  4C0  miles  north  of  Winnipeg,  and  on  the  lake  of  that 
name ;  in  a  frozen  region  where,  alone  except  for  his  wife,  he  has  served  a 
circuit  350  by  550  miles  at  a  temperature  falling  as  low  as  550  below  zero. 
Mr.  Young  said  (I  give  the  words  as  I  could  note  them  down  from  the 
mouths  of  speakers)  :  “  I  can  indorse  Mr.  Phair’s  story,  whose  work  was 

near  and  familiar  to  me,  as  the  utterance  of  hundreds  of  Indians.  At  Nor¬ 
way-House,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  number  of  Indians  came  into  my  room, 
noiselessly,  after  their  fashion,  so  that  the  room  was  filled  with  them  before 
I  knew  it.  When  I  became  aware  of  their  presence,  I  asked  whence  they 
were.  ‘  From  a  journey  of  fourteen  nights,’  they  replied  ;  for  they  reckon 
distance  by  the  number  of  nights  they  are  delayed  to  sleep.  ‘We  have  got 
the  Keeseniiychen  [the  Great  Book],  but  we  don’t  understand  it,  although  we 
can  read  it.’  I  thought  they  were  joking,  for  the  Indians  cannot  read,  un¬ 
less  some  one  has  taught  them,  and  I  knew  from  their  account  that  they 
must  live  far  away  from  any  missionary  ;  but  I  asked  them  :  ‘  From  what 

missionary  did  you  learn  ?'  ‘  We  never  saw  a  missionary  nor  a  teacher  !’ 

I  took  down  from  my  shelf  our  Bible,  printed  in  the  beautiful  syllabic  char¬ 
acter  for  the  Cree  language,  and  opened  to  Genesis  ;  they  read  it  with  ease 
and  correctness.  I  turned  the  pages  and  they  read  in  many  places.  I  was 
amazed,  and  asked  them  again  where  they  lived.  They  described  it  to  me  ; 
it  was  far  away,  north  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  mis¬ 
sionary.  Their  hunting-grounds,  it  seems,  adjoin  those  of  some  Christian 
Indians — they  cover  great  distances  in  hunting — and,  continued  my  visit¬ 
ors  :  'We  visited  your  Indians,  and  found  that  they  had  the  Keesenaychen . 
We  got  them  to  read  it,  and  then  to  teach  it  to  us ;  and  we  were  so  pleased 
with  it  that  we  all  learned  to  read  it,  during  the  winter.’  Every  soul  in  a 
village  of  three  hundred  population  had  thus  actually  learned  to  read  the 
Bible  without  ever  having  seen  any  white  teacher ;  and  having  Providen¬ 
tially  come  into  possession  of  some  copies  that  happened  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  agent,  these  heathen  Indians  had  journ¬ 
eyed  through  the  snows  fourteen  nights'  distance,  that  to  them  might  be 
given  instruction  in  the  Book  they  had  thus  learned  to  love," 

Another  instance  which  I  read  from  the  C.  M.  S.  tract  to  the  mission¬ 
aries,  was  this : 

The  Rev.  Ruttonjee  Nowrojee,  of  Aurungabad,  in  central  India,  was 
preaching  in  1882  at  a  town  called  Paitan,  on  the  river  God&very,  during 
one  of  the  immensely  attended  native  fairs.  He  wrote  home:  “In  the 
great  gathering  of  this  celebrated  town,  where  we  have  preached  twelve 
hours  daily  and  been  heard,  as  I  calculated,  by  at  least  10,000  or  12,000 
people,  I  have  noticed  a  strange  desire  to  know  our  religion.  There  is  an 
increasing  restlessness,  on  the  part’of  the  masses,  and  often  have  I  heard 
them  exclaim  :  ‘  Oh,  do  show  us  the  way  of  salvation.  Show  us  the  inner 

mysteries  of  your  religion.  IVe  are  far  from  being  happy.  IVe  want  peace. 


Our  religions  do  rot  satisfy  us.  Car  ,  our  religion  give  <*££££*■ 

I  will  mention  one  instance.  A  Brahmin,  employed  as  schoolmaste  , 
ited  us  daily.  At  the  time  of  parting  he  put  up  both  his  hands  join  g 
Hem  toother  (which  Brahmins  never  do,  except  only  to  Brahm,ns)-and 
Hrmolstened  eyes  he  told  me,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience s  :  Oh 
sir  how  -rateful  l  am  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  m  solving  my  difficul¬ 
ties  ancThow  much  I  feel  refreshed  and  comforted.  Oh  sir,  let  me  m 
one  request  In  all  your  preaching,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  di  - 
course  call  upon  my  countrymen  to  learn  to  read.  When  they  read  you 

Scriptures  they  will  be  convinced  that  Christianity  is  divine,  revealing  to 

sinners  God’s  plan  of  salvation.’  Others  [adds  Mr.  Nowrojee  in  1S85] 
when  asked  to  go  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Eknath 
friends  within  our  hearing  :  *  Leave  us  alone.  What  can  the  tom  J 

dead  man  do  for  us  ?  We  have  nothing  but  dead  silence  in  that  shrine 
2,  2 steal ,0  u, ,  non,  to  eo.nfort  us.  Let  u, gear  tke  CkrisHaa  freaek- 

*rs.  Their  message  speaks  peace  to  our  souls. 

In  corroboration  of  these  testimonies,  but  from  a  different  fi  ,  • 

Cyrus  Hamlin,  founder  and  first  president  of  Robert-college,  Constantinople, 

.  supfsressed  demand  for  tis,  OggggJ 
Muhammadans  in  the  Turkish  empire.  They  do  not  hate  Chris  y 

honor  Him;  it  is  Christianity  that  they  hate,  from  the  false  examples  of  1 
seei[around  them  in  the  corrupt  Oriental  churches  Among  the  great 
Muhammadan  population  in  the  three  empires  of  Turkey,  Pers.a  and  India 
(150000,000  to  200,000,000  of  souls)  there  is  a  suppressed  demand  for  the 
word  of  God  and  for  freedom  to  hear  of  Christ.  Years  ago  before  t 
founding  of  the  present  Mission  (American  Boards)  to  the  Bulgarian 
was  in  Philippopolis  (35°  miles  west  of  Constantinople),  now  the  capital 
Eastern-Roumelia,  or  as  it  is  just  now  called,  Southern-Bulgana.  A  military 
man  called  upon  me,  who  I  at  once  saw  belonged  to  the  Slavic  race,  of 
which  the  Bulgarians  are  a  part.  I  said  to  him,  ‘  You  are  not  a  Tu  • 

«  No  '  said  he,  ‘  I  am  a  Slav  [Slahv]  ;  but  I  am  a  captain  m  the  Turkish 
army  I  want  to  ask  you  when  England  is  going  to  give  us  liberty  .  ... 

Because  if  there  was  any  freedom  I  should  become  a  Christian  ;  and  here 
in  these  provinces  (European  Turkey)  out  of  our  4  000,000  Muhammadans, 
one-fourth  would  embrace  Christianity!'  I  replied ;  ‘  What  are  your 

reasons  for  such  an  opinion  ?’  He  said  :  ‘  Don’t  you  know  that  there  are 
a  great  many  of  us  who  are  not  really  Turks  at  all  ?  And  to  this  day  when 
a  Muhammadan  father  has  a  son  born  to  him,  it  often  happens  that  he  takes 
him  into  a  dark  room  and  puts  water  on  him  and  says  certain  woids 
that  is  a  remnant  of  Christianity.  A  Turk  will  never  do  that !  And  I 
said  to  my  colonel :  I  wish  there  was  liberty  to  profess  Christianity  . 

<  Tush;  said  my  colonel/ don't  say  that,  for  I  feel  just  so, and  you  know 
what  the  consequences  would  be.’  I  believe  [continued  Dr.  Hamlin] 
that  England  has  abandoned  religious  liberty  m  Turkey,  because  she  has 
50,000,000  of  Muhammadans  over  in  India,  and  she  fears  them  more  than 
she  fears  God.  There  are  4,000  to  5,000  New-Testaments  m  Turkish 
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and  Armenian  sold  now  every  year  in  Turkey,  and  that  means  20,000 
readers.” 

(Strikingly  corroborative  of  these  statements,  though  apart  from  the 
tract  and  its  commentators  of  the  International  Missionary  Union,  is  a 
passage  in  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  one  of  our  own  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionaries  who  says:  “Such  cases  [as  in  the  tract]  have 
occurred,  of  Mahammadans  seeking  light  and  avowing  an  interest  in 
Christianity,  but  they  are  few.  If  only  religious  liberty  were  granted,  we 
doubt  not  that  the  Macedonian  cry  would  ring  from  many  lips  now  sealed 
by  fear.  Those  coming  to  us  on  such  an  errand,  trust  to  us  not  to  reveal 
anything  concerning  them,  as  such  revelations  would  draw  certain  ruin 
upon  their  heads. — An  Englishman  who  has  been  traveling  ....'.  stated 


in  a  recent  visit . that  a  Moslem  whom  he  met  in  his  travels  avowed 

himself  a  Christian.  He  said  that  his  conversion  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  living  in . he  found  one  day  in  a  mosque  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 


He  read  in  it,  was  greatly  interested,  and  finally  was  convinced  by  it 
that  Christianity  was  the  only  true  faith.  Then  he  showed  the  book  to 
the  Imaum  of  the  mosque,  and  told  him  his  views.  This  man  was  greatly 

displeased  and  took  away  the  book.  The  convert  fled  to .  There 

he  received  one  day  a  letter  from  the  Imaum ,  saying  that  he  was  near 
to  death,  that  he  had  read  the  Bible  and  thought  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  true,  and  Christ  was  the  one  Prophet  of  God  and  Savior.” 

Another  remarkably  parallel  instance  to  these  comes  in  our  N.  S.  M. 
correspondence  from  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Winn,  of  Kanazawa,  Japan,  where 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  in  Turkey. 
He  says:  “On  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Tayama,  in  1881,  we  were  visited 
by  an  old  gentleman  in  our  hotel,  who  said :  *  I  have  long  held  an 
important  position  in  one  of  the  temples  here;  but  I  have  lost  faith  in 
th  e  religions  of  Japan.  I  am  an  old  man  and  must  soon  die.  But  my 
religion  gives  me  no  hope  for  the  future.  I  find  no  consolation  in  it.  For 
some  time  I  have  been  thinking  that  there  must  be  some  other  and  true 
religion.  From  what  you  have  said  I  believe  that  you  have  at  last 
brought  it  to  me.  Please  teach  me  all  about  this  true  religion.'  This 
man  became  a  Christian.” 

Of  the  same  country  ;  while  another  correspondent,  the  Rev.  A.  V, 
Bryan,  now  of  Heerosheema,  says  “it  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  this 
people  do  not  from  a  sense  of  sin  come  to  Christ  as  the  Savior  from  sin 
yet  adds  :  “  yet  with  all  these  sinister  motives  for  desiring  the  presence  and 
help  of  missionaries,  we  have  in  Japan  a  much  broader  door  open  to  us 
that  we  may  enter  in  and  possess  this  land.”  How  broad  that  door  is,  may 
be  perceived  from  another  N.  S.  M.  letter.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Porter,  of 
Kanazawa,  writes  to  me  just  now  : 

“  It  has  become  so  common  in  this  part  of  Japan ,  for  Heathen  to  make 
known  voluntarily  their  own  desire  to  have  the  Gospel  brought  to  them  or 
their  people,  that  at  this  Station  we  have  adopted  the  following  for  our 
‘  outstation  ’  work:  ‘Whereas  the  invitations  are  so  numerous  from  towns 
and  villages  to  give  them  the  Gospel,  and  preachers  are  so  scarce,  resolved 
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that  we  as  far  as  possible  open  new  preaching  stations  only  at  those  towns 
or  villages  where  people  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  us  do  so  ;  and 
that  we  call  upon  those  persons  who  send  the  invitations  to  be  responsible 
for  at  least  the  expense  of  the  preaching  place  from  the  beginning.’  ” 

Voluntary  invitations  numerous  from  Heathen  that  the  Gospel  be 
brought  to  them — and  yet  "preachers  scarce!''  “Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  may  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest !  ” 
These  also  are  words  from  a  Missionary,  even  from  Him  Who  “  saw  that 
there  was  no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor.’’ 

In  sympathy  also  with  these  letters,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Hunter  Corbett  writes 
me  from  Chefoo,  China  ;  both  that :  “  Our  hearts  are  constantly  made  sad 
by  the  supreme  indifference  of  the  masses  to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel;'' 
and  also  that :  “  Occasionally  the  clouds  lift,  and  light  appears  to  cheer 
our  weak  faith.  A  man  from  a  certain  district  in  Manchuria,  where  the 
United-Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are  engaged,  went  to  a  missionary 
physician  for  his  eyes.  He  received  some  benefit,  but  his  great  gain  was 
to  his  soul.  A  deep  impression  was  made  on  him  by  the  worship  and  the 
kindness  in  the  hospital.  After  he  returned  to  his  home,  he  went  about 
from  village  to  village  telling  what  he  had  learned  and  pleading  with  all  to 
accept  Christ  as  their  Savior.  Many  scoffed,  but  some  believed,  and  these 
sent  a  request  to  the  missionaries  to  send  some  one  to  teach  them  more  fully. 
A  teacher  was  sent,  and  the  missionary  subsequently  baptized  thirty 
inquirers.” 

Miss  Mary  L.  Cort,  of  our  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Siam,  author  of 
“Siam  the  Heart  of  Farther  India,”  writes  me:  “In  April  last  while 
making  a  mission  tour  to  Ratburee,  I  met  an  old  nobleman  from  Kan- 
buree,  a  large  city  fifty  miles  further  up  the  river,  who  begged  us  to  visit 
his  city,  for,  he  said,  he  had  never  before  heard  of  a  'living'  God  and  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  !  ”  Miss  Cort  also  refers  to  the  recent  remarkable  gifts  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  Siam  to  our  Mission  for  their  benevolent  work, 
reported  some  months  since  in  the  weekly  papers.) 

(To  return  to  our  missionaries  at  the  Thousand-Islands)  :  Another  re¬ 
sponse  came  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  M.D.,  D.D.,  at  present  acting 
as  chaplain  of  State  institutions  at  Howard,  R.  I.,  while  waiting  to  return 
to  his  (Free  Baptist)  Mission  in  India.  He  said:  “A  little  mission-station 
two  miles  from  us  had,  almost  every  week,  companies  of  men  coming  in 
from  the  jungle,  some  of  them  traveling  many  miles  to  reach  a  native 
evangelist.  Among  the  Santhals  around  me,  one  day  a  native  helper 
came  to  say:  ‘  A  man  out  here  has  just  asked  me:  Are  there  any  Chris¬ 
tians  here  ?  for  I  have  seen  a  black  Christian,  and  a  neighbor  of  mine 
once  saw  a  white  one  ;  tell  your  Christians  that  there  are  some  of  us  who 
want  Christianity .'  So  we  went  away  to  where  this  stranger  lived.  An 
old  man  came  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  grass  before  us.  He  brought 
out  a  little  book  printed  by  the  English  Baptists  at  Cuttack,  Orissa  [IndiaJ. 
It  was  not  even  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  ;  it  was  some  Scripture  truth  metri¬ 
cally  written,  and  these  people  had  been  singing  it  with  their  lips  not 
only,  but  with  their  hearts.  ‘  A  man,’  said  one  of  them,  ‘  went  to  a 
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Sunday  market  and  would  not  let  some  whites  who  were  there  preach  ;  but 
they  left  some  books.  One  day  I  heard  my  neighbor  reading  in  one  of 
these  and  I  asked  him.  as  I  found  he  cared  nothing  for  it,  to  give  it  to  me ; 
and  I  brought  it  home.  I  believed  it,  and  my  wife  ;  the  priest  and  his  wife, 
and  my  son  and  his  wife.’  So  [continued  Dr.  Phillips]  we  found  eight 
souls,  now  ready  for  whatever  Christianity  should  require  of  them. 

Two  more  C.  M.  S.  incidents,  the  first  from  their  magazine,  the  “  Intelli¬ 
gencer,”  August,  1887.  "A  fahkeer  from  the  Panjab  but  living  in  the 
Meerat  district,  in  India,  came  recently  to  the  Rev.  Rowland  Bateman  at 
Kangra.  He  had  spent  all  his  life  in  a  search  after  God.  Marrying 
young,  he  at  first  left  his  child-wife  at  home  and  started  out  to  search  the 
world  over.  He  went  to  all  the  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  known  to  him, 
and  pursued,  by  prayer,  austerity,  and  the  companionship  of  devotees,  his 
wonderful  quest.  He  not  unfrequently  came  across  missionaries,  but 
never  listened  to  their  preaching,  as  he  was  convinced  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  God  themselves.  At  the  end  of  about  eighteen  years  he 
returned  in  despair  to  his  home.  His  wife,  now  grown-up,  begged  him  to 
renew  his  search  and  to  take  her  with  him.  So  they  traveled  together  for 
seven  years ;  two  sons  were  born  to  them ;  but  nowhere  did  they  find 
more  than  dumb  idols  and  greedy  Brahmins.  At  last  they  heard  of 
a  sacred  fountain  near  Kangra,  where  the  purest  water  bursts  unaided 
from  the  mountain-side,  and  where  neither  Brahmins  nor  idols  should 
mock  their  hopes.  The  water  proved  all  that  they  could  have  desired,  but 
it  could  not  refresh  their  souls.  T?ieir  pony  was  killed  by  falling  from  a 
cliff,  and  their  cooking-vessels  stolen  on  the  sacred  spot  itself  while  they 
were  engaged  in  worship.  The  police  recovered,  but  detained,  their  ves¬ 
sels  ;  and  the  man  determined  to  leave  them  and  depart.  When  about  a 
mile  away,  a  Brahmin  learned  in  astrology  persuaded  him  to  return. 
Being  now  without  money  or  food  as  well  as  without  his  lost  property,  he 
was  indeed  in  a  sad  case.  Thus  reduced,  he  gave  heed  to  news  of  a  good 
Englishman  who,  it  was  reported,  gave  coppers  to  the  poor  on  Sundays. 
He  went,  and  there,  at  last,  he  heard,  and  heeded,  the  good  tidings  of  a 
crucified  Saviour.  The  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  He  brought  his  wife  to 
hear.  The  word  of  God  was  made  known  to  them  ;  and  he  was  baptized, 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord  with  all  his  house.  He  is  now  working  with  Mr. 
Bateman,  and  his  wife  and  children  are  under  Miss  Tucker’s  wing  at 
Batala.” 

Strikingly  similar  to  this  story  in  the  magazine  was  another  related  to 
us  by  Dr.  Hamlin  of  Robert-college :  “Two  Armenians  living  in  the  far 
interior  of  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia,  belonging  to  the  nominally 
Christian  but  deeply  corrupt  ‘Old  Armenian  Catholic  Church,  heaid  that 
there  was  a  college  for  the  study  of  the  Christian  religion  at  Constantinople 
[Dr.  Hamlin’s  own  theological  seminary  at  Bebek  in  that  city,  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Marsovan].  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  religion  of  their 
priests,  and  so,  welcoming  the  intelligence,  they  undertook,  and  safely 
accomplished,  the  long,  toilsome,  and  perilous  journey  to  the  Turkish 
capital.  Arrived  in  Constantinople,  they  naturally  and  without  a  sus- 
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picion  of  the  consequences,  sought  out  the  head  of  their  Church,  the 
Armenian  Patriarch,  and  made  known  their  desires.  Alas  !  they  had 
fallen  into  the  wrong  hands.  The  Patriarch  was  no  friend  of  evangel¬ 
ical  Christianity ;  and  with  subtle  courtesy  he  professed  sympathy  with 
them  and  lamented  that  their  journey  had  been  in  vain,  as  no  such 
school  existed.  He  would  direct  them,  however,  whither  their  trials 
should  be  at  an  end.  .  .  .  After  more  tedious  journeyings,  they  dis¬ 

covered  the  deception ;  and  with  saddened  but  still  resolute  hearts,  com¬ 
menced  anew  their  quest  for  God.  They  became  separated.  One 
wandered  to  Jerusalem.  But  strange  Providences  wrought  to  biing  the 
onei  ultimately,  to  that  very  seminary  from  which  his  unconscious  feet 
had  been  turned  away.  While  he  was  yet  living  there,  lo  !  one  day 
the  voice  of  his  long-missing  companion  sounded  through  the  court¬ 
yard.  They  embraced  each  other  with  the  deepest  affection  ;  they  nad 
found  one  another,  and,  far  better,  they  had  both  found  and  rejoiced  in 
Christ.” 

(The  N.  S.  M.  correspondence  brings  the  following  from  Dr.  J.  L.  Nevius 
of  Chefoo,  China  (of  our  own  Church),  just  as  these  incidents  are  going 
finally  to  the  printer  : 

“  In  the  spring  of  1885,  while  itinerating  in  a  region  about  260  miles 
from  here,  previously  unvisited,  I  was  by  providential  circumstances  drawn 
aside  from  the  road  I  was  traveling,  and  a  person  whom  I  should  not  have 
met  in  the  proposed  course  of  my  journey,  was  providentially  drawn  from 
his  home  to  meet  me,  While  the  crowds  with  whom  I  met  in  the  market- 
town  where  I  was  stopping  sought  me  out  and  listened  to  me  from  mere 
curiosity,  this  man  listened  with  intense  interest  to  all  I  said.  After  listening 
for  some  time  he  introduced  himself  and  addressed  me  as  follows:  ‘  This 
is  what  I  have  been  waiting  for,  for  twenty  years.  I  have  been  earnestly 
seeking  for  light  and  guidance,  but  without  success.  This  is  the  very  truth 
I  want.'  This  man — his  name  is  Yang-yiu-shin — received  and  embraced 
the  truth  at  once,  as  a  person  prepared  and  called.  He  has  been  an  earnest 
and  successful  student  of  the  Bible  ever  since,  and  he  has  been  God  s 
instrument  in  establishing  three  churches  in  and  about  his  home^  I  have 
met  with  no  similar  case  in  my  experience.”) 

One  more,  and  there  must  be  an  end.  This  also  I  read  from  the 
C.  M.  S.  tract,  and  it  was  to  this,  as  to  the  words  ot  a  weli-Known 
neighbor  and  to  the  frequency  of  such  facts,  that  Mr.  Young  first  arose 
to  his  feet,  as  related  in  the  first  instance  : 

“One  who  had  been  a  heathen  red  man,”  says  Bishop  Whipple  of 
the  American  Episcopalians,  whose  missionary  labors  in  the  diocese  of 
Minnesota  have  made  him  illustrious  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  “came 
600  miles  to  visit  me.  As  he  came  into  the  door  he  knelt  at  my  feet, 
saying  :  ‘  I  kneel  to  tell  you  of  my  gratitude  that  you  pitied  the  red 

man.’  He  then  told  this  simple,  artless  story  :  '  I  was  a  wild  man  liv¬ 

ing  beyond  the  Turtle  Mountain.  I  knew  that  my  people  were  perish¬ 
ing  ;  I  never  looked  in  the  face  of  my  child  that  my  heart  was  not 
sick.  My  fathers  told  me  there  was  a  Great  Spirit,  and  1  have  often 


gone  to  the  woods  and  tried  to  ask  Him  for  help,  and  I  only  got  the 
sound  of  my  voice.'  And  then  he  looked  in  my  face  in  that  artless 
way  and  said,  ‘  You  do  not  know  what  I  mean.  You  never  stood  in 
the  dark  and  reached  out  your  hand,  and  took  hold  of  nothing.  One 
day  an  Indian  came  to  my  wigwam.  He  said  to  me  he  had  heard  you 
tell  a  wonderful  story  at  Red  Lake ;  that  you  said  the  Great  Spirit  s  Son 
had  come  down  to  earth  to  save  all  the  people  that  needed  help ;  that 
the  reason  that  the  white  man  was  so  much  more  blessed  than  the  red 

man,  was  because  he  had  the  true  religion  of  the  Son  of  the  Great 

Spirit;  and  I  said  I  must  see  that  man.  They  told  me  you  would  be 
at  the  Red  Lake  crossing.  I  came  200  miles.  I  asked  for  you,  and 
they  said  you  were  sick,  and  then  I  said,  ‘  Where  can  I  see  a  Mission¬ 
ary?’  I  came  150  miles  more,  and  I  found  the  Missionary  was  a  red 

man  like  myself.  My  father,  I  have  been  with  him  three  moons.  I 

have  the  story  in  my  heart.  It  is  no  longer  dark.  It  laughs  all  the 
while.'  And  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘  Will  you  not  give  me  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  ?’  Shame  on  the  Church  that  I  had  to  say  to  him,  ‘We  have 
not  the  man,  and  we  have  not  the  means’  !” 


Not  all  those  who  have  not  the  Gospel,  do  thus  “feel  after  ’’  it  “and  find 
Him  who  is  not  far  from  every  one.”  Perhaps,  as  some  think,  it  is  only 
those  to  whom  the  messenger  is  already  on  the  way,  who  beseech  their 
Philips  “  to  come  up  and  sit  with  them.”  But  some  there  are  who  cry  out 
voluntarily  for  a  Saviour;  let  us  thank  God  for  these,  and  speak  of  them 
freely  to  one  another  in.  this  day  when  our  mouths  may  not  be  silent. 

W.  H.  B. 


“During  the  festival  I  have  given  away  nearly  ten  thousand 
tracts,  giving  to  none  hut  those  who  ask.  I  presume  there  have  been 

six  thousand  applications  at  the  house.  Some  come  two  or  three  months 
journey,  from  the  borders  of  Siam  and  China  -  ’Sir,  we  hear  that  there 
is  an  eternal  hell.  We  are  afraid  of  it.  Do  give  us  a  writing  that 
will  tell  us  how  to  escape  it. ’  Others  come  from  the  frontiers  of 
Katnay ,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Ava  —  ’Sir,  we  have  seen  q,  writing 
tnat  tells  about  an  eternal  God.  Are  you  the  man  that  gives  away  such 
yvritings?  If  so,  pray  give  us  one,  for  we  want  to  know  the  truth  be¬ 
fore  we  die.’  Others  come  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  where 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  little  known  -  ’Are  you  Jesus  Christ’s 
man?  Give  us  a  writing  that  tells  about  Jesus  Christ. 
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FIRST  GENERAL  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL#' 


••As  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Cnurch, 

DR.  JONES#'  whether  Presbyterian,  Episcopal  or  Congregational,  or  a 

combination  of  these  varied  elements,  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  may  prevail;  but  as  to  its  missionary  character 
there  can  be  no  question.  When  the  Church  ceases  to  be  this,  its  very 

existence  is  at  stake.  . 

Missions  are  bat  the  simplest  dictates  of  Christianity ,  and 

no  more  than  decent  tributes  to  it.  They  are  essential,  not  extraneous 
to  its  nature#.  \ 


"If  the  Bible  is  to  be  our  teacher,  all  dispute 
or  doubt  as  to  the  obligation  oi  evangelizing 

DR.  MURRAY  MITCHELL#'  the  nations  is  foreclosed  at  once..  To^deny. 

it  would  be  as  complete  an  abnegation  of  Christ 
ianity,  as  to  deny  the  duty  of  loving  the  Lord 

our  God  with  all  our  heart,  or  laving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves#" 


THIRD  GENERAL  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL#' 

“If  that  is  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  even  our  noble  Missionary 

REV.  DR.'  W.  FLEMING  STEVENSON#'  Societies  are  not  the  adequate  ex- . 

prossion  of  this  enterprise  of  Christ 
ian  Missions,  but  are  only  preparato¬ 
ry,  and  the  conception  of  a  Missionary  society  we  are  to  keep  before  us 
is,  of  the  Church  herself*  as  broad  as  the  Church*  as  manifold  as  her 
gifts,  as  numerous  as  her  membership,  and  as  much  as  she  can  claim  to 
be,  with  power  from  on  high.  That,  in  theory*  is  the  position  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches#" 


FOURTH  GENERAL  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL# 


"Our  Report  concludes  with  the  hope  that  clear¬ 
er,  fuller  expression  than  ever  before  may  be 
DR.  MURRAY  MITCHELL#  given  to  the  great  principle  that  the  Gospel 

mu  fit  be  preached  to  every  creature,  and  that 
"Missions"  (in  the  well-known  words  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Duff)  "are  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian  Church#"  Oh*  then,  let 
a  voice,  a  proclamation,  go  fofcth  from  this  great  gathering,  which  shall 
be  re-echoed  from  every  General  Assembly  and  Synod  and  Presbyterian 
church,  and  which  shall  go  on  reverberating  from  shore  to  shore,  until 
the  heart  of  every  member  and  adherent  of  our  communion  is  aroused,  and 
the  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  man  rises  to  the 
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height  of  a  holy  passion*" 


"What  is  the  idea  of  the  Church?  For  what 

does  it  exist?  Surely  it  is  not  simply  that 

REV.  JAMES  BUCHANAN.  the  members  of  the  Church  may  enjoy  the  ordi¬ 

nances  of  fceligion  for  themselves,  even  though 
they  may  be  thus  fed  wit  h  spiritual  food  and 
grow  in  grace.  We  are  all  of  the  opion  that  the  Church  exists,  not 
more  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  within  its  borders*  than  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  without.  A  Church 
that  is  not  a  missionary  Church  has  only  one  side  of  her  spiritual  life 
developed.  She  is  somewhat  selfishly  enjoying  the  good  things  of  the 
Gospel,  while  she  is  neglecting  the  great  duty  to  which  she  is  called 

of  sharing  those  good  things  with  others.  While  it  is  the  duty  and 

the  interest  of  the  Church  steadily  and  liberally  to  maintain  the  ordi¬ 
nances  within  herself,  for  the  nourishing  of  her  own  spiritual  life,  it 
is  not  less  her  duty,  ay,  and  her  interest,  too,  to  extend  the  PELngdom 
of  God  throughout  the  world.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  Church  has  not 
reached  her  ideal  position  in  this  respect,  until  she  is  devoting  at 
least  as  much  of  her  thought  and  her  sympathy,  her  energy  and  her  effort 
ay,  and  as  much  of  her  money,  too,  to  the  extending  of  the  Gospel  as  to 
her  own  support." 


"First  General  Presbyterian  Council." 

Dr»  Jones:-  "But  it  is  not  a  matter  left  to  our  discretion  and 
pleasure  to  aid  others  in  their  spiritual  career  to  glory;  but 
"necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  yea  woe  is  unto  us,"  if  we  withhold  the 
treasures  of  the  gospel  from  our  fellow-beings.  The  Church  has 
been  called  into  existance,  its  very  design  is  to  do  good  to  the 
world, which  is  to  be  brought  back  into  loyal  allegiance  to  Christ 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  King  of  the  Nations,  through  her  in¬ 
strumentality  and  exertion." 

i"  r-'t, 

Dr.  Jones:-  "As  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church 
whether  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  or  Congregational,  or  a  combination 
of  these  varied  elements,  doubt  and  uncertainty  may  prevail;  but 
as  to  its  missionary  character  there  can  be  no  question;  when  the 
Church  ceases  to  be  this,  its  very  existance  is  at  stake;  God 
converts  the  individual  in  order  to  make  him  a  means  of  grace,  and 
an  instrument  in  His  hand  for  the  conversion  of  others.  Missions 
are  but  the  simplest  dictates  of  Christianity,  and  no  more  than  de¬ 
cent  tributes  to  it.  They  are  essential,  not  extraneous  to  its 
nature,  and  instead  of  being  its  redundant  drapery  and  superfluous 

ornament,  they  ar-e  evolved  from  its  very  principle.  At  the  same 

■■  * •*  .  •  •  ■ 

time,  nothing  adorns  the  Church  more  than  a  missionary  spirit  and 
missionary  work.  The  angel  is  only  seen  in  his  true  form  and  plume 
when  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
Gospel  to  preach  to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and  people? 


"First  General  Presbyterian  Council#" 

Dr#  Jones:- 

"The  prosperity  of  the  Church  is  in  the  line  of  mis¬ 
sionary  operation#  Her*  best  days  were  the  days  of  her  greatest 
activity  in  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel;  and  the  return  of  those 
days  is  hastened  or  deferred  according  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
activity  revives#" 

- ooo - 

*' 

Dr0  Murray  Mitchell: - 

"If  the  Bible  is  to  be  our  teacher,  all  dispute  or  doubt  as 
to  the  obligation  of  evangelising  the  nations  is  foreclosed  at  once. 
To  deny  it  would  be  as  complete  an  abnegation  of  Christianity  as  to 

$ 

deny  the  duty  of  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  or 

i 

loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves# " 

- ooo - 

Dr#  Blackwood:  - 

"Happy  church  that  is  most  responsive  to  the  call  of 
the  Mas  ter!  Blessed#  thrice  blessed  and  honored  that  church  that 
is  most  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  Christ i  that  loves  and  prays  , 
and  gives  and  toils,  and  longs  to  see  Him  Lord  of  all!" 


- ooo - 

Rev.  Dr#  Sloan, Alleghany ,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect:-  "That  the  Council,  have  regard  to  foreign  mission  work 
as  an  essential  and  urgent  duty,  needing  to  be  much  more  earnestly 
presecuted  by  all  Christian  churches,  and  in  which  it  is  of  increas¬ 
ing  importance  that  there  should  be  the  utmost  attainable  co-oper¬ 
ation  amongst  the  churches  of  this  Alliance"  etc* 


"First  General  Presbyterian  Council* w 

Dr*  WilsonJ- 

"Revived  by  the  grace  ai  d  spirit  of  God,  ours  is  also  a 
working  Church*  Calvinistic  in  creed,  and  evangelistic  in  action, 
we  have  the  most  thorough  sympathy  with  the  great  D’Aubigne  at  an 
Evangelical  Alliance  Meeting  held  in  Geneva  some  years  ago*  In  Cal¬ 
vin’s  own  city,  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  assembled 
Christendom,  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  exhibited  in  their  true 
light  as  neither  cold  nor  dark,  but  warm  and  genial  as  his  own  lov¬ 
ing  heart,  emanations  from  Calvin’s  Master,  the  Master  of  Assemblies 
the  true  and  only  infallible  teacher  come  from  God. "Great  man  of 
God",  says  D’Aubigne  ,"He  was  not  born  for  his  own  epoch  alone. 

His  soul  rose  above  mere  time.  But  he  is  no  more.  If  his  ashes 
were  re-animated  -  if  his  pale  figure  appeared  -  if  he  spoke  from 
the  height  of  his  chair,  what  would  he  say  to  us?  He  would  ask  of 
us  holiness,  for  he  proclaimed  the  moral  element.  He  would  demand 
activity,  for  the  world  was  the  theatre  of  his  work;  he  would  de¬ 
mand  the  liberty  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  indefatigable 
champion.  But  he  would  do  more.  He  would  say  to  us.  Magnify 
Jesus  Christ J  speak  and  live  for  Jesus  Christ**"  * 


"Second  General  Presbyterian  Council." 

-- — ooo - 

"After  devotional  services,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boggs,  of  Atlanta,  Geo. 
said:  Will  you  receive  the  following  resolution  for  reference  to 
the  Business  Committee: 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Council  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  having  charge  of  the  programme  for  the  next  Council,  that 
they  carefully  consider  the  expediency  of  giving  a  still  larger 
share  of  the  time  of  that  Council  to  a  fuller  handling  of  the  great 
cause  of  foreign  missions. 

I  move  that  this  be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  this:  It  seems  as  if  the  lines  of  God's  pro¬ 
vidence  were  directing  us  to  the  great  problem  of  Foreign  Missions 
as  probably  the  first  practical  cause  that  this  Council  will  be 
able  to  handle  to  any  direct  issue.  I  feel  in  behalf  of  the 
Presbyterian  family,  that  after  this  Council  shall  have  met  several 
times,  and  many  hundreds  of  men  have  travelled  thousanda  of  miles 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  attend  it,  the  question  will 
arise, What  practical  ends  are  you  subserving?  I  trust  a  great 
many  practical  ends  will  be  subserved  in  the  providence  of  God;  but 
it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  for  the  future  success  of  the  scheme 
that  is  before  us,  that  we  should  find  as  soon  as  possible,  a  threail 
of  divine  direction  that  leads  toward  something  that  can  be  done, 
and  that  people  can  see.  For  that  reason  I  beg  to  send  that  resolu* 
tion  to  the  Committee." 


"Third  General  Presbyterian  council** 

-o-o-O-o-o- 

Rev*  Dr*W*Fleming  Stevenson:-  "If  thatt  is  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  cf  God, then,  even  our  noble  Missionary  Societies  are  not 
the  adequate  expression  of  this  enterprise  of  Christian  missions, 
but  are  only  preparatory,  and  the  conception  of  a  missionary  society 
we  are  to  keep  before  us  is  of  the  Church  herself,  as  broad  as  the 
Church,  as  manifold  as  her  gifts,  as  numerous  as  her  membership,  ard 

fr 

■ 

tr 

I  as  much  clothed  as  she  can  claim  to  be,  with  power  from  on  high* 

That,  in  theory,  is  the  position  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  j  and  what  I  plead  for  is 

|| 

nothing  more  than  that  this  theory  should  be  wrought  into  practice* 

•  o  •  •  •  o 

"It  will  be  the  cause  of  the  hour, into  which  men  will  pour  all 
that  they  would  spend  on  the  greatest  struggle  they  have  ever 
known;  labor  and  treasure  and  genius;  the  affection  and  th©  life, 
will  pour  these  and  more,  because  this  cause  must  always  overtop 
every  other* 

It  is  time  for  the  Church  to  ask  for  this  consecrated  spirit, 
to  ask  for  the  entire  congregation, the  consecration  that  is  asked 
and  expected' of  the  single  man  or  woman  whom  it  sends  out  to  the 
field* " 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  we  have  other  work  to  do,  and  I  dare 
not  claim  for  one  part  of  our  service  an  importance  that  would  be 
unjust  to  the  rest*  The  maintenance  of  an  army  may  be  essential; 
but  the  object  of  the  war,  the  direction  of  the  campaign  and  the 
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issues  that  lie  behind  success,  are  the  real  questions  of  any  great 
struggle.  The  maintenance  of  the  Church, whatever  matters  may  be¬ 
long  to  that, and  whatever  may  touch  its  inner  life  and  healthy 
growth  are  plainly  essential,  and  to  neglect  them  would  be  the 
most  fatal  of  blunders;  but  until  this  big,  living  world  of  men 
is  overrun  and  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, the  real  questions, 
the  questions  that  are  eminent  and  overwhelming,  are  those  that 
gather  around  the  Missions.* 

— -ooo — - 

Rev.  Dr.  Hall:-  "nThe  Council  receive  the  Report  and  rejoice 
in  the  strong  desire  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  generally,  to  se¬ 
cure  as  much  as  possible  of  unity  and  co-operation  in  Foreign 
Missionary  Work .  The  Council  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  lov¬ 
ing  kindness  of  the  Lord  in  having  so  largely  and  in  so  many  lands 
blessed  the  missionary  labours  of  the  Churches.  At  the  same  time^ 

*  in  View  of  the  many  new  and  remarkable  openings  throughout  the 

; 

!  Reathen  World  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Cosjbel  of  Salva ti  09.  ^  the  y 
express  their  earnest  hope  that  they  may  speedily  be  a  large  in- 
l  crease  of  missionary  zeal  ana  effort  among  all  the  churches  connec- 


ed  with  the  Alliance 
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"  Fourth  General  Presbyterian  Council.” 


Hev.  Dr,  Murkland:-  ”  The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  no  longer 
measured  by  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  by  rivers,  ot  by  mountain. 

i 

ranges;  it  stretches  from  pole  to  pole - the  world  of  sinning  men 

and  w omen  for  which  Jesus  died.  There  is  not  one  of  us  present  hee 
to-day  who  uoes  not  feel  he  has  a  hand  in  the  great  crisis  of  miss¬ 
ionary  work,  of  which  the  issue  in  a  few  years  shall  either  be  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel  to  every  man  in  his  native  t  ongue ,  or 
disgraceful  retrogression  of  the  work  of  the  Qhurch  that  shall 
cause  every  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  to  blush  with  shame.  It  is 
this  work  in  foreign  lands,  carried  on  not  by  individual  Churches, 
but  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  carried  on  by  co-operation,  andi 
it  nay  be  in  union  which  shall  demonstrate  to  the  world  of  Christ¬ 
endom,  to  the  world  of  heathenism,  that  Jesus  Christ  has,  indeed, 
come  in  flesh  to  save  men.  We  sometimes  hear  it  asserted  that 
men  have  lost  faith  in  the  supernatural ,  and  that  the  spiritual 
power  is  effete.  The  great  answer  of  the  Church  is  the  foreign 
missionary  work,  which  has  carried  the  Gospel  to  every  heathen  na¬ 
tion,  until  now  from  pole  to  pole,  men  stand  up  and  call  Jesus,  God 

We  give  ti  is  uay  afresh  to  Him  who  is  King  of  kings - we  jive  our 

noblest  thoughts,  our  richest  speech,  our  tenderest  love,  to  ad¬ 
vance  His  kingdom  all  around  this  globe. 
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Dr.  Murry  Mitchell;-  Our  Report  concludes  with  the  hope 
that  clearer,  fuller  expression  than  ever  before  may  be  given  to  th 
great  principle  that  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  every  creature, 

-  M 

and  that  "Missions”  ( in  the  v/ell-known  words  of  Alexander  Duff) 

.  . .  .  . a.ri, .  .  _  ■  ■  •  ••••  •  •  ••  " 

"are  the  chief  end  of  the  Cjiristian  Church."  Oh  I  then,  let  a  voice 

tm  n  i  '■  w  »wp^vt-wlwa>ti'A^  rce-t^ 'j|igfJ>.«c  wan*^  ■  >«. 

a  proclamation,  go  forth  from  this  great  gathering  which  shall  be 
re-echoed  frcm  every  General  Assembly,  and  Synod,  and  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  which  shall  go  on  reverberating  from  shore  to  shore, 
until  the  h  art  of  every  member  and  adherent  of  our  communion  is 

aroused,  and  the  zeal  for  the  jlory  af  God  ana  the  salvation  of 

s 

/ 

nan  rises  to  the  height  of  a  holy  passion'.  , 

.. J 

i — 

!  Rev.  James  Buchanan: —  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Church?  For 
what  does  it  exist?  Surely  it  is  not  simply  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  may  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  religion  for  themselves, 
even  though  they  may  be  thus  fed  with  spiritual  food  and  grow  in 
.grace.  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  the  Church  exists,  not  more 

r 

if  or  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  within  her  borders,  than  for  ex¬ 
tend  ing  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  without.  A 

Church  that  is  not  a  missionary  church  has  only  one  side  of  her 

.  ..  -  «  .........  .  .  ...  .....  ....  •  .»  ,"*'>•  * . •'  * 

spiritual  life  developed.  She  is  somewhat  selfishly  enjoying  the 

good  thin  js  of  the  Gospel,  while  she  is  neglecting  the  great  duty 
to  which  she  is  called  of  sharing  hose  good  things  with  others 
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V/hile  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  Chur ch  steadily  and 
libel  ally  to  maintain  the  ordinances  within  herself  for  the  nour¬ 
ishing  of  her  own  spiritual  life,  it  is  not  less  her  duty,  ay,  and 
h^r  interest  too,  to  extenu  the  Kingdom,  of  God  throughout  the  worJLd 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  church  has  not  reached  her  ideal  position  in 
this  respect  until  she  is  devoting  at  least  as  much  of  her  thought 
and  her  sympathy,  her  energy  ana  her  effort,  ay,  and  as  much  of 


her  money  too,  to  the  extending  of  the  Gospel  as  to  her  own  support 


Dr.  Murry  Mitchell: - That  the  Council  recorrrnend  that  an 

annual  season  of  united  prayer  on  behalf  of  foreign  missions  be  set 
apart  by  the  churches  represented  in  the  Alliance,  and  that,  if 
possible,  the  same  date  be  observed  in  holding  it  by  all  churches  i 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  by  the  mission  churches  all  over  the 

world 

The  Council  again  express  its  conviction  that  the  evangel¬ 
ising  of  the  nations  is  one  of  the  highest  pr ivileg esand  most  sol¬ 
emn  duties  of  the  Church,  as  such,  and  needs  to  be  prosecuted  with 
|  full  advantage  of  church  organisation  and  control. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 


THE  STANDARD  OF  SUCCESS. 


The  True  Measure  of  Giving. 


THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 


Giving  the  Gospel  to  the  Ignorant. 


RED  CROSS  WORK  IN  CHINA. 


A  PERSEVERING  CHURCH. 


Seeds  Wafted  from  China  to  Brazil. 


AGGRESSIVE  WORK  IN  MEXICO. 


Special  Correspondence  of  THE  INDEPENDENT. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  New  York  City, 

David  Downie,  D.D.,  Nellore,  India, 

The  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  Naini  Tal,  India, 

The  Rev.  Ola  Hanson,  Bhamo,  Burma, 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Stanley,  Tientsin,  China, 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Hamblen,  Sendai,  Japan, 

H.  N.  Barnum,  D.D.,  Harpht,  Turkey, 

The  Rev.  M.  P.  Parmalee,  Trebizond,  Turkey, 

S.  P.  Craver,  D.D.,  Puebla,  Mexico, 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Taylor,  San  Juiz  de  Fora,  Brazil. 


We  are  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  our 
readers  this  week  an  article  from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  We  com¬ 
mend  his  earnest  words  to  the  prayerful  consideration, 
and  his  conclusions  for  the  positive  action  of  all  in¬ 
terested  in  mission  work.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
letters  of  special  interest  from  the  field.  Dr.  Downie  gives 
news  from  the  Telugu  Mission  in  India;  Mr.  Stanley 
speaks  of  the  Red  Cross  Work  in  China  ;  Mr.  Hanson 
writes  about  the  peculiar  perplexities  connected  with  giv¬ 
ing  Christian  ideas  to  the  ignorant  Kachins  of  Burma ;  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Parmalee  shows  the  Gospel  work  is  going 
on  in  Turkey  despite  the  disturbed  political  conditions  ; 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Brazil,  sends  some  words  of  comfort  to  the 
Chinese  workers  via  the  columns  of  The  Independent  ;  and 
thereare  other  letters  from  Japan,  India  and  Mexico,  all 
full  of  interest  and  encouragement.  No  one  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  or  faint  hearted  with  such  workers  in  the  van. 


THE  TONE  OF  MISSIONARY  APPEAL. 

BY  MR.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER, 

Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Riding  last  fall  through  the  slightly  rolling  country  of 
Northeastern  Nebraska,  I  saw  an  old  farmer  from  the  flat 
prairies  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  point  out  to  his 
son  some  more  prominent  undulations  which  obscured  the 
view  for  a  moment,  and  overheard  his  excited  remark : 
“  Mighty  hilly  country,  John.  Fearful  steep  for  plowing, 
ain’t  they  ?”  It  aroused  feelings  half  of  amusement,  half 
of  pity,  that  the  prairie  swells  should  seem  to  the  old  man 
hills.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  standard  of  measurement, 
however. 

The  Nebraska  farmer  represents  a  mode  of  thought 
which  has  its  place  in  missionary  service.  The  closing 
missionary  century  is  too  full  of  vast  accomplishments,  of 
Christlike  devotion,  of  living  deeds,  to  be  slurred  over  or 
passed  slightingly  by.  To  have  4,100  foreign  missionaries 
in  the  unevangelized  lands,  with  305,000  converts  gathered 
in  mission  churches,  and  to  contribute  15,100,000  a  year  for 
this  cause,  are  no  slight  achievements  for  the  American 
Churches.  Moreover,  the  pasthas  answered  decisively  for 
us  the  questions  which  the  Little  Faiths  have  asked  from 
the  outlet :  Is  this  a  practicable  undertaking  ?  Can  the 
poor  heathen  (what  were  our  ancestors  ?)  grasp  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ?  Can  we  afford  to  export  religion  ?  But  that  any  one 
should  derive  restful  satisfaction  or  contentment  from  the 
past  is  conceivable  only  on  the  supposition  that  his  stand¬ 
ard  of  measurement  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Nebraska 
farmer. 

Dissatisfaction  with  past  attainment  is  the  mark  of  the 
true  missionary  spirit.  “Not  as  tho  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect ;  hut  I  folio  w  after,” 
exclaimed  one  who  had  less  to  be  ashamed  of  than  we. 
Says  Whittier : 

“  Let  the  thick  curtains  fall, 

I  better  know  than  all 
How  little  I  have  gained, 

How  vast  the  unattained  !” 

But  there  are  before  me  two  letters,  characteristic  of  a 
widely  prevailing  spirit  of  another  kind.  In  one  a  devoted 
missionary  administers  a  stern  rebuke  to  a  younger  associ¬ 
ate  who,  seeing  a  little  Christian  community  of  a  few 
score,  and  a  narrow  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  while 
millions  were  untouched,  wrote  home  in  utter  discontent 
with  past  shortcoming,  “  Weare  bound  to  give  these  people 
the  Good  News,  and  we  are  notdoing  it.”  The  other  letter 
is  from  a  good  man  in  an  active  home  church  of  nearly  800 
members,  who  writes:  “Our  church  has  given  not  less 
than  $2,500  per  annum  for  a  good  many  years  to  foreign 
missions,”  and  he  protests  kindly  against  an  address 
which,  to  his  mind,  carried  the  implication  that  his  church 
was  coming  short  of  its  duty.  Well,  what  is  the  standard  ? 

Is  the  standard  set  for  us  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  in 

wUat  ttje  Cross  stipes  (or,  or  iu  the  preseat  spirit  of  the 


Church,  its  present  degree  of  obedience  and  conceptions  of 
sacrifice  ?  Should  the  predominant  sentiment  in  our 
hearts  and  in  missionary  appeal  be  mutual  congratulation 
over  the  measure  of  present  obedience,  satisfaction  with 
what  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  the  world’s  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  or  utter  repentance  at  our  failure  and  shortcoming 
and  intense  “  desire  after  new  obedience  ”?  Is  it  a  time  to 
praise  the  Church  for  her  great  devotion  when,  as  it  is 
alleged,  she  gives  a  tithe  of  a  tithe,  not  of  her  income  but 
of  her  annual  increase  of  wealth  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  non-Christian  world,  one-half  as  many  mills  on  a  dol¬ 
lar  as  our  fathers  gave  in  1840; la  time  to  indulge  in  the 
sedatives  of  reminiscence  and  complacent  contentment 
when,  as  Mrs.  Bishop  declared  in  Exeter  Hall,  November 
1st,  1893,  “  The  work  is  only  beginning,  and  we  have  barely 
touched  the  friDge  of  it;  the  natural  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  heathen  world  is  outstripping  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  all  our  efforts”?  Qualified  as  it  should  be,  there 
is  nothing  soothing  or  soporific  in  such  a  statement,  or 
in  the  fact  that  of  the  two  million  villages  estimated  to 
exist  in  Asia,  probably  not  two  hundred  thousand  have  been 
reached,  while  three  out  of  every  four  men  in  the  world  are 
ignorant  of  “  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all.” 

In  comparison  with  that  gift  and  the  worid’s  need,  what 
is  an  offering  of  $5,100,000  and  4,100  men  and  women  from 
the  American  churches  ?  Is  there  any  sacrifice  here  ? 
Undoubtedly,  but  by  what  standard  ?  David  Livingstone 
wrote : 

“Hundreds  of  young  men  annually  leave  our  shores  as  cadets; 
all  their  friends  rejoice  when  they  think  of  them  bearing  the 
commissions  of  our  Queen.  When  any  dangerous  expedition  is 
planned  by. Government,  more  volunteers  apply  than  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  man  it.  .  .  .  Yet  no  word  of  sacrifice  there.  And  why 
should  we  so  regard  all  we  give  and  do  for  the  well-beloved  of 
our  souls?  Our  talk  of  sacrifices  is  ungenerous  and  heathenish.” 

To  pour  out  blood  like  water  in  the  campaign  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  was  heroism  !  A  lost  missionary  life  is  fanati- 
.cism!  To  incur  a  national  debt  of  $2,845,907,626  and  to 
expend  $8,000,000,000  for  purposes  of  bloodshed  and  war  was 
patriotism  !  To  give  a  few  millions  for  a  world’s  redemp¬ 
tion  is  “  charity.”  Such  infamous  opinions  as  the  second 
and  fourth  of  these  are  born  of  the  lenient  and  dilatory 
spirit  which  regards  the  missionary  enterprise  as  a  spiritual 
luxury,  and  the  missionary  goal  as  far  off,  not  attainable, 
not  demanding  the  effort  immediately  to  attain  it.  It  may 
be  so.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  it.  “Live,”  cried 
Luther,  “as  tho  Christ  had  died  yesterday,  risen  to-day, 
and  were  coming  to-morrow.” 

Let  the  standard  go  up,  and  the  tone  of  missionary 
appeal.  There  is  no  need  of  apology  for  putting  the  claim 
of  the  Cross  and  the  commission  imperatively  first.  It 
belongs  there.  The  mission  cause  should  be  presented  as 
an  obligation,  unavoidable,  immediate,  and  not  with  half¬ 
hearted  interest  or  the  benumbing  contentment  born  of 
low  Standard  and  ideal.  With  all  just  acknowledgment  of 
the  work  already  done,  with  deep  gratitude  for  the  SDirit 
already  aroused,  let  the  heart  of  the  Church  be  turned  to 
the  vast  work  undone,  waiting.  As  Browning’s  David 
says : 

“  ’Tis  not  what  man  does  that  exalts  him. 

But  what  man  would  do.” 

New  York  City. 


From  "Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  by  Horace  Bushnell. 

r 

"  His  (Christ's)  ground  is  charity,  not  liberality;  and  the 
two  are  as  wide  apart  in  their  practical  implications,  as  adhering  to 
all  truth  and  being  loose  in  all.  Charity  holds  fast  the  minutest 
atoms  of  truth,  as  being  precious  and  divine,  offended  by  even  so  much 
as  a  thought  of  laxity.  Liberality  loosens  the  terms  of  truth;  per¬ 
mitting  easily  and  with  careless  magnanimity  variations  from  it;  con¬ 
senting,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  sovereignty,  to  overlook  or  allow  them; 
•and  subsiding  thus,  ere  long,  into  a  licentious  indifference  to  all 
truth,  and  a  general  defect  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  it.  Charity 
extends  allowance  to  men;  liberality,  to  falsities  themselves.  Charity 
takes  the  truth  to  be  sacred  and  immovable;  liberality  allows  it  to  be 
marred  and  maimed  at  pleasure.  How  different  the  manner  of  Jesus  in 
this  respect  from  that  unreverent ,  feeble  laxity,  that  lets  the  errors 
be  as  good  as  the  truths,  and  takes  it  for  a  sign  of  intellectual 
eminence,  that  one  can  be  floated  comfortably  in  the  abysses  of  liber¬ 
alism." 


ASSEMBLY’S  WESTMINSTER  CELEBRATION. 

The  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards  desires  to  announce  to  the  Church  that  the 
day  appointed  for  the  anniversary,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  is  Thuisday,  May  26th,  1898.  The  anniver¬ 
sary  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  at 
the  Winona  Assembly  Grounds,  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana.  There  will  be  three  sessions,  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening.  A  portrait  of  Alexander 
Henderson  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Gray. 
The  speakers,  with  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

1.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  “Alex¬ 
ander  Henderson.” 

2.  Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.D.,  LL.D  ,  “On  the  Civil 
and  Religious  Conditions  of  the  Times  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly.” 

3.  Rev.  George  Norcross,  D.D.,  on  “The  Story  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.” 

4.  Rev.  J.  D.  Moffat,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  “Fundamen¬ 
tal  Doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechisms.” 

5.  Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  D.D.,  on  “The  West¬ 
minster  Polity  and  Worship.” 

6.  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  11  The  Men  of  the 

Westminster  Assembly.”  , 

7.  Rev.  Benj.  L.  Agnew,  D.D.,  on  “The  American 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Adopting  Act.” 

8.  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  on  “The  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  the  People.” 

9.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  on  “The  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  Education.” 

10.  Rev.  N.  D  Hillis,  D.  D.,  on  “  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  the  Young.” 

11.  Rev.  Georgp  L.  Spining,  D.D.,  on  “  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  and  Home  Missions.” 

12.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  on  “  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  Foreign  Missions.” 

"  Other  items  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
1  are  contained  in  the  printed  program  of  the  ex- 
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THOMAS  TODD,  PRINTER,  7-A  BEACON  STREET. 


HEATHEN  CLAIMS  AND  CHRISTIAN  DUTY. 


It  is  not  as  a  mission  worker  in  even  the 
humblest  department  of  mission  work  that 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  tonight,  but  as 
a  traveler,  and  as  one  who  has  been  made  a 
convert  to  missions,  not  by  missionary  suc¬ 
cesses,  but  by  seeing  in  four  and  a  half  years 
of  Asiatic  traveling  the  desperate  needs  of 
the  unchristianized  world.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  was  altogether  indifferent  to  missions, 
and  would  have  avoided  a  mission  station 
rather  than  have  visited  it.  But  the  awful, 
pressing  claims  of  the  unchristianized  nations 
which  I  have  seen  have  taught  me  that  the 
work  of  their  conversion  to  Christ  is  one  to 
which  one  would  gladly  give  influence  and 
whatever  else  God  has  given  to  one. 

In  the  few  words  that  I  shall  address  to  you 
tonight  I  should  like  (for  I  cannot  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  new  or  anything  that  you  do  not  already 
know)  just  to  pass  on  some  of  the  ideas  which 
have  suggested  themselves  to  my  own  mind  in 
my  long  and  solitary  travels,  and  perhaps  es- 
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pecially  since  I  came  home,  full  of  the  needs 
of  the  heathen'  world,  and  to  some  extent 
amazed  at  the  apathy  and  callousness  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  home.  I  have  visited  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  Japan,  Southern  China,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  Northern  India,  Cash- 
mere,  Western  Thibet,  and  Central  Asia,  Per¬ 
sia,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor.  In  each  of  these 
countries  I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  possible, 
European  settlements,  and  have  scarcely  lin¬ 
gered  so  long  as  I  could  have  wished  at  mis¬ 
sion  stations.  My  object  was  to  live  among 
the  people,  and  I  have  lived  much  in  their  own 
houses  and  among  their  tents,  always  with  a 
trustworthy  interpreter,  sharing  their  lives  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  some  extent  winning 
their  confidence  by  means  of  a  medicine  chest 
which  I  carried.  Wherever  I  have  been  I  have 
seen  sin  and  sorrow  and  shame.  I  cannot  tell 
of  fields  whitening  unto  the  harvest,  nor  have 
I  heard  the  songs  of  rejoicing  laborers  bring¬ 
ing  the  sheaves  home.  But  I  have  seen  work 
done,  the  seed  sown  in  tears  by  laborers  sent 
out  by  you  —  honest  work,  work  which  has  made 
me  more  and  more  earnestly  desire  to  help  the 
cause  of  missions  from  a  personal  knowledge 
of  work  in  the  mission  field — but  not  among 
the  lower  races,  or  the  fetich  worshipers,  or 
among  the  simpler  systems  which  destroy  men’s 
souls.  The  reason,  perhaps,  why  I  have  seen 
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so  little  missionary  success  is  because  the 
countries  in  which  I  have  traveled  are  the 
regions  of  great,  elaborate,  philosophical  reli¬ 
gious  systems,  such  as  Buddhism,  Hinduism, 
and  Mohammedanism. 

Naturally,  among  those  at  home  there  is  a 
disposition  to  look  at  the  work  done.  On  my 
own  part  there  may  be  too  great  a  disposition, 
possibly,  to  look  at  the  work  left  undone,  be¬ 
cause  to  me  it  seems  so  vast  and  so  appalling. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Exeter  Hall  has  in  it  some¬ 
thing  that  to  many  is  delightful  and  contagious. 
We  sing  hopeful,  triumphant  hymns,  we  hear 
of  what  the  Lord  has  done,  of  encouragements 
which  a  merciful  God  gives  to  inadequate  and 
feeble  efforts,  and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  think 
that  little  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  about  to  be¬ 
come  “  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his 
Christ.”  But  such  is  not  the  case;  and  I  think 
that  we  may,  instead  of  congratulating  our¬ 
selves  upon  the  work  done,  though  we  are 
thankful  for  what  God  has  enabled  us  to  do, 
bow  our  heads  in  shame  that  we  have  done  so 
little  and  served  so  little.  And  I  would  like 
tonight  that  we  should  turn  away  from  these 
enchantments,  for  enchantments  they  truly  are, 
and  set  our  faces  towards  the  wilderness,  that 
great,  “waste,  howling  wilderness,”  in  which 
one  thousand  millions  of  our  race  are  wander- 
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ing  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  with¬ 
out  hope,  being  “  without  God  in  the  world.” 

The  work  is  only  beginning,  and  we  have 
barely  touched  the  fringe  of  it.  The  natural 
increase  of  population  in  the  heathen  world  is 
outstripping  at  this  moment  all  our  efforts; 
and  if  it  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  has  never  been 
contradicted,  that  four  millions  only  have  been 
baptized  within  this  century,  it  has  been  also 
said  without  contradiction  that  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  x>f  the  heathen  world  in  that  time  has 
been  two  hundred  millions  —  an  awful  contem¬ 
plation  for  us  tonight.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
eight  hundred  millions  on  our  earth  to  whom 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  unknown,  and  that 
ten  hundred  and  thirty  millions  are  not  in  any 
sense  Christianized.  Of  these,  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions  pass  annually  in  one  ghastly,  reproachful, 
mournful  procession  into  Christless  graves. 
They  are  dying  so  very  fast!  In  China  alone, 
taking  the  lowest  computation  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given,  it  is  estimated  that 
fourteen  hundred  die  every  hour,  and  that  in 
this  one  day  thirty-three  thousand  Chinese  have 
passed  beyond  our  reach.  And  if  this  meeting 
were  to  agree  to  send  a  missionary  tomorrow 
to  China,  before  he  could  reach  Chinese  shores 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  souls  would  have 
passed  from  this  world  into  eternity.  Nineteen 
centuries  have  passed  away,  and  only  one  third 
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of  the  population  of  our  earth  is  even  nominally 
Christian. 

We  are  bound  to  face  these  facts  and  all 
that  they  mean  for  us  tonight,  and  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  how  we  stand  in  regard  to  this  awful 
need  of  the  heathen  world.  We  have  in  this 
country1  43,000  ordained  ministers.  If  we  were 
to  be  treated  as  we  treat  the  heathen,  we  should 
have  but  220  workers  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  which  number  seventy  would  be  women.  In 
China  alone  we  have  but  one  missionary  for  half 
a  million  of  people,  as  if  we  were  to  have  one 
minister  for  Glasgow,  or  Birmingham,  or  Man¬ 
chester,  or  one  of  our  large  cities.  I  think  we 
may  say  that  to  us  indeed  belongeth  shame  for 
this  our  neglect.  The  Moravians,  as  perhaps 
most  here  know,  have  one  missionary  out  of 
every  sixty  of  their  members.  We  have  but 
one  out  of  every  5,000  of  our  members.  Theirs 
is  an  example  that  we  can  follow.  Were  we 
equally  impressed  with  love  and  obedience, 
we  should  have  200,000  missionaries,  and  our 
contributions  would  be  £20,000,000  a  year. 
What  an  object  this  is  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
conscience  with!  We  spend  ^140,000,000,  or 
three  guineas  a  head,  upon  drink;  we  smoke 
^16,000,000,  and  we  hoard  ^240,000,000;  while 
our  whole  contributions  for  the  conversion  of 
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this  miserable  world  are  but  one  and  a  half 
million  pounds,  or  ninepence  a  head.  These 
statistics  are  dry  enough,  but  they  are  filled 
with  meaning,  and  an  awful  meaning  if  we 
would  only  dwell  upon  them,  each  one  of  us  .■ 
tonight  in  our  own  heart  in  the  sight  of  God. 

I  think  that  we  are  getting  into  a  sort  of 
milk-and-water  view  of  heathenism  —  not  of  Afri¬ 
can  heathenism  alone,  but  of  Buddhism,  Hindu¬ 
ism,  and  Mohammedanism  also,  which  prevail 
in  Asia.  Missionaries  come  home,  and  they 
refrain  from  shocking  audiences  by  recitals  of 
the  awful  sins  of  the  heathen  and  Moslem 
world.  When  traveling  in  Asia,  it  struck  me 
very  much  how  little  we  heard,  how  little  we 
know,  as  to  how  sin  is  enthroned  and  deified 
and  worshiped.  There  is  sin  and  shame  every¬ 
where.  Mohammedanism^  is  corrupt  to  the 
very  core.  The  morals  of*Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries,  perhaps  in  Persia  in  particular,  are  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  the  imaginations  very  wicked.  How 
corrupt  Buddhism  is  !  How  corrupt  Buddhists 
are !  It  is  an  astonishment  to  find  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  thing  that  makes  for  right¬ 
eousness  in  the  life  of  the  unchristianized  na¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  public  opinion  interpene¬ 
trated  by  Christianity  which  condemns  sin  or 
wrong.  There  is  nothing  except  the  conscience 
of  some  few  who  are  seeking  after  God  ‘  lest 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him  who  is  not 
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far  from  every  one  of  us.”  And  over  all  tins 
seething  mass  of  sin  and  shame  and  corrup¬ 
tion  hovers  “the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,”  rejoicing  in  the  chains  with  which  he 
has  bound  two  thirds  of  the  human  race. 

Just  one  or  two  remarks  as  to  what  these 
false  faiths  do.  They  degrade  women  with  an 
infinite  degradation.  I  have  lived  in  zenanas 
and  harems,  and  have  seen  the  daily  life  of  the 
secluded  women,  and  I  can  speak  from  bitter 
experience  of  what  their  lives  are  —  the  intel¬ 
lect  dwarfed,  so  that  the  woman  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  age  is  more  like  a  child  of  eight 
intellectually,  while  all  the  worst  passions  of 
human  nature  are  stimulated  and  developed  in 
a  fearful  degree  —  jealousy,  envy,  murderous 
hate,  intrigue,  running  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  some  countries  I  have  hardly  ever  been  in 
a  women’s  house  or  near  a  women’s  tent  with¬ 
out  being  asked  for  drugs  with  which  to  dis¬ 
figure  the  favorite  wife,  to  take  away  her  life, 
or  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  favorite  wife’s 
infant  son.  This  request  has  been  made  of  me 
nearly  two  hundred  times.  This  is  only  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  daily  life  of  whose  miseries  we 
think  so  little,  and  which  is  a  natural  product 
of  the  systems  that  we  ought  to  have  subverted 
long  ago. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  there  is  also  an 
infinite  degradation  of  men.  The  whole  conti- 
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nent  of  Asia  is  corrupt.  It  is  the  scene  of  bar¬ 
barities,  tortures,  brutal  punishments,  oppres¬ 
sion,  official  corruption,  which  is  worst  under 
Mohammedan  rule  —  of  all  things  which  are  the 
natural  products  of  systems  which  are  without 
God  in  Christ.  There  are  no  sanctities  of 
home,  nothing  to  tell  of  righteousness,  tem¬ 
perance,  or  judgment  to  come;  only  a  fearful 
looking  for  in  the  future  of  fiery  indignation 
from  some  quarter,  they  know  not  what,  a 
dread  of  everlasting  rebirths  into  forms  of  ob¬ 
noxious  reptiles  or  insects,  or  of  tortures  which 
are  infinite,  and  which  are  depicted  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  fiendish  ingenuity. 

And  then  one  comes  to  what  sickness  is  to 
them.  If  one  speaks  of  the  sins,  one  is  bound 
to  speak  of  the  sorrows  too.  The  sorrows  of 
heathenism  impressed  me  —  sorrows  which  hu- 
manitarianism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  should 
lead  us  to  roll  away.  Sickness  means  to  us 
tenderness  all  about  us,  the  hushed  footfall  in 
the  house,  everything  sacrificed  for  the  sick 
person,  no  worry  or  evil  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  sick  room,  kindness  of  neighbors  who, 
maybe,  have  been  strangers  to  us,  the  skill  of 
doctors  ready  to  alleviate  every  symptom — all 
these  are  about  our  sick  beds,  together  with 
loving  relations  and  skilled  nurses;  and  if  any 
of  us  are  too  poor  to  be  nursed  at  home,  there 
are  magnificent  hospitals  where  everything  that 


skill  and  money  can  do  is  provided  for  the 
poorest  among  us.  And,  besides,  there  are  the 
Christian  ministries  of  friends  and  ministers, 
the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  repetition 
of  hymns  full  of  hope  —  all  that  can  make  a 
sick  bed  a  time  of  peace  and  blessing  enters 
our  own  sick  room,  and  even  where  the  sufferer 
has  been  impenitent,  He  “who  is  able  to  save 
to  the  very  uttermost  ”  stands  by  the  sick  bed 
ready  even  in  the  dying  hour  to  cleanse  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  parting  soul.  In  the  case  of  the 
Christian  the  crossing  of  the  river  is  a  time  of 
triumph  and  of  hope,  and  “  O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?” 
sounds  over  his  dying  bed. 

But  what  does  sickness  mean  to  millions 
of  our  fellow  creatures  in  heathen  lands? 
Throughout  the  East  sickness  is  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  demons.  The  sick  person  at 
once  becomes  an  object  of  loathing  and  terror, 
is  put  out  of  the  house,  is  taken  to  an  out¬ 
house,  is  poorly  fed  and  rarely  visited,  or  the 
astrologers,  or  priests,  or  medicine  men,  or  wiz¬ 
ards  assemble,  beating  big  drums  and  gongs, 
blowing  horns,  and  making  the  most  fearful 
noises.  They  light  gigantic  fires  and  dance 
round  them  with  their  unholy  incantations. 
They  beat  the  sick  person  with  clubs  to  drive 
out  the  demon.  They  lay  him  before  a  roast¬ 
ing  fire  till  his  skin  is  blistered,  and  then  throw 
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him  into  cold  water.  They  stuff  the  nostrils  of 
the  dying  with  aromatic  mixtures  or  mud,  and 
in  some  regions  they  carry  the  chronic  sufferer 
to  a  mountain  top,  placing  barley  balls  and 
water  beside  him,  and  leave  him  to  die  alone. 
If  there  were  time  I  could  tell  you  things  that 
would  make  it  scarcely  possible  for  any  one 
beginning  life  without  a  fixed  purpose  to  avoid 
going  into  training  as  a  medical  missionary. 
The  woe  and  sickness  in  the  unchristianized 
world  are  beyond  telling,  and  I  would  ask  my 
sisters  here  to  remember  that  these  woes  press 
most  heavily  upon  women,  who,  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  their  homes,  are  exposed  to  nameless 
barbarities  in  the  hour  of  “the  great  pain  and 
peril  of  childbirth,”  and  often  perish  miserably 
from  barbarous  maltreatment. 

This  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
heathen  world.  May  we  seek  to  realize  in  our 
own  days  of  sickness  and  the  days  of  sickness 
of  those  dear  to  us  what  illness  means  for 
those  millions  who  are  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  go  from  this  meeting  resolved,  cost 
what  it  may,  to  save  them  from  these  woes,  and 
to  carry  the  knowledge  of  Christ  into  these 
miserable  homes  !  What  added  effort  can  we 
make?  The  duty  of  all  Christians  towards 
missions  has  been  summed  up  in  these  words, 
“Go.  Let  go.  Help  go.”  The  need  for  men 
and  women  is  vast,  and  I  see  many  young  men 
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and  young  women  here  who  perhaps  have  not 
yet  decided  upon  their  life  work.  Then  go! 
Young  Christian  friends,  here  is  the  noblest 
opening  for  you  that  the  world  presents.  A  life 
consecrated  in  foreign  lands  to  the  service  of 
the  Master  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  happiest 
lives  that  men  or  women  live  upon  this  earth. 
It  may  be  that  advancement  in  the  professions 
at  home  may  be  sacrificed  by  going  to  the  for¬ 
eign  field ;  but  in  the  hour  when  the  soldier 
lays  his  dinted  armor  down,  after  the  fight  has 
been  fought,  and  the  hands  which  were  pierced 
for  our  redemption  crown  his  brow  with  the 
crown  of  life,  and  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  is  won,  will  there  be  one  moment  s 
regret,  think  you,  for  the  abandoned  prizes  of 
the  professions  at  home  ?  “  Let  go.”  Help 

others  to  go  by  rejoicing  in  their  going,  by 
giving  them  willingly. 

Then  comes  the  other  great  question  of 
“Help  go,”  and  this  subject  of  increased  self- 
sacrifice  has  occupied  my  thoughts  very  much 
indeed  within  the  last  few  months.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  increased  by  our  knowledge. 
We  pray  God  to  give  the  means  to  send  forth 
laborers.  Has  he  not  given  us  the  means? 
Have  we  not  the  means  to  send  forth  mission¬ 
aries;  have  not  our  friends  the  means?  And 
when  we  pray  Gqd  to  give  the  means,  may  we 
not  rather  pray  him  to  consume  the  selfish- 
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ness  which  expends  our  means  upon  ourselves  1 
Dare  we,  can  we,  sing  such  hymns  as 

All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  most 

I  sacrifice  them  to  His  blood, 

and  yet  surround  ourselves  with  these  “vain 
things”  —  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  vain¬ 
glory  of  life?  Our  style  of  living  is  always 
rising.  We  are  always  accumulating.  We  fill 
our  houses  with  pleasant  things.  We  decorate 
our  lives  till  further  decoration  seems  almost 
impossible.  Our  expenditure  on  ourselves  is 
enormous;  and  when  I  returned  from  Asia 
two  years  ago  I  thought  that  the  expenditure 
on  the  decoration  of  life  among  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  had  largely  risen,  and  I  think  so  still,  and 
think  so  increasingly.  Now,  we  have  many 
possessions.  We  have  old  silver,  we  have 
jewelry,  objects  of  art,  rare  editions  of  books, 
things  that  have  been  given  to  us  by  those  we 
have  loved,  and  which  have  most  sacred  asso¬ 
ciations.  All  these  would  bring  their  money 
value  if  they  were  sold.  May  we  not  hear  the 
Lord’s  voice  saying  to  us  in  regard  to  these 
our  treasured  accumulations,  “  Lovest  thou  me 
more  than  these?”  It  is  time  that  we  should 
readjust  our  expenditure  in  the  light  of  our 
increased  knowledge;  and  not  in  the  light  of 
our  increased  knowledge  alone,  but  that  we 
should  go  carefully  over  our  stewardship  at 


the  foot  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  light  of  those  eyes  which  closed  in 
death  for  our  redemption. 

The  time  is  almost  at  an  end,  and  yet  there 
are  one  or  two  things  I  should  like  to  say. 
There  can  be  no  arbitrary  law  about  giving. 
If  we  readjusted,  by  our  increased  knowledge, 
personal  needs  and  Christ’s  needs  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  each  one  of  us  here  tonight  would 
be  sure,  I  think  I  may  say,  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Let  us  be  honest  in  our  self-denial,  and 
not  think  that  we  are  carrying  the  burdens  of 
this  great,  perishing,  heathen  world  by  touch¬ 
ing  them  lightly  with  our  fingers,  but  let  us 
bear  them  till  they  eat  into  the  shrinking  flesh, 
and  so  let  us  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.  Let  us 
entreat  him,  even  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
to  have  mercy,  not  only  an  the  Christless 
heathen,  but  on  the  Christlessness  within  our 
own  hearts,  on  our  shallow  sympathies,  and 
hollow  self-denials,  and  on  our  infinite  callous¬ 
ness  to  the  woes  of  this  perishing  world,  which 
God  so  loved  that  he  gave  his  only  Son  for 
its  redemption. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  clock 
which  marks  so  inexorably  the  time  allotted 
to  each  speaker  marks  equally  inexorably  the 
passing  away  of  life.  Since  I  began  to  speak 
—  and  it  is  a  most  awful  consideration  —  2,500 
human  beings,  at  the  lowest  computation,  have 
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passed  before  the  bar  of  God.  And  though 
the  veil  of  the  invisible  is  thick,  and  our  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  can  we  not  hear  a  voice 
savin-  to  each  of  us,  “What  hast  thou  done? 
The  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto 
me  from  the  ground.”  Every  minute  eighty- 
three  of  our  Christless  brethren  and  sisters  are 
passing  into  eternity. 

The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest,  but  who 
is  to  be  the  reaper?  Is  it  to  be  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  or  him  who  has  been  s9wing  tares 
ever  since  the  world  began  ?  Let  each  of  us 
do  our  utmost  by  any  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
to  see  that  it  shall  be  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 
And  may  the  constraining  memories  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  that  great  love  wherewith 
he  loved  us,  be  so  in  us  that  we  may  pass  that 
love  on  to  those  who  are  perishing.  “We 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  be¬ 
came  poor,”  and  we  hear  his  voice  tonight 
ringing  down  through  ages  of  selfishness  and 
luxury  and  neglected  duty,  solemnly  declaring 
that  the  measure  of  our  love  for  our  brethren 
must  be  nothing  less  than  the  measure  of  his 
own.  May  he  touch  all  our  hearts  with  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  with  the  inspiration 
of  that  love  of  his  which,  when  he  came  to 
redeem  the  world,  kept  nothing  back  ! 
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In  our  own  Preshytery  for  example,  I  do  not  Bay  this  by 
of  criticism  but  as  a  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  having  been 
done  in  the  seven  years  that  I  have  been  here  by  the  Presbytery  or 
its  committees  to  reach  the  Sabbath-schools,  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  or  the  men  of  the  church.  Our 
Sabbath-school  gives  largely  to  foreign  missions  and  the  interest 
in  foreign  missions  is  very  great;  but  it  is  because  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  been  aggressive  in  the  matter.  In 
our  Y.P.S.C.E.  $150.  was  given  last  year,  to  foreign  missions, 
which  was  the  first  money  the  society  gave  for  that  purpose  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  dollars  in  the  previous  years.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  this  was  secured  and  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I  say  that  we  never  have  been  approached  by  Presby¬ 
tery  or  its  committees  with  a  view  to  activity  and  interest  in  this 
direction.  Now  there  are  C.E.  societies  in  more  than  half  the 
churches  in  this  Presbytery.  There  are  Sunday-schools  in  nearly 
all  the  churches  in  this  Presbytery,  and  the  question  arises  MWhat 
is  going  to  be  done  to  arouse  their  interest  in  missions?"  Shall 
the  next  seven  years  be  like  the  past?  Shall  this  ground  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  fallow  and  uncultivated?  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  is  too  far  away  to  reach  these  schools  directly.  There  must 
be  some  agency  closer  to  them  and  able  to  give  them  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  to  follow  up  one  effort  with  others.  If  the  Presbyterial 
committees  do  not  do  this,  how  is  it  going  to  be  done?  I  am  per_ 

suaded  in  my  own  mind  that  this  Presbytery  is  not  an  exception  in 


(2) 


this  matter,  and  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  other  Presbyter¬ 
ies  are  doing.  Can  we  start  a  men's  foreign  missionary  society? 
Can  we  start  a  Young  People’s  C.E.  missionary  society?  Some  of 

the  Presbyteries  have  Presbyterial  coirmittees  on  C.E.  societies; 
can  they  not  be  utilized?  You  will  observe  that  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  nothing  is  being  done,  and 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  and  done  quickly  to  reach  these 
large  bodies  of  organized  Christian  young  people. 


APPEAL  FROM  THE  BOMBAY  CONFERENCE,  1893. 


The  population  of  India  is  largely  rural.  In  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of'villages  there  is  a  distinct 
mass  movement  toward  Christianity.  There  are 
millions  who  would  speedily  become  Christians  if 
messengers  of  Christ  could  reach  them,  take  them 
by  the  hand  and  not  only  baptize,  but  also  lead 
them  into  all  Christian  living.  Most  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  belong  to  the  depressed  classes.  They  are  none 
the  less  heirs  to  our  common  salvation  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  admixture  of  less  spiritual  motives  may  exist, 
God  Himself  is  stirring  their  hearts,  and  turning 
their  thoughts  toward  the  things  which  belong  to 
His  kingdom. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  the  unevangelized 
masses  for  whom  He  died,  we  appeal  to  you  to  send 
more  laborers  at  once.  May  every  church  hear  the 
voice  of  Christ  saying,  “  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.” 
In  every  church  may  there  be  a  Barnabas  and  Saul 
ready  to  obey  the  Spirit’s  promptings. 


Face  to  face  with  two  hundred  and  eighty* 
four  millions  in  this  land,  for  whom  in  this  gen-l 
eration  you  as  well  as  we  are  responsible,  we  ask, 
Will  you  not  speedily  double  the  number  of  la¬ 
borers  ?  ' 

Will  you  not  also  lend  your  choicest  pastors  to 
labor  for  a  term  of  years  among  the  millions  who 
can  be  reached  through  the  English  tongue  ?  Is 
this  too  great  a  demand  to  make  upon  the  resources 
of  those  saved  by  Omnipotent  God? 

At  the  beginning  of  another  century  of  missions 
in  India,  let  us  all  “expect  great  things  from  God 
— attempt  great  things  for  God  !” 

For  the  reflex  blessing  to  yourselves  as  well  as 
for  India’s  sake,  we  beseech  you,  “Hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  to  the  churches  !”  The  manifestation  of 
Christ  is  greatest  to  those  who  keep  His  command¬ 
ments,  and  this  is  His  commandment:  “Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.” 


“There  is  no  form  of  human  need  at  home  which  would  not  be  thoroughly  supplied,  simply  as  a 
■supplementary  ‘  twelve  baskets  full,’ to  the  well-equipped,  resolute  endeavor,  first  of  all,  to  feed  the 
hungering  millions  of  heathen  lands.  Let  the  Lord’s  people,  filled  with  their  Lord’s  compassionate 
■spirit,  heartily  unite  in  the  determined  purpose,  as  the  primary  obligation  in  obedience  to  their  Lord’s 
■“marching  orders,’ to  carry  the  message  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  those  who  are  farthest  from  the  light 
and  deepest  in  the  degradation,  and  the  whole  Christian  world  would  be  flooded  with  celestial  glory; 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would  come  down  in  amplest  measure.” — Dr.  E.  K.  Alden. 


WHO  CAN  DOUBT  IT? 


“  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them.”  Men  are  to  evan¬ 
gelize  this  world — men  set  apart  and  animated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  true,  but  men  none  the  less. 
The  cause  of  Christ  advances  just  so  fast  as 
•Christians  in  word  and  life  scatter  abroad  its  sav¬ 
ing  truths.  Hence  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  forth  men 
to  convert  the  world.  There  is  a  mighty  go  in  the 
Gospel  Go,  preach,  and  heal  ;  go  into  the  high¬ 
ways  ;  go  into  the  world.  Go  ! 

An  English  preacher  asked  some  British  soldiers, 
“  If  Queen  Victoria  were  to  issue  a  proclamation 
and,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  her  army  and  navy, 
were  to  say,  ‘  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  proclaim 
it  to  every  creature,’  how  long  do  you-  think  it 
would  take  to  do  it?”  One  of  these  men,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  obeying  orders  without  delay,  and  at  peril 
of  life,  replied,  “Well,  I  think  we  could  manage  it 
in  about  eighteen  months.”  And  who  can  doubt 


it  ?  Who  also  can  question  that  the  Holy  Ghost’s 
purpose  to  send  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  is  im¬ 
measurably  hindered  by  the  partial  or  entire  want 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Christian  people? 
Who  can  doubt  that  a  spirit  of  devotion,  prompt¬ 
ness,  enthusiasm,  consecration,  like  that  of  these 
servants  of  a  Christian  Queen,  if  displayed  by  all 
the  professed  servants  of  King  Emmanuel,  would 
inconceivably  hasten  the  answer  to  that  prayer  we 
so  often  offer,  “  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven  ?” 

But,  alas  !  how  far  distant  that  day  would  seem 
to  be  !  Two  out  of  every  three  persons  who  walk 
this  earth  have  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
or  seen  a  copy  of  the  Bible  ;  and  of  this  more  fa¬ 
vored  third,  two-thirds  are  in  the  almost  pagan  dark¬ 
ness  of  an  apostate  church.  And  yet  many  of  Christ’s 
disciples  think  they  are  called  to  do  little  or  nothing 
for  Christian  Missions  !— Rev.  Richard  Montague. 


“  I  will  place  no  value  on  anything  I  have  or  may  possess,  except  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  If  anything  I  have  will  advance  the  interests  of  that  Kingdom,  it  shall  be  given  or  kept,  as  by 
keeping  or  giving  it  I  shall  most  promote  the  glory  of  Him  to  whom  I  owe  all  my  hopes,  both  for  time 
.and  eternity.  May  grace  be  given  me  to  adhere  to  this.” — Early  Resolution  of  David  Livingstone. 


( 
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My  Dkar  Sir: 

We  believe  that  the  voice  of  God  to  His  church  is  the  same  bidding  as  of  old,  “  Speak  to  the 
people  that  they  go  forward.”  We  cannot  believe  that  any  other  voice,  “  Delay,”  “  Retrench,”  “  With¬ 
draw,  is  His  voice.  While  but  a  fraction  of  the  work  left  us  as  a  legacy  of  loving  service  by  His  Son 
has  been  undertaken,  while  millions  “suffer  the  horrors  of  heathenism  and  of  Islam,”  while  the  Saviour 
longs  to  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  to  be  satisfied,  no  earnest  friend  of  His  can  think  of  faltering, 
of  hesitating,  of  retrenching  in  His  world-wide  work.  We  have,  as  Joseph  Neesima  said,  a  plow  on  our 
hands,  and  we  dare  not  look  back.  Whatever  at  any  one  time  our  financial  position  may  be,  therefore,  in 
loyalty  to  God  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  in  faith  and  prayer  to  accept  the  call  of  Carey’s 
great  sermon,  attempting  and  expecting  great  things.  “Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them 
stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habitations.  Spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes.” 

\  ou  will  understand,  therefore,  with  what  earnestness  appeal  is  made  to  the  churches  this  year  so 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  opposition  of  darkness  that  the  Gospel  may  be 
preached  more  widely,  and  more  of  the  world  claimed  for  our  Redeemer.  A  year  ago  this  coming  month 
(  )  there  was  sent  from  your  church  an  offering  of  $  .  You  will  find  below  an  exact 

statement  of  the  offerings  from  your  church  during  the  last  three  fiscal  years  of  the  Board  (May  i  to  April 
30),  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  Assembly’s  years  (April  i  to  March  31).  These  figures  will 
accordingly  differ  from  the  figures  in  the  Assembly’s  minutes.  Plans  of  systematic  giving  may  be  in 
operation  in  your  church,  making  this  offering  of  a  year  ago  only  one  of  a  series  of  offerings,  but 
we  are  glad  to  make  the  remembrance  of  the  receipt  of  it  an  occasion  for  thanking  you  and  your  people 
for  it,  and  for  all  your  sympathy  with  the  world-wide  purposes  of  Him  who  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many.  We  do  not  intrude  any  request  from  the  Board,  that  the  offerings  of  the  present  year  may  be, 
if  possible,  larger  than  those  of  last.  That  is  the  request  of  Him  with  whom  all  things  are  possible,  and 
who  is  calling  us  forward  to  larger  obedience,  larger  effort,  larger  love.  We  only  pray  that  our  standard 
of  giving  may  grow  more  like  His,  who,  though  He  was  rich,  became  poor ,  that  we  through  His  poverty 
might  be  rich. 

When  the  next  offering  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  is  made  by  your  people,  the  Board 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  envelopes,  literature  for  distribution,  and  any  information  which  might 
be  desired  by  you,  and  is  prayerful  that  our  steps  may  be  forward,  and  not  back,  and  our  faces  turned 
toward  the  larger  promise  and  the  broader  and  more  unselfish  service  of  the  future. 


“  Every  creature;'  “  Uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  They  are  His  words,  His  last  words,  and  they  show 
His  desire  that  all  men  everywhere  should  hear  and  come  to  repentance.  We  cannot  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  dead.  We  cannot  carry  it  directly  to  those  yet  unborn.  We  can  carry  it  to  the  souls  of  our  own 
generation.  Shall  we?  Let  these  three  great  testimonies  abide  in  us  and  reply  :  The  dying  words  of 
Simeon  Calhoun,  “  It  is  my  deep  conviction,  and  I  say  it  again  and  again,  that  if  the  Church  of  Christ 
were  what  she  ought  to  be,  twenty  years  would  not  pass  away  till  the  Story  of  the  Cross  would  be  uttered 
in  the  ears  of  every  living  creature  the  assertion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  that  during  the  latter  pait 
of  these  eighteen  centuries  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  those  who  hold  the  truth,  having  means  enough, 
having  knowledge  enough,  and  having  opportunity  enough,  to  evangelize  the  world  fifty  times  over,” 
and  the  words  of  one  greater  than  they  all,  greater  than  all  kings  and  princes,  seated  to-day  above  all 
principality,  and  powers,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  alter 
His  interview  with  the  woman  of  Sychar,  looked  out  over  the  plain  upon  His  returning  disciples  and  the 
townspeople  who  accompanied  them— sheep  scattered  abroad,  a  flock  without  a  shepherd— and  said  to 
them  as  they  drew  near,  as  He  says  to  us,  “  Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  har¬ 
vest  ?  Behold  I  say  unto  you,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  upon  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  the 
harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  that  both  he  that 

soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.” 


Offerings  for  three  years  of  the 


Church. 


CHURCH. 


S.  S. 


May  i,  ’90— April  30,  ’91 


women’s  boards. 


May  1,  ’91 — April  30,  ’92 


May  1,  ’92— April  30,  ’93 - - - 

•Includes  Christian  Endeavor  and  other  Young  People's  Societies  who  have  sent  directly  to  the 
Board.  None  of  these  figures  include  amounts  which  may  have  been  given  to  other  agencies,  of  which 
gifts  the  Board  of  course  can  know  nothing. 


FORM  34. 
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While  vast  continents  are  shrouded  in  almost  utter  darkness,  and  hundreds  of  millions  suffer 
the  horiois  of  heathenism  or  of  Islam,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  you  to  show  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  God  has  placed  you  were  meant  by  Him  to  keep  you  out  of  the  foreign  mission  field.” — Hon. 
Ion  G.  N.  Keith-Falconer. 

CALL  FROM  THE  SHANGHAI  CONFERENCE,  1890. 


J  Realizing  as  never  before  the  magnitude  of 
I  China,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  our  present 
I  numbers  for  the  speedy  carrying  into  execution 
/  of  our  Lord’s  command,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
/  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  there- 
I  fore. 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  four  hundred  and  thirty 
|  members  of  the  Missionary  Conference,  now  in 
,  session  at  Shanghai,  earnestly  and  unanimously 
appeal  to  you  to  send  out  speedily  as  many  hun¬ 
dreds  as  can  possibly  be  secured  of  well-qualified 
^ordained  men. 

The  whole  of  China  is  now  open  to  missionary 
effort  and  needs  a  large  number  of  men  of  prayer, 
of  patient  endurance  and  of  common  sense — men 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith  in  the  Gospel 
as  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.” 

The  missionary  here  encounters  hoary  and  subtle 
superstitions,  a  most  difficult  language,  a  people  of 
vigorous  intellect,  with  a  vast  literature  and  an 
elaborate  educational  system.  There  is  need, 
therefore,  of  men  of  commanding  practical  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  spiritual,  endowments — 
men  who  shall  be  able  to  engage  in  and  direct  the 
work  of  evangelization,  to  educate,  train  and  in¬ 
duct  into  its  work  a  native  pastorate,  to  found  and 
conduct  educational  institutions,  and  to  provide  a 
general  theological,  scientific  and  periodical  litera¬ 
ture. 


Seeing,  as  we  do,  the  utter  destitution  and  help¬ 
lessness  of  these  millions  still  “  having  no  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world,”  we  appeal  to  young  men 
to  give  themselves  to  this  work.  We  believe  that 
the  great  question  with  each  of  you  should  be,  not, 
“  Why  should  I  go  ?  ”  but,  “  Why  should  I  not  go  ?  ” 

We  recommend  that  the  men  be  sent  under  the 
regularly  constituted  missionary  societies  of  the 
various  denominations,  and  that  these  societies 
search  out  suitable  men  before  they  are  committed 
to  the  home  work. 

With  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  claims  of 
the  Home  Churches,  we  still  urge  young  pastors 
to  consider  whether  the  places  of  some  of  them 
might  not  be  filled  by  men  who  cannot  come  to  the 
mission  field,  while  they  might  bring  their  ex¬ 
perience  to  spheres  of  work  in  China  which  must 
otherwise  be  left  wholly  unoccupied. 

We  call  upon  individual  congregations  to  greatly 
increase  their  contributions  for  the  support  of  one 
or  more  of  these  men. 

We  urge  Christian  men  of  wealth  to  prayerfully 
consider  the  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  them¬ 
selves  personally  to  this  work,  or  of  supporting 
their  representatives. 

Finally,  we  shall  not  cease  to  pray  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  move  you  mightily  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  in  behalf  of  this  vast  and  ripening  field. 

*  *  *  sj« 


“Ido  not  feel  discouraged — only  disappointed  for  the  time.  No  power  can  stand  against  that 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.” — Mackay,  from  Central  Africa. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDIA. 


“If  India  should  be  brought  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  then  Mohammedanism,  then  all  heathenism 
must  follow  soon.  If  India  should  fall,  the  gain 
will  not  be  confined  to  so  many  thousands,  so  many 
millions  of  heathen  led  captive,  but  the  spread  of 
Christian  truth  throughout  the  world  must  follow. 
If  Greece  and  Rome  successively  added  so  much  to 
the  influence  and  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
what  must  India  do?  India,  which  has  exercised 
an  unrivaled  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  world  ; 
India,  the  seat  of  Brahminism  ;  India,  the  parent 
of  Buddhism  ;  India,  the  stronghold  of  Mohammed¬ 
anism.  What  an  acquisition  to  the  glories  of  the 
later  Temple  !  What  an  enrichment  to  the  treas¬ 


ury  of  the  House  of  God  !  But  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  and  magnificence  of  the  work  is 
also  its  difficulty.  Let  us  never  in  our  impatience 
forget  that.  Once  again,  as  in  Apostolic  times, 
the  Church  and  the  Gospel  are  confronted  with 
honored  and  widespread  religions,  which  have 
struck  their  roots  deep  in  the  civilization,  the 
poetry,  the  art  and  literature,  and  the  social  life  of 
the  people.  Once  again  there  will  be  the  same 
difficulties,  the  same  responsibilities,  the  same  hesi¬ 
tations,  the  same  resuscitations  of  waning  faith,  the 
same  halting  between  two  opinions  witnessed  during 
the  early  centuries,  during  the  transition  period  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.” — Bishop  Lightfoot. 


“We  are  a  hundred  years  behind  the  opportunity  God  has  made  for  us  in  India.  If  we  should 
double  our  missionary  force  in  India  to-morrow,  we  would  not  be  able  to  gather  the  ripe  fruit  that  is 
waiting  for  us  there.”— Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost. 


Leading  Souls  into  Light  at  Lakawn. 

RKV.  JEREMIAH  WILSON. 

One  morning  I  went  ashore  into  a  small  vil¬ 
lage.  On  returning  to  my  boat  I  was  followed  by 
some  three  or  four.  One  of  them,  an  elderly  man, 
was  a  true-hearted  Buddhist,  who  was  trying  to 
live  out  his  religion.  Rather,  he  was  living  in  ad' 
vance  of  it.  lie  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  offering 
prayer  to  Buddha.  Very  few  such  prayers  are  of¬ 
fered  in  Buddhist  Siam,  for  the  interpreters  of  the 
Buddhist  books  place  their  god,  Buddha,  in  the 
unknown  region  of  unconsciousness.  He  loves  not 
the  good,  hates  not  the  wrong,  desires  naught. 
He  has  left  his  worshipers  to  shift  for  themselves. 
But  this  man  bent  his  hea  l,  touching  my  knee  as 
I  sat,  and  uttered  a  heart-felt  prayer  to  his  god, 
Buddha.  Had  it  been  addressed  to  our  living  Re¬ 
deemer,  I  could  have  found  no  fault  with  it.  It 
was  prayer  for  pardon,  for  help.  I  could  but  pray 
as  he  prayed,  that  Jesus  would  reveal  himself  to 
this  earnest  petitioner.  When  he  had  finished  I 
told  him  the  story  of  Jesus’  love  briefly,  read  him 
a  few  verses  of  the  gospel,  sang  in  chant  the  one 
hundredth  Psalm,  sang  two  or  three  of  the  new 
Laos  hymns,  and  then  I  bent  my  head  beside  his 
and  prayed  to  Ji  sus  for  him  and  all  his  relations, 
for  this  Laos  people,  for  the  world.  I  knew  he 
was  listening  reverently.  When  the  interview 
closed  I  gave  him  in  Laos  the  gospels  of  Luke  and 
Job”,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  some  tracts.  I 
I  gave  him  also  copies  of  the  chant  and  the  hymns  I 
had  just  sung.  When  he  got  out  of  the  boat  into 
the  water  (we  were  both  bare-footed  in  the  native 
style),  he  turned  around  to  me,  his  face  alight  with 
joy,  and  said,  “  I  never  heard  such  things  before.” 
My  eyes  were  moist  with  a  mellow  joy.  I  believe 
that  man  will  some  day,  soon  (for  he  has  had  fee¬ 
ble  health  for  two  years),  see  the  King  in  his  beau¬ 
ty.  God  was  very  good  in  permitting  me  to  meet 
him.  God  is  gathering  his  own  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South. 
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"How  many  births  are  past,  I  cannot  tell. 

How  many  yet  to  come  ho  man  can  say: 

But  this  alone  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 

That  pain  and  grief  embitter  all  the  way." 


South  India  Polk  Song. 

Prom  "Handbook  of  Comparative  Religion." 


,  We  have  each  of  us 

probably  at  some  period  of  our  lives  tried  hard  to 
'penetrate  to  the  inmost  meaning  of  some  one  of 
Christ* s  short  and  weighty  utterances  - 

'Those  jewels,  five  words  long. 


The  religion  of  Christ  contains  whole 
fields  of  morality  and  whole  realms  of  thought 
1  which  are  all  but  outside  the  religion  of  Moham¬ 
med.  It  opens  humility,  purity  of  heart,  forgiven© 
ness  of  injuries,  sacrifice  of  self  to  man's  moral 
nature?  it  gives  scope  for  toleration,  development, 
boundless  progress  to  his  mind;  its  motive  power 
is  stronger,  even  as  a  friend  is  better  than  a 
king,  and  love  higher  than  obedience.  Its  real¬ 
ized  ideals  in  the  various  paths  of  human  great¬ 
ness  have  been  more  commanding,  more  many-sided, 
more  holy,  as  Averroes  is  below  Newton,  Harun  below 
Alfred,  and  Ui  below  St,  Paul.  Finally,  the  ideal 
life  of  all  is  far  more  elevating,  far  more  majes¬ 
tic,  far  moreinspiring,  even  as  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  Mohammedanism  is  below  the  life  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity. 


-2- 


'Y.'hich  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  forever. * 

But  is  there  one  of  us  who  can  there  is  no  more 
behind?  Is  there  one  thoughtful  person  among 
us  who  has  ever  studied  the  character  of  Christ, 
ahd  has  not,  in  spite  of  ever-recurring  difficul¬ 
ties  and  doubts,  once  and  again,  burst  into  the 
centurion* s  exclamation,  *7ruly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God*? 

Nor  are  the  methods  of  drawing  near  to 
God  the  same  in  the  two  religions.  The  Musalman 
gains  a  knowledge  of  God  -  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
approach  Him  —  by  listening  to  the  lofty  message  of 
God* s  Prophet.  The  Christian  believes  that  he 
approaches  God  by  a  process  which,  however  diffi¬ 
cult  it  may  be  to  define,  yet  has  had  a  real  mean¬ 
ing  to  Christ's  servants,  and  has  embodied  itself 
in  countless  types  of  Christian  character  -  that 
mysterious  something  which  St.  Paul  calls  a  'union 
with  Christ.*  *Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.* 


From  "Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism." 

Chapter,  -  Contrast  between  Mohammed  and  Christ. 


Krishna  himself  in  the  Mahabharata  declares 
"One  who  speaks  truth  is  righteous.  There  is 
nothing  higher  than  truth.  Behold,  however,  trutl 
as  practiced  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  regards  its  essential  attributes. 

Truth  may  be  unutterable,  and  even  falsehood  may 
be  utterable  when  falsehood  would  become  truth 
and  truth  would  become  falsehood.  In  a  situation 
of  peril  of  life  and  in  marriage,  falsehood  be¬ 
comes  utterable.  In  a  situation  involving  the 
loss  of  one's  entire  property,  falsehood  becomes 
utterable.  On  an  occasion  of  marriage,  or  of 
enjoying  a  woman,  or  when  life  is  in  danger,  or 
w'hen  one's  entire  prpperty  is  about  to  be  taken 
away,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  Brahmin,  falsehood 
may  be  uttered.  These  five  kinds  of  falsehood 
have  been  declared  to  be  sinless." 


Missions  and  Modern  History,  pp.  291,  2. 


"The  change  that  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  in  the  religious  thought  and  life  in 
Japan  has  been  particularly  marked  during  the 
past  year.  In  a  recent  address  to  young  men. 
Count  Okuma  (who  was  at  one  time  Prime  Minister, 
and  is  Still  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country),  said,  'It  is  a  question  whether  wehave 
not  lost  moral  fibre  as  the  result  of  the  many 
new  influences  to  which  we  have  been  subjected. 
Development  has  been  intellectual  and  mot  moral. 

The  efforts  which  Christians  are  making  to  supply 
to  the  country  a  high  standard  of  conduct  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  right-thinking  people.  As  you  read 
the  Bible  you  may  think  it  is  antiquated,  out  of 
date.  The  words  it  contains  may  so  appear,  but 
the  noble  life  which  it  holds  up  to  admiration  is 
something  that  will  never  be  out  of  date,  however 
much  the  world  may  progress.  Live  and  preach  this 
life  and  you  will  supply  to  the  nation  just  what  it 
needs  at  the  present  juncture.* 

"In  an  address  at  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Tokyo,  Baron  Mayejima  (a 
former  member  of  the  Cabinet),  said,  'I  firmly 
believe  we  must  have  religion  as  the  basis  of  our 
national  and  personal  welfare.  No  matter  how 
large  an  army  or  navy  we  may  have,  unless  wehave 
righteousness  as  the  foundation  of  our  national 
existence  we  shall  fall  short  of  Burxhighsstxwfii- 
£ar*  the  highest  success.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  we  must  have  religion  for  our  highest 
welfare.  ^nd  when  I  look  about  me  to  see  what 
religion  we  may  best  rely  upon,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  one  most  full 
of  strength  and  promise  for  the  nation." 

(Annual  Peport  of  the  Bible  Societies*  Committee 
for  Japan,  1903,  pp.  2  f .  ) 

Missions  and  Modern  History,  p.  418. 


"One  of  the  results  of  the  free  intercourse 
carried  on  in  modern  times  between  different  na¬ 
tions  is  the  thorough  transformation  of  the  world. 
Old  things  have  passed  away,  as  far  as  advanced 
countries  are  concerned,  behold  all  things  nave 
become  new.  Is  religion  alone  to  be  left  behind 
in  the  race?  Does  any  intelligent  man  think 
that  Christianity  and  Buddhism  that  satisfied  our 
ancestors  and  which  is  being  propogated  in  our 
midst  to— day  is  in  touch  with  the  spirit  and  the 
tendency  of  the  present  age.  Belief  in  tradition¬ 
al  Buddhism  -and  Christianity  produces  feelings  and 
opinions  that  are  out  of  sympathy  and  even  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 

A  child  needs  toys.  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
are  toys  of  the  past.  (Kodomo  wa  omocha  wo  yo 
su,  Iviritsutokyo  to  Bukkyo  wa  kwako  no  omocha 
pari).  It  is  because  of  this  unsuitability  of 
the  existing  creeds  for  the  use  of  educated  people 
in  these  times  that  I  maintain  that  we  need  a  new 
religion.  I  don't  mean  to  pretend  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  religion  would  entirely  destroy 
existing  creeds.  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
would  still  be  followed  by  a  large  number  of  people 
but  the  more  progressive  minds,  the  enlightened 
among  mankind,  would  give  their  support  to  a  form 
of  faith  that  was  abreast  of  the  age  and  that  did 
no  violence  to  their  scientific  belief.  The ^ old 
creeds  would  doubtless  be  accepted  by  the  unedu¬ 
cated  and  the  stagnant-minded,  but  the  leaders  of 
thought  would  rally  abourd  the  new  standard. 

"The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  believe  in 
what  is  world-wide  and  what  is  real,  the  new 
religion  proposed  would  be  no  more  tnan  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  giving  full  expression  to  the  general 
impulse.  Such  a  religion  would  of  course  reject 
s.11  existing  articles  of  faith  as  possessing  no 
inherent  authority  whatever.  Articles  of  faith 
drawn  up  in  one  age  are  not  binding  on  after  ages 
in  any  way,  as  they  only  embody  the  opinions  oi  th 
those  who  formulated  them.  A  living  faith  is  the 
only  thing  that  nossesses  any  power  and  this  has 
sfet  seat  in  the  heart  of  each  individual  believer." 
Dr.  Inouye  Tetsijiro, 


The  result  of  this  comparison  is  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Vedas  is  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  element  in  nature,  its  glory,  beauty, 
power,  beneficence.  The  inspiration  of  the  ‘.vesta 
i&he  perception  of  the  Divine  strength  of  a  right¬ 
eous  cause  in  conflict  with  evil,  or  'the  power 
not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness.* 

The  inspiration  of  the  Buddhist  sacred  books  is 
the  contemplation  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
by  which  every  tree  must  bear  its  own  fruit,  and 
by  which  virtue  is  carried  up  higher  and  wickedness 
sett  down  lower,  according  to  inflexible  natural 
1»  ws.  The  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
vision  of  an  Omnipotent,  Omniscient,  and  All-good 
Ruler,  whose  providence  guides  all  men  and  all 
things,  and  in  whom  every  good  man  is  safe,  and  everj 
gnod  life  sure  to  be  blessed.  Here  the  personal 
relation  between  God  and  his  child  begins  to  come  in. 
This  gives  its  heavenly  charm  to  the  Book  of  r*salms, 
their  sublime  majesty  to  the  strains  of  the  prophets. 
And  the  inspiration  of  the  Hew  Testament  is  in  the 
©nsciousness  of  a  Divine  life  in  the  soul,  of  inti¬ 
mate  and  constant  union  with  the  Perfect  Love,  which 
unites  the  highest  being  in  the  universe  with  the 
humblest  xrhild.  Higher  than  this  it  cannot  go,  for 
this  is  the  fullness  of  Him  who  fills  all  in  all. 


Pro n  "Ten  Great  Religions." 

Chapter  -  "Inspiration  and  Art  in  all 
Religions." 


"The  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
India,"  said  Macauley  in  his  speech  on  the  Gates 
of  Somnauth,  "consists  of  idolaters,  blindly 
attached  to  doctrines  and  rites,  which  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  the  temporal  interests 
of  mankind,  are  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  has  a  religion  ever  ex¬ 
isted  more  unfavourable  to  the  moral  and  intellec 
tual  health  of  our  race.  The  Brahmanical  myth¬ 
ology  is  so  absurd  that  it  necessarily  debases 
every  mind  which  receives  it  as  truth;  and  with 
this  absurd  mythology  is  bound  up  an  absurd  sys¬ 
tem  of  physics,  an  absurd  geography,  an  absurd 
astronomy.  Nor  is  this  form  of  paganish  more 
favorable  to  art  than  to  science.  Through  the 
whole  Hindu  pantheon  you  will  look  in  vain  for 
anything  resembling  those  beautiful  and  majes¬ 
tic  forms  which  stood  in  the  shrines  of  ancient 
Greece.  All  is  hideous  and  grotesque  and  ig¬ 
noble.  As  this  superstition  is  of  all  super¬ 
stitions  the  most  irrational,  and  of  all  super¬ 
stitions  the  most  inelegant,  so  it  is  of  all 
superstitions  the  most  immoral.  Emblems  of 
■dee  are  objects  of  public  worship.  Acts  of  vice 
are  acts  of  public  worship.  The  courtesans  are  i 
as  much  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  temple 
as  much  the  ministers  of  the  gods  as  the  priests. 
Crimes  against  life,  crimes  against  property  are  i 
not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  by  this  odius  theolog; 
But  for  our  interference  human  victims  would  stil! 
be  offered  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  widow- would 
still  be  laid  on  the  pile  with  the  copse  of  her 
husband,  and  buried  alive  by  her  own  children. 

It  is  at  the  command  and  under  the  special  pro¬ 
tection  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  goddesses 
that  the  thugs  join  themselves  to  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  traveller,  make  friends  with  him,  slip  the 
noose  round  his  neck,  plunge  their  knives  into 
his  eyes,  hide  him  in  the  earth  and  divide  his 
money  and  baggage." 


Missions  and  Modern  History,  pC  289. 


More  than  this,  however,  we  cannot  say. 

The  postulates  on  which  the  moral  system  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  are  false,  and  defiant 
even  of  the  very  consciousness  of  man.  Its  law  is 
without  commanding  power,  and  is  full  of  confusion. 

It  ignores  the  highest  of  all  duties  in  toto.  It 
confounds  the  good  and  obligatory  with  the  evil  and 
the  indifferent;  and  continually  blunders  into 
calling  good  evil  and  evil  good.  It  stamps  human 
nature  as  evil,  but  because  it  is  sinful,  but  simply 
because  it  exists;  for  all  existence  is  evil.  The 
body  is  evil  and  a  curse;  the  relations  of  life  - 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child  -  are  evil;  he 
who  will  attain  ilirvana  must  cut  loose  from  them  all. 
Even  truths  and  virtues  are  by  Buddhism  exaggerated 
till  they  become  falsehoods  and  vices.  It  emphasia- 
es  the  dignity  of  manhood;  but,  not  content  with  that 
it  deifies  him.  It  is  tolerant  of  other  creeds; 
but  it  is  the  tolerance  of  that  indifference  to 
truth  which  comes  to  him  w?ho  has  become  convinced 
that  life  itself  is  a  falsehood  and  a  mockery,  with 
nothing  in  it  but  pain  and  vanity,  and  nothing  better 
beyond.  Finally,  its  motives,  it  not  always  evil, 
are  always  of  the  earth  -  earthly.  Its  highest  con¬ 
ception  of  unselfishness  is  to  be  unselfish  for 
the  selfish  end  of  attaining  a  solitary  Nirvana, 
in  which  one  shall  desire  neither  existence  nor 
non-existence  any  longer,  and  so  make  an  end  of 
pain.  As  for  the  jractical  results,  tried  by  this 
final  test,  it  is  found  wanting.  That  it  has  done 
some  good  where  it  has  come  in  as  a  substitute  ior 
a  worse  and  savage  cult,  any  candid  man  will  admit; 
but  its  results  at  the  best  have  been  sadly  incom¬ 
plete.  It  has  never  yet  raised  a  single  type  of 
character  of  so  high  an  order  as  many  of  the  he¬ 
roes  of  the  Christian  Church;  it  has  never  yet 
advanced  a  nation  higher  than  China  and  Siam. 

Where  is  the  unbeliever  in  Christendom  to-day,  the 
most  earnest  and  sincere  apologidt  for  Buddhism, 
who  wouTu  raise  his  children  in  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Burmese,  or  Thibetan  society,  than  to  bring  them 
up  in  England  or  America? 


From  "The  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Lights  of  the  World." 


\s  regards  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  two 
religions,  instead  of  being  at  one  in  the  most 
essential  points,  it  is  just  at  these  points  that 
they  stand  in  the  most  absolute  antagonism.  Bud¬ 
dhism  tells  man  that  even  the  necessary  judgments 
of  his  mind  cannot  be  trusted;  that  his  conviction 
of  his  own  personality  of  his  possession  of  a  soul 
is  a  delusion;  that  his  noblest  desires  -  espec¬ 
ially  that  after  everlasting  life  and  a  blessed 
immortality  beyond  the  grave  -  are  doomed  to  an 
eternal  punishment!  It  teaches  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  no  hope,  either  of  final  and  conscious 
everlasting  bliss  and  holiness  for  the  individual, 
or  of  future  redemption  from  sin  and  the  curse 
for  the  world.  It  holds  forth  the  most  unmiti¬ 
gated  system  of  pessimisr  the  world  has  perhaps 
ever  seen,  as  'Noble  Truth'  and  exalts  it  into 
a  religion.  The  best  that  man  can  reach  is  only 
what  by  his  own  unaided  powers  he  may  be  abl  to 
make  himself.  His  ability  in  this  respect,  in¬ 
deed,  it  magnifies  to  the  highest  degree,  though 
in  so  doing  it  sets  the  testimony  of  all  history 
at  defiance.  Man,  it  teaches,  has  plenary 
ability  to  save  himself  with  all  the  salvation 
he  needs.  There  is  no  Saviour,  and  man  needs 
none.  -It  is  with  full  justice  that  Buddhism  has 
been  described  by  a  recent  writer  as  'Pelagianism 
run  mad.1'  But  to  attain  even  the  best  that 
Buddhism  offers  -  the  apathy  of  Nirvana,  followed 
by'the  extinction  of  consciousness'  -  it  tells 
man  that  he  must  stifle  all  his  holiest  inborn 
affections  and  his  natural  longings  for  eternal 
love  and  immortality,  destroy  the  home,  and  trample 
underfoot  all  the  highest  and  most  sacred  obliga¬ 
tions  of  life. 


Prom  ’’The  Light  of  Asia  and  The  Light  of  the  V.Torld 


II 


EYT  RA.CT  F  ROLL 


•«  YGUUG  PEOPLE  AIID  THE.  WORLD'S  EVaIlGELl£AT10E“. 


Eighteen  and  two-third  centuries  have  passed  since  Christ  commanded  His 
disciples  to  preach  His  Gospel  to  every  creature,  yet  only  one  of  tae 
be rship  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  United  States  nas  gone  into  the  ^eign 
Field  for  every  5500  who  stay  at  home,  and  only  1500  of  their  ordainedmis 
are  engaged  in  foreign  work,  while  the  other  18,000,000  members  and  122,000  nunist 

ers  are  living  their  lives  in  the  home  field.  . 

There  is  certainly  no  rational  ground  for  jealousy  or  complaint  that  the 

proportion  is  or  is  likely  to  become  excessive. 

If  the  evangelical  churches  were  to  send  to  the  foreign  fields  two .thou¬ 
sand  missionaries  a  year  for,  say,  thirty  years,  the  world  could  be  evangelized 
before  the  close  of  the  first  ttihiLrd  of  this  twentieth  century. .  That  would  mean, 
after  about  twelve  years,  a  standing  army  of,  say,  20,000  laboring  among  e  . 

1  000  000.000  who  know  not  God  or  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent,  or  one  mission¬ 
ary  for  every  50,000  persons  to  be  reached.  That  would  be  sufficient,  if  properly 
supported,  to  develop  and  give  directions  to  the  native  agencies  and  assure  suc¬ 
cess. 

This  is  not  impossible,  nor  would  it  make  a  disastrous  or  unreasonaole 
draft  on  the  home  churches.  There  are  nearly  twice  two  thousand  ^^e^ople. 
Student  Volunteers  in  the  colleges  and  universities  ox  the  United  States  to-day 
who  are  oledged  for  this  work  and  eager  to  go.  If  the  demand  were  manifest, 
their  number  would  be  largely  increased.  Two  thousand  a  year  *ou  oixy  e  one 
out  of  eleven  of  the  Young  People  who  go  out  from  our  colleges  and  universities 
or  about  one  out  of  every  sixteen  leaving  our  institutions  ox  higher  education, 

annually . 

To  carry  out  this  moderate  but  sufficient  propaganda  would  require,  say, 

30  000  000  annually.  This  should  be  no  serious  inconvenience.  The  people  of 
the  * United  States  spend,  shall  we  say  waste,  xwenty-two  million  dollars  a  year 
on  chewing  gum.  That  would  almost  save  toe  world.  #30,000,000  per  year  would  be 
only  three  twenty-fifths  of  one  percent,  or  twelve  cents  out  of  each  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  now  in  the  hands  of  the  evangelical  church  members  in  this  country.  ..nat 
might  be  dona  by  reasonable  sacrifice?  The  Young  People  could  proviae  this^ 
amount  themselves  if  they  had  a  mind  to  do  so.  An  average  of  one  cent  per  nay 
from  the  more  than  five  million  members  enrolled  in  the  xoung  People  a  oo cieties 
of  the  churches  in  the  United  states  and  one  per  cent  per  week  from  the  something 
over  thirteen  million  gathered  in  the  Sunday  -chools  would  almost  supply  the  means, 
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'’Christ ' 


Self  Restraint." 


He  might  have  reared  a  palace  at  a  word 
Who  sometimes  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 

Time  was  when  He  who  nourished  crowds  with  "bread 
Would  not  one  meal  unto  Himself  afford. 

He  healed  another's  scratch;  His  own  side  bled,- 
Side,  feet  and  hands  with  cruel  piercings  gored. 
Twelve  legions,  girded  with  angelic  sword 
Stood  at  His  beck  -  the  scorned  and  buffeted. 

Oh  wonderful  the  wonders  left  undone  1 

And  scarce  less  wonderful  than  those  He  wrought . 

Oh!  self  restraint,  surpassing  human  thought, 

To  have  all  power,  yet  be  as  having  none. 

Oh  self  denying  love  that  felt  alone 
For  needs  of  others  -  never  for  its  own. 
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otboi'  foroign  residents,  in  a  case  of  anarchy 
and  peril  like  the  reoent  one.,  ietit 
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gua  consented  to  °?Iosau|to  King  a  certain 
agreed  to  pay  the  and  to 

annuity  tor  iooai  government  in  the  Mos- 
allow  a  specified  looni discontinued  the 

ragua  referred  it  to  tne  {ter  the  treaty 

This  was  “early  twenty  vea' m  arbUer  with 
of  Managua,  The  decision  ^  isBUe  namely, 
regard  to  tne  cniei  tl  A  Mosauito  torrl- 

to  the  Mosquito  Indians  and  did  not  belong  to 

Nicaragua  under  the  treaty.  {ar  as  Nica- 

The  bearing  of  thieve “ed.  ls  0  bvi  ous ; 

ragua  s  present  acts  are  argued  that  the 

and  perhaps  it  might  as  the  trade  at 

foreign  M«d«g  '  the  faith  of  Nice, 

and  around  honnd  by  the  award.  But  tno 

gave  the  British  f  our  Government, 

teetorate.  In  the  view  rjngement  upon 
this  claim  was  always  an -  does 
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}h°eUUnited  States  to  the  Custom  Houses  ol  th. 

But  he  reserved  to  him  rovjstonai  coun- 

upon  any  resol Eetct in ^is  opinion,  with 
oil  which  should  centner,  u  statement  is 

the  laws  of  Nlo«a«ua:  and  one  stateme  offl_ 
that  he  proposed  to  appem^an  of  the  pro- 

Visional  counoU.  These  terms  did  »otgBu  t 
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ment.  Watson  of  the  San  Fran- 
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conflicting  interests  at  Bineiiei  is 

toe  r.oaios  custom  mouse. 
a  Bo  d,  Free-aanT^^Tof  that  Venerable 

Inetllnlion. 

To  the  Editor  op  The  Sun -Sir:  For  many 
rears  the  Boston  Custom  House  has  been  used 
'  an  asylum  for  the  broken-down  political 
hacks  of  the  Republican  party.  Ever  since  the 
first  term  of  President  Lincoln  the  *tandard 
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keen-witted  and  lynx-eyed  sort  of  men  em 
ployed  in  the  Now  York  Custom  House  are 
never  boused  in  Boston’s  seat  of 

Writing  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Cus 
tom  House  officials  from  Portland,  Me  to 
r^veston  Tex..  I  do  not  desire  to  impugn  the 
honesty0  of  the  Boston  Custom  House  men 

SSSEIS 

their  duty  toward  the  Government.  and  others 
are  mentally  weak  and  ^tjocogeyrtth  the 

“lers  wKHeh  t&^elets  £  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Treasury  dues.  .  ters  jn  New 

Profits  en  aia^f®l“Pin  the  syndicate  went  on 
fo  Washington  to  ^nounoe^helr  rtU ow  con¬ 
spirators  against  tne  .  ,  ^  and  aire 

ss  o°,'  .<1”»5Hutrs1c*  r; 

PrTsiden^lJeetion 

ship  Company,  In  a  EL  that  line,  expect- 
the canny  Sc9^E ^  business  as  a  result  of  a 
ing  a  heavy  d®®'iE®t1ia0“U08f  the  Custom  House. 

searching  investigation  or  ships  f 

threatened  to  vrith  ..  tton  Bmirohed  so 
Boston.  But  the  lot  .  °  f  the  Republican 

many  prominent  member  oi  r  -Washington 

party  that  word,  was  sent  nou  everythlnK - 
to  '  whitewash  every  ^  xeturned  to  its  old 
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A  Sad  Christmas  Day  in  China* 


December  25,  1900,  will  be  a  happy  day  in 
thousands  of  Christian  homes  in  America ;  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  in  thousands  of  .Christian 
homes  in  China.  The  Chinese  Christians  at 
■the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  suf- 
fered  the  same  kind  of  bitter  persecution  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  tire  Hebrew  Christians  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  Eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  history  lie  between  these  two 
persecutions,  yet  in  many  respects  they  are 
alike. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  found  in  the  city 
of  ancient  Rome  on  the  walls  of  an  old  build¬ 
ing  used  in  the  second  century  as  a  lodging 
place  for  soldiers,  a  cartoon  of  a  donkey  on  a 
cross,  and  underneath  were  the  words,  “  The 
Christian  worships  his  God.”  No  doubt  this 
drawing  on  the  wall,  showing  a  crucified  don¬ 
key,  was  meant  to  mock  Christian  soldiers 
who  worshiped  Jesus,  their  crucified  Saviour. 
Js  it  not  strange  that  almost  the  same  thing 
has  been  done  in  China  within  a  few  years  ? 

Til.  Southern  China  is  the  Province  of  Hunan 


The  people  of  this  province  are  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  everything  that  is  not  Chinese.  When, 
the  missionaries  went  there  thirty  years  ago 
they  met  with  great  opposition,  but  they 
persevered,  and  now  there  are  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  Christians  in  the  provinoe.  A  few 
years  ago  millions  of  pictures  were  circulated 
in  Hunan.  These  pictures  were  printed  in 
red,  purple  and  green  colors.  They  repre¬ 
sented  a  pig  on  a  cross,  and  underneath  were 
the  words.  “The  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  crucified  pig.”  The  enemies  of 
the  Cross  are  the  same  whether  they  live  in 
the  first  century  in  Syria  or  the  nineteenth 
century  in  China. 

The  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  China 
has  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It 
has  been  most  severe  in  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces  but  in  the  south  the  Christians  have 
also  suffered  greatly.  In  Canton,  thirteen  of 
the  chapels  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  have  been  destroyed,  and  while  so 
far  as  known  none  of  the  Christians  have 
been  killed,  still  they  have  lost  their  goods> 
their  homes  have  been  destroyed,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  in  great  need. 

One  day  twenty -eight  of  the  refugees  who 
lived  at  a  little  station  called  Sliek  Lung,  a 
few  miles  from  Canton,  were  taken  by  the 
missionary  to  the  United  States  Consul.  They 
begged  the  Consul  to  rescue  their  wives  and 
children  whom  they  had  left  behind  at  Shek 
Lung.  A  guard  of  soldiers  were  sent  down, 
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and  they  were  all  saved,  but  their  homes 
were  destroyed  and  their  property  stolen. 

The  Christians  in  Central  China,  where  the 
Presbyterian  Board  has  five  large  mission  sta¬ 
tions,  were  also  persecuted.  One  brave  girl  was 
arrested  by  wicked  men.  Her  hands  and  feet 
were  bound,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  a  sword 
drawn  across  her  throat,  while  her  persecu¬ 
tors  demanded  that  she  should  give  up  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christian  girl  re¬ 
fused  to  deny  her  Lord,  although  by  so  doing 
she  might  have  escaped.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  instances  showing  how  faithful  and  true 
the  Chinese  Christians  have  been  to  their  Lord 
and  Master. 

If  you  will  look  on  the  missionary  map  of 
the  world,  a  copy  of  which  ought  to  be  in  your 
Sunday-school  room,  you  will  find  in  the 
north  of  China  two  great  provinces.  Shantung 
and  Chihli.  In  these  provinces  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  many  mission  stations,  and 
thousands  of  native  Christians  belong  to  the 
various  churches.  Many  of  these  stations 
have  been  totally  destroyed,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  Christians  slain.  It  wak  in  the 
Province  of  Shantung  that  the  secret  society 
known  as  the  “Boxers  or  “Great  Knife  So¬ 
ciety  ”  began  the  work  of  persecution. 

One  of  the  largest  mission  stations  in  the 
whole  of  Shantung  is  at  the  city  of  Wei  Hien. 
This  is  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Three  Presbyterian  missionaries 
started  the  work  there  in  1882.  The  ground 
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chosen  for  the  station  was  about  one  mile  east 
of  the  city.  A  large  rectangular  lot  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  eight  feet 
in  height.  This  wall  was  pierced  by  three 
gateways,  one  on  the  north  and  two  on  the 
south.  Inside  the  wall  were  built  six  'dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  a  hospital,  dispensary,  ladies’ 
home,  chapel  and  boys’  boarding-school. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  property  from 
north  to  south  an  alley  was  left  from  which 
there  was  access  to  the  various  buildings  by 
small  gates.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds 
known  as  the  compound  was  by  a  north  gate, 
the  south  gates  being  closed.  It  was  a  fine 
property,  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and 
cost  the  missionaries  much  anxious  thought, 
laborious  planning,  prayer  and  faith. 

On  the  30th  day  of  last  June  word  was  sent 
in  by  the  gate-geeper  that  a  mob  was  at  the 
north  gate  trying  to  break  into  the  compound. 
Mr.  Frank  Chalfant,  one  of  the  missionaries, 
went  out  from  his  house,  passed  down  the 
alley- way  and  up  to  the  north  gate.  For  two 
hours  and  a  half  he  held  the  fierce  mob  of  a 
thousand  people  at  bay.  They  threw  stones 
and  brickbats  at  him  and  called  him  vile 
names.  By  his  side  stood  an  old  man  named 
Liu  Tsoa  Shi,  a  devout  Christian  Chinese.  He 
was  not  strong;  he  was  old,  but  he  had  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  heart.  He  preached 
Jesus  to  that  fierce  mob  thirsting  for  his 
blood.  They  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  al¬ 
most  to  the  point  of  death. 
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An  ordained  native  minister,  Li  Ping,  who 
went  out  of  the  compound  driving  a  cart 
loaded  with  goods,  was  cruelly  beaten  and  rob¬ 
bed  of  all  that  he  had.  The  teacher  of  the 
boys’  school  was  slain  by  these  “Boxers. 
Mr.  Clialfant  was  at  last  compelled  to  run  in¬ 
side  the  compound,  close  and  bar  the  gate 
and  make  his  way  down  the  alley  to  his  home. 
Then  he  found  that  a  part  of  the  mob  had 
broken  into  the  south  gate  and  were  pouring 
into  the  rear  yard  of  the  house.  Upstairs  two 
missionaries,  Miss  Boughton  and  Miss  Hawes, 
and  a  number  of  native  Christians  were  pray¬ 
ing,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  their  last. 
The  missionaries  joined  hands  and  knelt  in 
prayer.  As  they  arose  a  little  Chinese  boy, 
glancing  out  of  the  south  window,  ciied, 

«  The  chapel  is  on  fire.  ’’  Then,  as  they  looked 
to  the  north  they  saw  that  the  ladies'  home 
was  also  burning.  It  seemed  that  the  end 
had  come.  The  native  Christians  remained 
faithful.  All  went  downstairs  to  the  front 
yard,  and  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  in  the 
goodness  of  God  had  been  left  there,  they  es¬ 
caped  over  the  wall.  By  the  light  of  the 
burning  buildings  they  traveled  nine  miles  to 
where  were  a  number  of  German  engineers, 
who  gave  them  protection,  supplied  them 
with  food,  and  in  a  few  days  took  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  All  the  buildings  at  Wei 
Hien  were  destroyed. 

Near  the  city  lived  a  native  Christian  pas¬ 
tor  by  the  name  of  Ting  Le  Mai,  a  graduate 


of  ttie  great  Christian  College  in  Tungchow, 
and  a  veiy  godly  man.  He  was  arrested  by 
the  order  of  the  magistrate.  He  was  stripped 
of  his  garments  and  placed  with  his  face  upon 
the  ground.  Four  men  held  him  down  while 
two  others  with  bamboo  rods  beat  him  a  hun¬ 
dred  blows.  He  was  then  asked  by  the  mag¬ 
istrate:  “  Will  you  give  up  your  faith  in 
Christ?”  He  replied,  “No.”  “Beat  him 
again,”  said  the  magistrate.  A  hundred  more 
blows  were  inflicted  upon  his  poor  body.  He 
was  then  cast  into  prison,  but  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  deny  his  Lord. 

A  cook  who  worked  for  one  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  physicians  was  seized  by  the  “Boxers,” 
and  offered  his  life  and  liberty  if  he  would 
deny  his  Saviour.  This  poor  man  had  a  wife 
and  three  children  dependent  upon  him  for 
support,  and  wljom  he  dearly  loved.  But 
though  the  cruel  “Boxers”  tortured  him, 
cutting  his  body  with  their  swords,  he  firmly 
and  heroically  refused  to  give  up  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  second  verse  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts  we  read 
that  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded 
by  a  cruel  king,  so  this  poor,  unnamed  Christ¬ 
ian  in  China  was  beheaded  by  cruel  “  Boxers.” 
The  love  of  Christ  enabled  the  martyr  of  the 
first  century  and  the  martyr  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  witness  for  the  faith. 

All  over  this  great  Province  of  Shantung 
even  now  Christians  are  being  driven  from 
their  homes.  Some  are  laying  down  their 
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lives  for  Christ,  while  others  have  lost  every¬ 
thing,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  kindness 
of  the  missionaries  who  are  feeding  and  cloth¬ 
ing  them. 

West  and  north  of  the  Provinoe  of  Shan¬ 
tung  is  the  great  Provinoe  of  Chihli.  The  City 
of  Peking  is  situated  in  this  provinoe.  In  this 
city  many  missionaries  and  many  other  for¬ 
eigners,  together  with  hundreds  of  Chinese 
Christians,  were  besieged  in  the  grounds  of  the 
British  Legation  by  ‘  ‘  Boxers  ”  and  soldiers  of 
the  Chinese  army.  “  The  ‘  Boxers  ’  are  burn¬ 
ing  our  homes  and  killing  us  because  we  are 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ,”  said  one  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
to  the  Legation  grounds.  Entire  families 
were  destroyed.  Mrs,  Tien,  a  valuable  Bible- 
woman  and  faithful  helper  in  the  mission, 
after  hiding  in  many  places  in  the  streets 
of  Peking,  and  vainly  seeking  to  find  some 
one  who  would  take  her  into  the  house, 
was  slain  by  the  sword  of  a  ‘‘Boxer.”  In 
one  family  of  the  name  of  Teng,  every  mem¬ 
ber  was  slain — father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  One  of  the  hospital  assistants 
saw  his  mother  lying  dead  in  the  street ; 
he  did  not  dare  remove  her  body,  but  had 
to  flee  for  his  life. 

The  siege  lasted  two  months.  When  relief 
came  through  the  arrival  of  the  allied  armies 
there  was  not  a  single  school,  hospital,  church 
or  chapel  belonging  to  any  mission  in  Peking 
standing.  AH  had  been  burned  down  or  de- 
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stroyed  by  tbe  fury  of  the  mob.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  Dr  John  M, 
Inglis,  a  medical  missionary,  rode  over  the 
ground  where  formerly  stood  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Hospital.  As  he  surveyed  the  scene  of 
ruin  a  little  lad,  the  son  of  an  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Peking,  came  run¬ 
ning  to  him,  "W ith  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  told 
how  he  had  seen  the  “  Boxers  ”  kill  his  father, 
mother  and  little  sister,  while  he  himself  ran 
away  and  hid.  He  begged  Dr.  Inglis  to  care 
for  him. 

One  night  during  the  siege,  when  the  Chi¬ 
nese  had  set  fire  to  many  buildings  and  it 
seemed  as  though  all  the  missionaries  and 
native  Christians  would  be  destroyed,  the 
children  belonging  to  the  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  held  a  meeting  in  the 
chapel,  and  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames 
and  the  sharp  report  of  the  Chinese  guns, 
and  the  cries  of  men  and  women  running  to 
and  fro  were  rending  the  air,  these  little 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  singing  “There  will 
be  no  dark  valley  when  Jesus  comes.”  The 
simple  faith  of  these  little  Christians  is  in 
great  contrast  to  the  cruel  practices  of  Chi¬ 
nese  children.  The  “  Boxers  ”  taught  boys  of 
ten  years  of  age  to  kill  babies  whose  parents 
were  Christians.  A  British  soldier  found  a 
boy  of  ten  trying  to  kill  a  little  baby.  The 
baby  had  done  no  wrong  save  that  his  father 
and  mother  were  Christians.  A  young  girl 
was  caught  by  these  wicked  men  and  taken 
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to  a  room  and  shown  long  knives  and  told 
that  this  was  the  place  where  Christians  were 
slain,  and  then  they  sought  to  obtain  from  her 
the  names  of  Christians,  in  order  that  they 
might  destroy  them. 

It  was  not  only  in  Peking  but  in  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  around  that  the  Christians  were  perse¬ 
cuted.  They  had  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and 
to-day  thousands  of  them  are  homeless,  fath¬ 
erless,  motherless  and  friendless,  save  as  the 
missionary  helps  them  in  their  great  distress. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Peking  num¬ 
bered  three  hundred  members.  Not  more 
than  sixty  can  now  be  found.  The  native 
pastor  of  the  church  lost  his  wife  and  two 
children,  and  nearly  every  Christian  family 
in  and  around  Peking  mourns  the  loss  of 
some  one  of  its  members.  December  25th  will 
indeed  be  a  sad  Christmas  Day  for  them 

If  you  look  on  the  map  of  China  and  draw 
a  line  south  of  Peking,  you  will  see  a  great 
city  named  Paotingfu.  Many  years  ago  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  8.  A.  established  a  mission 
station  at  Paotingfu.  On  June  30  there  were 
five  missionaries  and  three  little  children  of 
missionaries  in  that  station.  The  “Boxers” 
broke  their  way  into  the  mission  house,  seized 
the  missionaries  and  the  children,  took  them 
down  by  the  side  of  a  river  and  cruelly  put 
them  to  death.  With  them  were  also  taken  a 
number  of  Chinese  Christians.  They  suffered 
the  same  fate. 
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When  Stephen  was  being  stoned  to  death 
you  remember  he  prayed,  “  Father,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge,”  and  when  our 
blessed  Lord  was  crucified  on  the  cross  He 
also  prayed  for  His  enemies — “  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  In 
like  manner  we  are  to  pray  for  these  poor, 
deluded,  pagan  Chinese  who  massacred  our 
own  missionaries  and  then  killed  so  many  of 
the  Chinese  Christians.  And  besides  praying 
for  them,  should  we  not  do  something  to  help 
the  Chinese  Christians  ?  They  are  disciples 
of  Jesus,  his  followers,  of  whom  He  said: 
“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me  ” 
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Extract  from  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.J. Lucas, 35. D. , 


Dated,  .llahabad,  India,  Dec.  12th, 1907 


"  I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  Allahabad  paper  of  December  7th 
giving  the  situation  as  to  famine.  You  will  see  that  it  is  more  favorable  than 
a  inonth  ago.  Only  small  relief  works  have  as  yet  been  opened  here  and  there, 
but  later  on  it  is  proposed  to  open  larger  relief  works.  People  are  not 
leaving  their  villages  and  wandering  about  begging  food  as  in  the  famine  of 
1397,  and  even  in  1900.  The  plague  during  the  last  five  years  has  so  thinned 


out  the  village  population  that  the  wages  of  coolies  and  common 


increased  one-third;  so  that  while  the  price  of  some  of  the  food  grains  has 
nearly  doubles,  yet  the  increase,  in  wages  enables  many  to  meet  the  situation. 
Two  or  three  days  ago  in  my  school  at  Kitra,  about  eighty  boys,  I  asked  this 
question;  ’If  God  told  you  that  Ho  would  give  you  just  one  thing,  what  would 
you  ask  Him  to  give  you?*  A  Hindu  boy  answered  at  once:  ’Rozina  ki  Roti’, 
which  is,  ’daily  bread,*  That  told  the  story  of  want  and  hunger  in  the  hone. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  the  answer  of  millions  in  India." 
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Nikko,  Japan,  April  2nd,  1907* 


Not  to  "be  printed 

Private  report  letter  of  John  R.  Mott 


' 1  accordance  with  my  promise  I  write  regarding  one  aspect  of 
my  visit  to  China  which  I  did  not  have  time  to  describe  in  my  last 
letter .  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  general  attitude  of  Chinese 

government  officials  has  not  been  favorable  to  Christianity.  In 
view  of  the  enor" ous  difficulties  which  they  are  in  a  position  to 
plae©  in  the  pathway  of  the  work  of  Christ  if  they  are'  actively  hostile 
and,  on  the  ether  hand,  in  view  of  the  great  help  they  can  render  to 
the  spread  of ^ Christ ianity  if  they  are  even  pasively  sympathetic,  and 
particula  ly  in  view  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Chinese  revo- 
1  Zionists  among  t/ie  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo  as  well  as  elsewhere 
to  use  the  Association  to  advance  their  purpose,  it  seemed  wise  for 
me  to  give  special  attention  to  cultivating  prominent  and  influential 
meml-e  i.  s  ox  .he-  government.  In  this  connection  I  had  some  interesting 
and,  I  trust,  helpful  experiences* 

While  in  Peking  our  Association  leader,  Mr.  C-ailey,  brought  it 
about  so  that  four  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Wai  Wu  Pu  or  the 
Imperial  foreign  Office,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  my  visit,  at  he 
home  of  is  T< xcells  ncy  Ma  Tong.  Among  ihose  present  were  Prince  Pu 
Lun,  two  Presidents  and  two  Vice-Presidents  of  the  "Board  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  President  ana  two  Vice -Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Educa~ 
tion,  the  President  of  the  Boar  of  War,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  the  Interior,  an:  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Imperial  Customs. 
Three  were  members  of  the  Grand  Council.  At  least  four  were  Hanlins; 
•hat  is,  men  holding  the  highest  possible  literary  degrees,  Brockman, 
Oailey  and  waiter  Lowri©  were  with  me.  We  were  told  that  this  was 
che  firs  f ime  that  private  citizens  of  any  country  have  been  received 
in  this  way.  During  the  dinner  I  was  asked  to  speak  and  gave  a 
short  address  on  the  important  relation  which  the  Association  sustains 
to  the  best  life  of  the  nations  both  in  the  Occident  and  Orient, 
emphasizing  especially  its  v/ork  among  the  educated  classes.  It  was 
a  rare  opportunity  to  meet  in  a  personal  way  the  most  powerful  group 
cf  men  in  the  Empire  and  I  sought  to  imp  eve  it  by  doing  all  I  could 
to  make  clear  our  attitude  and  methods.  This  will  doubtless  be  of 
special  help  to  the  Association  which  is  soon  to  be  organized  in  Peking 
under  Gailey*s  leadership  and  backed  by  Princeton  men. 

In  Tientsin,  the  most  progressive  city  of  China,  Gailey  had 
also  ar&anp*®d  'or  a  tiffin  to  be  given  in  connection  with  oufc  visit 
attended  by  most  of  the  leading  officials.  This  afforded  me  a  * 
further  opportunity  t,o  -^ke  known  in  a  public  way  as  well  as  in  con¬ 
versation  the  principle  ..f  our  movement.  Most  of  these  men  have 
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already  beenKf avcrably  impressed  by  the  actual  work  done  in  Tientsin 
that  they  have  become  supporters  of  the  v.-ork.  The  same  ie  WW  true 
of  Yuan  Shi  Kai ,  possibly  the  most  influential  Viceroy  of  China. 

An  even  more  important  opportunity  came  to  me  in  Tientsin. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Chihli  which  has  the 
most  a*  vanned  educational  policy  of  any  of  the  provinces,  invited  me 
to  *ive  a  lecture  under  their  auspices.  They  took  entire  cnarge  oj. 
all  the  arrangements.  The  lecture  was  P'iven  in  one  of  the  large 

■ent  buildings.  They  had  present  over  three  red  p  rent 

men  including  nearly  all  of  the  head  officials  of  the  Educatio  al  e~ 
partment,  the  Superintendents  and  Directors  of  Education  an  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  government  colleges  an!  schools.  In 
addition  they  admitted  some  1700  of  the  more  mature  students  from  the 
various  government  colleges.  The  President  of  the  Imperial  : '•■/ 

presided.  I  spoke  for  over  an  hour  on  "The  Aims  of  Education.” 
devoted  over  one-half  of  ^y  address  to  the  ethi1  al  side  o l  edueftu ion 
and  gave  special  attention  to  sho  ing  the  vital  service  which  the 
Association  renders  to  the  cause  of  education  by  promoting  the  moral 
and  religious  development  of  the  students.  At  the  close  of  the  address 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  Ilnive  slty  not  only  endorsed  the  posi¬ 
tions  I  had  laid  down,  but  urged  upon  the  teachers  and  students  per¬ 
sonally  the  claims  of  what  I  had  said.  After  the  audience  was  dis¬ 
missed  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  Province  an  the  President 
of  the  Imperial  University  had  me  spend  two  hours  with  them  iscuss- 
ing  educational  problems.  One  o.:  the  ”ain  subjects  of  conversation 
was  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  Christian  colleges  in  China* 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  opportun  ties  which  ever 
ame  to  me,  especially  as  his  particular  province  is  setting  the 
pace  for  the  whole  Empire  in  educational  matters. 

At  banking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  the  'ieeroy,  .  ■ 

Pang  ho  is  one  Of  the  three  most  influential  Viceroys  of  China,  kindly 
arranged  for  us  to  call  upon  him.  He  was  Governor  of  Shensi  at  the 
time  of  the  "Boxer  War  and,  contrary  to  the  Imperial  orders,  protected 
the  lives  of  the  missionaries.  He  ’.ms  a  member  of  the  Impe  ial  ’o.m- 
raiesion  .hich  visited  America  last  year.  He  is  at  the  head  of  three 
provinces  and  has  power  of  1  fe  and  death  over  more  people  than  are 
ruled  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Prockraan,  Lyon  and 
Pettus  went  with  e.  The  Viceroy  had  present  the  forty  leading  offi¬ 
cials  of  his  Vice  oyalty  to  meet  us.  I  spent  an  hour  alone  with  him 
in  conversation  on  vairious  topics  related  to  education,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Christ  inn  missions.  He  also  had  his  ©mm:  ssioner  ol  Muta¬ 
tion  Join  us  to  discuss  certain  subjects.  I  invited  the  Viceroy  to 
send  a  re i  resentative  to  the  national  Convention  of  Ycr  ng  en*s  Christ¬ 
ian ^Associations  of  China,  Korea  and  Hongkong  to  be  held  a  few  days 
later  in  changlu  i .  He  cordially  accepted  the  invitation,  expressing 
regret  that  he  could  not  come  himself.  He  sent  a  very  fine  man  as  hi b 
personal  representative  ’ho  attended  every  session  throughout  the  four 
days  and  who  spoke  helpfully  on  tvo  occasions.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  Christian  gathering  in  China  has  received  such  distinguished 
recognition  and  is  highly  significant. 

In  Shanghi  a  tinner  was  given,  attended  by  a  large  company  of 
Chinese  r-en  '  ho  are  foremost  in  the  commercial  and  social  lifb  of  this 
gateway  city  which  is  in  very  truth  the  *  ew  York  and  Can  Prancisco 
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combined  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  wealthiest  men  of  the  city  were 
present  and  evinced  deep  interest  in  my  address  on  "Why  ,f'e  Believe  in 
the  Young  Hen's  Christian  Association."  A  good  proof  of  this  is  that 
during  the  next  day  or  two,  two  or  three  of  their  number  gladly  as¬ 
sumed  responsibili ty  for  providing  the  *30,000  Mexican  additional 
needed  for  the  enlarged  Association  lot  and  equipment. 

These  experiences  in  themselves  illustrate  the  vast  change 
which  has  come  over  China  since  y  last  visit  five  years  ago.  Tn  fact 
I  fc  nd  a  new  China.  /The  proudest  and  most  seciuded  nation  under 
heaven  has  befeun  to  geT o  school  to  the  rest  of  the  world  on  a  scale 
which  1ms  never  characterised  any  other  nation.  The  revolution  cf 
her  ancient  educational  system  has  be  n  nothing  less  than  marvelous. 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  is  gathering  momentum  on  every  hand.  The 
influential  classes  are  open  to  truth  f  all  kinds  as  never  before. 

In  my  judgment  we  shall  see  reproduced  in  China  during  the  next  ten 
years  or.  a  collossal  scale  what  has  actually  taken  plane  in  Japan  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  Never  in  the  history  cf  the  human  race  has 
here  been  such  a  spectacle  of  such  vast  numbers  of  people  binging 
about  so  radical  changes.  Talk  about  crises  is  certainly  overdone, 
but  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  present  is  the  time  of  times 
in  the  life  of  this  Empire,  he the r  one  has  in  mind  education,  politics 
or  religion.  It  is  of  first  importance  that  Christianity  assume  and 
continue  the  leadership  of  educational  work  and  of  efforts  to  impress 
the  influential  classes.  What  is  done  in  the  next  five  years  ill  be 
vastly  ho  re  important  than  what  is  done  in  the  subsequent  fifteen 
yearejfj  The  Association  because  of  its  platform  and  methods  is  in  a 
position  ‘©  ro  more  than  any  other  agency  to  influence  the  three  most 
important  classes;  namely,  the  government  officials,  the  government 
students,  and  the  men  of  money  power. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
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PRAYER. 


The  weary  ones  had  rest,  the  sad  had  joy 
That  day ;  I  wondered  "how"  J 
A  plougnman,  singing  at  his  work,  had  prayed , 
"Lord,  help  them  now.'" 


Away  in  foreign  lands  they  wondered  "how" l 
Their  single  word  had  power! 

At  home  the  Cirri stians,  two  or  three,  had  met 
To  pray  an  hour ! 


Yes,  v;e  are  always  wondering,  wondering  "how 
Because  we  do  not  see 
Some  one,  unknown  perhaps,  and  far  away. 

On  bended  knee l 


— Exchange . 


1 


:  ,v.  r  i gill 


,  Reading  from  pally  Light 

2.  Brief  meditation  on  sarae 

3 .  Prayer 

(ft)  thanksgiving  for  the  mercies  of  the  night  and.  the  morniig 

(b)  confession  of  dereliction  from  duty  and  sense  of  sin 

(c)  Profession  of  allegiance  and  love  .o  God  in  Christ 

(d)  SitpnXication 

For  clear  views  of  the  Bivins  /Presence 

For  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  Divine  ill  and  for  satire 
surrender  ho  that  'ill 

For  -id  ho  distinguish  the  rightful  ord-  r  of  duties  during  the  day 
For  industry  and  -norgy  to  carry  out  any  appointed  duties  and 
for  a  vivid  sense  of  the  co-operation  between  the  Lord 
Jesus  hrist  and  myself  in  very  phase  of  Christian  life 
and  service. 

For  recolloctodnesB  through  ;,he  day 

For  patience  and  gentleness  with  proper  firmness  in  my  inter¬ 
course  with  the  natives,  for  abounding  charity. 

For  door,  straight  conceptions  of  mission  policy  an-'  for  wisdom 
and  charity  in  advocating  them  among  lay  brethren 
For  alertness  to  opportunities  for  soul  winning  and  Christian 
effort  for  individuals 

For  watchfulness  and  a  rm  lute  will  against  besetting  sins 
with  constant  dependence  on  the  oly  ipirit* s  aid. 
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t'ne  impression  which  Livingstone  made  upon  him.  "For  four  months  and  four  days,"  wrote 
Stanley,  "I  lived  with  him  in  the  same  house  or  in  the  same  boat  or  in  the  same  tent  and 
I  never  found  a  fault  in  him."  And  this  association  brought  him  into  a  loving  observation 


and  desire  of  service  for  Livingstone  and  then  without  his  realising  it  into  a  truly 
sacred  sense  of  duty  to  fulfill  Livingstone’s  work.  In  a  small  pocket-book  which 
of  his  Lady  Stanley  found  a  draft  of  a  letter  written  to  Livingstone  on  .larch  15th,  1875. 
It  is  in  pencil  and  is  evidently  the  r ought  draft  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
new  friend  whom  he  had  found  and  whose  character  and  aims  hod  changed  all  the  world 


* o  him.  The  date  is  the  day  after  they  had  parted: 

My  dear  Doctor, 

I  have  parted  from  you  too  soon,  I  feel  it  deeply;  I  am  entirely  conscious 
of  it  from  being  so  depressed.  *  *  *  In  writing  to  you,  I  am  noo  writing  to  an  idea  now, 
but  to  an  embodiment  of  warm,  good  fellowship,  of  everything  that  is  noble  and  right, 
of  sound  common-sense,  of  everything  practical  and  right-minded. 

I  have  talked  with  you;  your  presence  is  almost  palpable,  though  you 
are  absent .  *  *  * 

It  seems  as  if  I  had  left  a  community  of  friends  and  relations.  The 
utter  loneliness  of  myself,  the  void  that  has  been  created,  the  pang  at  parting,  the 
bleak  aspect  of  the  future.  Is  the  same  as  I  have  felt  before,  when  parting  from 
dear  friends. 

7,hy  should  people  be  subjected  to  these  partings,  with  the  several  sorrows 
and  pangs  that  surely  follow  them?-  It  is  a  consolation  however,  after  tearing  myself 
away",  that  I  am  about  to  do  you  a  service,  for  then  I  have  not  quite  parted  from  you, 
you  and  I  are  not  quite  separate.  Though  I  am  not  present  to  you  bodily,  you  must 
think  of  me  daily,  until  your  caravan  arrives.  Though  you  are  not  before  me  visibly,  I 
shall  think  of  you  constantly,  until  your  least  wish  has  been  attended  to.  In  this  way 
the  chain  of  remembrance  will  not  be  severed. 

"Hot  yet,”  I  say  to  myself,  "arc  we  apart,"  and  this  to  me,  dear  Doctor,  is 
consoling,  believe' me.  Had  I  a  series  of  services  to  perform  for  you,  why  then!  we 

should  never  have  to  part .  ,  , , 

D>  not  fear  then,  I  beg,  to  ask,  nay  to  command,  whatever  lies  m  my 

power.  And  do  not ,  I  beg  of  you,  attribute  these  professions  to  interested  motives, 
but  accept  them,  or  believe  them,  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made,  m  ..na,  true 
David  Livingstone  spirit,  I  have  happily  become  acquainted  with’. 

In  forwarding  the  letter  Lady  Stanley  writes: 

This  letter  is  so  young  —  so  full  of  true  emotion.  It  shows  Stanley 
as  the  Autobiography  reveals  him,  deeply  affectionate,  and  lonely.  I  think  that  idea  oi 
Service  uniting  him  to  Livingstone  beautiful. 

So  everyone  will  think  and  so  history  judges  as  it  binds  inseparably  into  one  the  work 

of  exploration  and  human  service  which  the  two  men  did. 

Stanley’s  work  embraced  three  great  exploratory  journeys  of  which 

it  can  be  trulv  said  that  they  were  fully  worthy  of  being  grouped  with  the  three  great 


I  fear  no  foe  with  Thee  at  hand  to  "bless: 

Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where  is  death’s  sting?  where,  grave,  thy 
vict ory? 

I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me. 
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'j^rvA  ^4,.  C,«t<„ 

^  <^~^L^,  '  •  Vivt  c^  •j-ol^j'  (**-um£^'  4*~t. 
VU-  <«h/t(U/  <*^j(t^  cc.  '&.  ~^/  <2^-  ■ 


C 


_  _ 

ft**.  U  <n~  <^  ^  ^  ^^<-<-**^A.  <rL^M  i-  (^vL  t'-i-L** 

£<*jj  /kvid  li  h<L^  ^‘-(A-y^  tiJ-n^i LA.r  ds~<kXL  “U  ^t  'x<  a  ^  ^  ®«aa/-o-a  Vy*tj>[f-  ■  . 

It-yf  rS'fS  &*/  ^»v,  ^>w>  <vf  l^yw-  ^*.1  kt^-<J'^u,  *  ^  *fir^cJ .  ^  (y-*yi- 

«,  tui.  lAvu .  iL  ^4v  ^  <?  ^  ^*/  w,  >tv.  (L^ 

■4caav<  '  ^*v,  vf  Ia^T  <<*  <*r^<r-o  Qaa^,  ^vu*>_  ^*1,  6vl  t*ry-A*^+/  (  (<-ca  Ova 


c 


£ 


Ia^v.  ^  ^  Q*  yY*.  •'<£‘^-*-<*0  <^'*Cc^^-  ^ 

Y*  0W><|  ^  ^W<1^  /a*^  V  'K^’  fa  Q^v, 

7?.  sJ>  fa^K  .  f<i*J^  v'<^*-*  ^-<$  ^caT  <faexjua^  >k-0«t 

3  u  a  ~*t<c<^£>  ^  ^  ^  r^A  ^tc  ,  ~  U*  rff,  {y^Aa-^j^  ^ 

ffv  £#TtC  Cw.  sx*fa^K  ^  ^  ^  1wv^'W-  ^  fa^'J  *<a 

d  j&fct'  <*-T'-*c-  ^  *T>j>  ^  ^  ^*v  j^^yjiA  Ai ly^J-^ .  %J 

tv  5v  £k~U*J-  Xv^A.  ^  ^  "5  Crw  «.  'fo  Gt-'-'p**  cti-tjuu,  -  ,1^  Hv  ?K»  (l^a^j- 

<rwvi^  ^  tv  Vftjj  Ztc^  V-I  Tv*»_o-  ^  ^r  ^  ^  y^vj  *  iL  I'XsJ 

^4>'  (iti+a^  *i  Vvc^.  *•»  1W»<*c,  «<^,  ,  AU  ^  J  .  . 

<t»  'W  VvJ  Ao.  C  ^  **N 4  ^  f*’**xiy* j  yf**yu^  ^  4 

^lAvi*.  <«^«U  V(t^  «vC>^  'fv  ^r'lT<.  ^  aj  jts-ryj-i,  tut  4  <^tll'^  cv-^,';tt 

’U^*A_«^.  ^  ^  <^-<no» . 

<4v  t^o-yo  ^<y  (fK  U*.  tu  JLi  U  Jo  bcC-  I*  OU,  ^  h''  f~*-;i  ^U,:/  *t  J 

<^<vn4  ^  W  ^r«.  C*^t«.  <U,  ^  ^*-«' 

/■  (tA.  j[Ur-  3  *UsJ  ^.-^y^ry  *&  /*~K**y  h  Ik  teot^jtV  . 

tv^-^o-oyO  fyn»yw  CLA  t  'tVs  <1aaa  «  /wv^'oCvt^  ^ -^  .*— 

5  ^4  OJUyJy^j  t(.  AaV«Ua>  „  1.  4,  r.  dt^  ^'avod  *  e/^ 

AJ  ^*-1^,  ^  -t,^- 

/(.  4t  /^<v;  4L:  ct^  fyj^JxJT  (y^ux^  <«aa4  A  ^  5 

■^o  (^t-  <ti^y  <-*-<^^  ■^7  ^  ^fr  t 

S  (^  u,  <iA*l  1  '^vjs  ^  *vk,  *«o  /^v  «*•  ■tw‘" 

^tTf,  «X«,  du-—  .  ^>  *fayaA^\  ■ 


^Ui)  *^(/)  ^  ^  ^/°  ^  ^'yt^UAAc)  ^«Xju-v«Ca^ 

it  <^Ua,  c^  ^  °  A^-^. 

<^tAi  <*>  a  »*  ^  ^v/i  ^  ^  fa-*y~^. 

**-  -<«-6p<^JP  0t>  *'Hs  ^Y(*  /K4*-/  <fa^foJ\(UA 

A  (vAtc.  A^L^J  £<x  ^m'^i/  <Aa-A^k  *  <A< 

^C  ^<Us  j/^y^/  f*#  «oy  ^tu^ov*  (Aam-J^  *sjl+4.  U.\  t c  kicUa^ 

^*~C*~cfjA  fa^yj^r  •  Y  ^  ^  ^  ^<af . 

4t  WUv  W^-ui  AaJ-  <J  ^A^ccU^  fa<?LfryJ?  fa~+pu+  f/fa_ 

%4p  Ls  d*S  *  faUuLOux^  Wa  ^yfa+yu^. 


(t.  w  u  rV^ 

1j^  /kitj  1  ,  <^r  -y  **^4******  ^  ^ 

r.  u  •v.Ww^/k,  ^  /S  v  u  *»  h?y^  ~r-^rT~^T.' 

v,  vt«v.  u  l*-*  s  (,‘(-’-  •'•■'»  <’wv  h  ^  °)  ‘  '  "v  y 

^wt~.  A«j&.  »«V«uj  <i«t  S  ^*-  «k->  '**'-<XtSoo  /Ki^U  11  * 

(L  fiu^u-^L.  A>  ^  by4-  'w  «  /v^-  ^  V“  ^ 

A,  ^  c^t  Uuo,  <A;  V  -  *  **•  ><u*-  *•  ^  ^  ^  *“'  ‘W  '  "V* 

1  w  V  w .  *.  AJ«^  W  *ft'^“- 
7L  ^  fc**‘  VJv,'  ^  ,  ,  r  - 

f^i  <~w*  -  w  s  ^  yy  ^y  ■ 

\  ^  <w<c  a,  f-  cfu'V  V^r  ^Ts  ,  4<J;  ^  w  r-^H 

tu.  4  <w  *.  *  s  Cw^  '•p'  ’S  V/  V7'  .,/  w  7 , 

^  V>  s  owj*  i  ^<7^/.-.  yW>  4  *V  ^ 

«**y  6\m»  .  *  „  '  - 

2.  V  V>“-  /i^f-  *7  <*  ^  jLj-3^*^. 

.  <J~Ku~  "2  Km  y  <f  ^  *«  *fc^cc,  V~S  f<J-  K  S  ^ 

G^c  <W  *  ^  ^  AW*  ^  **  ^  ,K^ 

^Vw  A  ”•■  Xi(-  0U«^  *-&’<•  ^  "'■  «•>  ^  «*  V 

4  5  ^  ^  V  •  -  '(fV,  «;  /V,  " 

x-  w  <  *k  ^  ^ 

«L,  ^  1-  ^  °°^'  9C^.  ^  ^  <I^.' 

CA«^^  -A-  C<—  ^  ‘4  w..  ^  ^  ^  ^.. 

wt.  w  '^w.  ff  w  fy, 

%.'  .  /-«,  y*L  ^  x  ^W  4  V 

-7.^  CK^  j  cv  4  QJ.  i.‘  <W.  ^«^..  r-'  ^  -W/^  ^  r 

C^J^J..  <U~I  *u  ^  ^  1£-  4<^  ■U-^O 

<W  'k^CV  ^  c*  <?  yk^lU)  #p 

^‘ic.iACc  "7W7,  r^JfOj-  <0  <**J  ^  CcoJ.’Vv  4  W/v  tV'y  “~J 

ff  ^uHv1  <W  VS'  •  ^  ^  ^  vyun/‘  '  >^rC‘^  ay 

^  -7  (V^  ^  ^  f'*^'-'"')  ^h  ^flJ''“r^ 

'^'  ^  ^  it?’  "vt- V7fe 

^Khu!  v  / 

<w,  ^  ^  «*<,  ^  s  So  2  *  > 

*.  s^«  «j  ^  v 

Vs/  *  s  Vv  f'r-^  X*-S  ^^7  7,  r 

Iv  s  S-s  „  «  ^ ...  w  7^;  -  >7  •*'•>- 

V  a,  «  <v  <  <  v^-  *  V 

a,  v  cw  r^j  *h«?  rtj  A'^y 

<W<«X  <l<. 


ty^j  ^  ^  jy  «^V-  5  /<t*^A  . 

i  i  v  v^x  ^  ^  &'  r‘  -v 

<V  W  <o^.'  »  A/.  >6/  *’'^H* 

Ktm/^-a.  xv^t  ^Co^W*—  ■ 

(V^  s  ^  <-  ^  ^  7y  ^  ^  ^r  ^ 

K  W  -yh^icM,  s  /V^  cV-.(-  ,  3.  ^  4:  h+J.Ly 

e^j\  wS  vvs  w<v.  ^V  'w-'^ 

(UUM..7  /5c,  CC5  2  *#7 


tl  JUa  ^  4'*'**,^  oXa^v  <o  fy,  V^« 

^"y/^A^,  ^«j i  ^A’f'*'~  1»<oC4_<v,  »  CC  .  t*-(x{^  ^Aa  <IC  ^»*-j  ^ C.  Q».  '^*  o/jo^ 

\  Wj^,  ^-J  ^  1^  V^y*  • 

C^y  .  ^(rl~^~  A.  (hj^i 

<Lj  KK^  .  4^  ,  *~V-.  ttj  3y<>  4-  *«,  .  /.  577  ^ 

*  ^  f***'  ^  MIL.  *T  4  “  /•  *^?/ 

^  f* cAa  I**-+^'<4jlk  ^  <Xnju  t^A 

(tl  \  (<kjl.&u a  <*/4^  <*  qj  (r^s^AA  .  c d 

hl<AO  ^  ^  <^tc*_  4  ^  ^^0-6  ^  ^Cc.k-/  '1<A~0{  ^ 

f^^Ux  ^*<*  ( < t<^  ^*^*-5  A^  &C'-nJ'  X  r  (-%/  ^(Xj,  ^*Aj u  d~  **-&  •  4 

1^*+'<<Ux~  UiUA^  4  ^S*  ^l^Cr  lu,  <<14  ^y^A.  4  'fryhrlil- 

^  4  r<^v  W^Cc.  ^  ^  ^/  a'  ^ 

Ox.  "  (f  Hey 
f%>  ^  (uO^ 

f 'l*yu  K-^Xy  V<4^  />  4  /i, 

^<rtc,  fti^  MthUaJ oS(\ 

y  L^a,  k+^%^  W) .  <,K  \  '1<^j^  y^4y,  <7 

^  ^  Ctf+Vtj^  4^>.  J-  u  Q^u^y^j>  Ort^T  ^4,  /Uy^ 

V‘  V  ^  4,v^  Vc^.  <.  ^>(^M  v .  ^  cuJy^,  A,/; 

Y^  V^  ^-9,  ^  ^  /°^7  ^  ^  ^  Olr^ 

V  a _»  <tu  <4j  J^k^-xaA\s^c,  <y  vxk*  (ns-Jy  '’  ( (r  ^r) 

*^'  X'/w'Xti*.  (*u^  (Maa1^  ^  <?<,  4 

<M.<r  .t^.  '  ^  ^^^-4.  u  4.a<.^  <7^<r( 

*5  ^  W»  c  Ji^^  _  ^u>c^y-<-o  ^  "fK-Ju-A-t  4/<j^- 
^  '<AAt  ‘jtu,  U'<A^tl  l^AA  ”4c<,  7- 

.  4i^r  4.of^,  Co  ('fu^^aj  W.  ••w.v/^r 

(u^  ^  ^  r^j  v  i^v,  /Lv. ;  t,- 

^V-  ®  y  rU  <.'  o  C^  /-<«,_  ^  ^r  ^  . 

/.  z7y.  ^  C  ‘C-^At,^  *v  . 

^4  4j  ^4<v/»  Qi,  ^  ^Aa  d^-ycj-  *Ca7  f*^  <tA^.f,  ^Xp/';V(t<~io  «otAy«/ 

Vuy'f,Mi^a^<-  <^  <4^,  CW__^^L  %A-xy. 

*■  ^-v'fo  ^  °f-fi-*n~^i)  r^-o^H.  y?  <^su)  4>  ^  ^««-f-  ?/  4  <^. 

<%s  ^  (ci .  5.  Ctf  xy, 

<Cu  <?ti)  Ca  (/  Urr^  *~  '<^t~  flts_cr  (  »  ^<^~.J..  d  ^ 

4  Vwo-4»  4  h>>ij  it- j,  ^>-4^ 

4  ‘ito^t  ^  ^yju,  ^r&&i  &v.  **  ?7 

<<  W|.  .  i  '^.  j,  V««v^  ^  W  1«4'<^/". 

?ctt»-«^  °'*-J  V  4  It^j.  /kA-y^  u  ^'t,^  ' 

<'IU°-  •  , 

'U  y^>  Va  "fi'fA-i.  <*  '’f**  f^-4'j  y  &’  tl.  WJd  .  ^  o,  ^ 

^-J  -  ■■y^v,  /koy^  <Ut„  1u«:,  <i'io<,  ,  4k»*^  ,  Uk  Qo-l/<l^y  7^4  ^ 

kvT'(£klvA  9  <^*—  <'A*-l  *^<W.  ‘ 

t^/lio  <y.  ~(7'  Ia  ^ 7~'  <<a  ’^'l  IV^X^(>AA  -.  ^  [//^^  Tk  /|AO-«a4o»"  ^wA  cA 

^kwA  ^  (^o 

1^^v'^t*j/^  4)^  (,  <^V  ^  ‘  friyj-  CkLA.  /J^  '  ( ^  /V£  ^ 


•Ux  «*A 


Cl) 


**4**J**^  fa  Ll\  fa>y^J  ,  «»  «V-  l*- Out  ^»C 

<*o/-a^ .  f*  <*-4ou.  ^  a^,  «*<wv,  <<*.  ytlfa  fas  «* 

^  4i»  ^-u,  fa^foJ~  (y  t<^\  ^  ^  f!oo  ^ 

V  7»  fay<L of  (fa*.  1v^</<<j  4  <**_&€.  (j4c.Jz.fa)  i 

w  <*1^4  *  <£ 

Wu4  rJ>  r/5 

(^M/ 

<fa  Cu^  d^j  a^v  2jJ  0  '^^t^M^A/  *  fico*  . 

fa  Lu  (A  ^A,  ✓  i/^yx^ 

r^  W  ^  c^u  ^  *  (f^c<A>.  q^v  ^  ^  ^  x&^^y  ^ 

4  XU  4/  A u,  *  ^yv.-J  C.  ^J<*z**  rf  4...I  rrt.J 

<*<,  44  W"  A>  <»»^A«.  C  *J/-«»« 

>*  'cT*fa*ic  -  ^***fa  J  5<yjU  - 

\-  ^54-^.  X\  fa^L*.  ^/*tu  <V^>  1c*^-cJ  4l*~jfa  fay^zf*, 

%-J  nTTt4  *<»J  'fo  4  <u» ,  ^  44.  ^V  ijyf,  fay*.  r  ^Ju^) 

^  fa  ;  ^  (fa*r)  faif,  ctJ.  ^  ^*4  <y&  &  <J*V 

fa^-t^r  d**Ut  ^  «*  CUsx  *  lotf  ^  ^Uo  4  f0  'Tuc^V  • 

4)  ^K\si  4  (•£*  r(.A  Jic.,. 

%.  4a4^<9  4/ ,  ^*4p  ^4***X  fir  ^*-8 . 

^4  t**Xjfa  Ifayji  ft«^j  Wv  ^  ^  A/Y*1  0  if^ZA-^zZ,  ^  4(  . 

^  ycJU^J-  /4^'  a.  1  V.  "  T/.  ac-> 

^A4y^s  *~*  *^A  <i.  (jfafa  Jz/i^-Cc  cr  .  ^fajj  G*)-**-J>  ^  T^,  ^‘^'(AjLz^r 

(.  ^  ‘Kjo  -Wc^  ~*f\.  (j^* t-*o*r  (^-^Ah^ 

fl'lY-*y  1*~ty  A.  (fa**}  '^w.  ^czAt^y,  ^  ^»,  4ju^  tw  U 

<£l^  X-<x<  ^  ^  £**('-4  **  ^1\//f***  c»'  J  ^  ^  *^cA.fyU^ 

<*/Ud  j^OXS  ^  ^  4s  ^XP  *U  lh*-+y^Jfa.  r’  ^J1. 

^  ^  r'Afz  _ 

1.  ^  <W,  j^uXj  fc  c 

Xu.'  €  CUaJ  V^  J.  Xu^/  Vf  V,  ^•'/,,46 

-f^  •».  5  44.  ;.  <1,  4c^  ifi,  A<wW/  a  yvuj^«)  •  /u*>«- 

/i*^A*yZ  ^  (Kt-  ^.)r.  4  ( *■■  *  y^tyr'  ^  Yz^  *^''-*~\  .  ^  ^  <^v>  i> 

'V.  -4ylo  <4a£)  -^.6  ^  /XL^  /  v4sj-  ^  <^4>  f/^7-  ^ 

'^ryGo  l\{CrJ~  ^  p.  ii-Ju^,  7^  V^u.!.,,  U'(i*/'  fjC  (fyj. 


<<*.  /l{^x-J'  ^*X<5  <Qf  (s^Jr+S^  , 

6v^  *%.  fa fafaa  “,  ^  }  fa~\y,. 


Ml  f  <y  I 


Cvt  L 


^  l(ko  ,  -  OaavoldJ  <«Wt, 

Tl^  Oj^ll^^x  fov  »•  A.  c«-^C  ^ <^< 

&  (ko^  {^**  %  ^  , 

C<aJi_  -<c^  K«^)jes  O^.  ^(*^0  -  /XLu~tt^{'lM  f^jpr  • 

fK  Q  /j^u  A*«  - 

a  ccu^  <^  jWifv.cfc,  ^VJ-  f1**17  '^<'rHfLC  , /W‘J?, 

A/hAHaIo- ^  CtM  (Lu, 

td-JU,  ^K^~\  <*^J  ICc^CCjt  <~aa  CtY  ^®-C<0  ^I^jUxCju_qi5  . 

^K  C~iM.4  d~Oxrcb~-&-L*J  ~J—  Cvw'  -U,  ft  Y°C  a 

Cxvjv*  /lAu^x^i^  ^o  0+  toJ  *)  **~yr».  '^0  *f  ^  Jo 
lk,  0  ^tU^,  °^J-<  a1_ulT  ,  ^o  °K>  ^fcir  tWjj  (cxj-  'ZOcj_ticnvX  <4\  ^ 
(/JU,  "><vr  a-c  <VC.'ctvCjji  ^r  6-c  ^  ,  <-<  ir(uuv. 

m  .  .  .  .  J  .  /<V  f  .'~i-«  fl  /" tJi,  «  f  t__  .  1  ,  .  rV  .  #t 


Ci\£  O^AJL,  ^.V^'tV^KX.lLOL'^.  *^0-C*VC»_P^  <^^tL  ^fc^C<V-P  Vf'  , 

^U»  tlx,  {f\j&*-<^  l 


1  <Xc  u,  -<L  C^>-  ®  ct,  <W  (xKO-o^o  ^  SoJ  . 

©A*  fU  *-t  ,«  Vf  . 

Jftl  c4.  ^  ,<Ai  Sa.4-ciJ  V<^  . '.  %  ^CvJ  ' 

vC<  ^Wo  f^UA  /'1Wd  c-w-Bo^  |j  7c«*.  Cc3  iNvrt. 

ri*~cn~SL<Lfr-<n~  'y.cTr~e^-~j  . 

Jo  If*.  (v^  <M  «  ^  ‘Av£^  ck^(it,0Q  .  £»,, 

\i3-ft,  ^  <^*^,6^,  cv.  k.M  ^0 

A)  P~*4^- u  i®-?-  - 

au’^osuo^.  'A.?,  ><<*/. ',  <**’",*:  ‘-,'7-;*c'''".7,‘/. 

flLo fJaC  -  <LA/V-i-;X((<j;  Xtv/2.3 

1 -  ^(k  t  ^  O^/  r^-Cw*  0^  ^ 

CUs  ^kkak^  /k^dU^cp  tc-d  (r 4  ^Vuy 

^  H,  ‘tlo  <JLn>^i  1*-«J-  ^kv,,,  ^Oy  o_,M 

Oj^  <t|a-  A^-i-<2-O.Crw OL^  c<Jd:'.  /o  ^v  «<, 

iL<Xc  Ctx^^  -  dt^J  Vj  W  foi 

Wfcs^  lkt~d  c  IQ  J\*-olX  OWjf_^y 

^o.XetoLO^  ^  M,'i  ^i  ,l/'J  /^7<ft,  "f  y 

^-|Kc  i'Vuny  ,  4^  ^iy,j  C|K^,  ^Vl«,  (f  ®jA„a^  f/l(^  (/ft  11  J 

$rtcc  :&>,  ^,3  M 

•4)  llJVoJuliL^  ^  ^  C ,  -ZT  3^' 

^  ^Ctckciuo  kA.  (  '  1 1  ’  k  11  |V  (  ta  a  ^fl-,  — 

Aa^a^rru^  fM^uicU  I  cX»J,n 

l\lf  f<o ;*.<!'  'S'- l-t  ; 

£te*t>A^,  ClA_o^^  |'Vw^-t-0.  Ha_o - ^ 

74  'S  AJ'  O^yiAJsJ?  /T-Cv-si^c  <x#i>  /loJ-CA  -  ^X>aj 

Tile  t^0_g>J)  ^  o-to~-e>J-i— tfiA  /^/VJD k>5  cXjlJ  If-w  S-Q&  to.  tAu\. 

Jkait  xi,  b*v.'Cix,(o  -dT/y 


<n*-o^p 

A  .<***  ff  /W<>  jnr^= 

o'l^u^,L)  *j  'Wa-tla^  h<J,  A'  'A,  ,^- 

frrv  <k  q  tn^zhJm^  <t  ,  c«-y(M  <a  ^ 

0^  ,(H^  (VuuImJ^  ^v-V^-c^o.-  ^a^<v«. 

Ajul,  *k>  dx-*^*-*-2_c>  «-vw^  ^  f'- <■-'■-«<. ,/’, 
fht  </{<  cO-*-  <  °H  <W(J  <V  Vf*  krTrv^fi-i). 

t/{L*-<  d>~c3~Jkj ^+utk«.  ^Sj-AVy  „ 

|tHlo-  v/l  33,^1  (  !/((,_  ,Z-~;  X",  u&  ,  All.3Z- 


j\Ly_  CoJ>-\5  /7aaj^_<.'- 

4>  ^  'B  °2>JS  ^ 

'J/yWv  OrCyu^'  fr—  <°'V^ 


3k>  ^ 


jfrrl^XiJi,  ^“S(^  U(  fa  *k  <^''  ^  7Cu<. 

,  n  ,<MwJ  f  * »/ll  ZJ  2-5  X'^  3'. 

0f<^  ^IUo^L^cTVoOj^  '<AO-cv1_a_i*-4L  -A 
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“  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth 
loveth  me,  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of 
will  love  him.” 


them,  he  it  is  that 
my  Father,  and  I 


are  \\>c  TRcat>\>  to  ©bog 

tbe  Ikino’s  dominant*  ? 


“  And  as  they  went  to  tell  His  disciples,  behold,  Jesus  met  them, 
saving  All  hail  And  they  came  and  held  Hun  by  the  feet  and 
worshipped  Him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid  :  go 
tell  myP  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see 
me  *  *  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into 

a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them  And  when  they  saw 
Him  they  worshipped  Him,  but  some  doubted.  And  Jesus  came  and 
spake  unto  them,  saying,  all  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  0!° the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo, 

I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

G be  IReeC*. 

A  thousand  millions  of  sinning  and  suffering  men  and 
women,  each  of  them  closely  related  to  us,  are  calling  to  us. 
These  millions,  where  are  they  going  ?  Why  did  Paul  constantly 
preach  to  them  in  his  day  that  they  must  be  saved ?  _  More 
than  250,000  000  of  these  people  are  in  India— one-sixth  of 
the  population  of  the  world.  They  need  to  be  saved  not  from 
a  future  but  from  a  present  death.  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  the 
Northwestern  Dependencies  and  Thibet  form  an  area  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Europe.  “  These  extensive  regions  contain 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures,  but  except  the  four 
missionaries  in  New  Chwang  they  have  no  missionary. 
There  are  more  souls  in  China  than  letters  in  110  Bibles. 
"Shall  not,”  asked  Hudson  Taylor,  after  twenty  years  in 
China,  ‘‘the  low  wail  of  helpless,  hopeless  misery  arising  from 
one-half  of  the  heathen  world,  pierce  our  sluggish  ear  and  rouse 
us  spirit,  soul,  and  body  to  one  mighty,  continued,  uncon¬ 
querable  effort  for  China’s  salvation?” 

“  Without  Christ.  *  *  having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the 

world.”  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

“  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men  to 
see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand  and  seek  God.  They  are 
a  1  gone  aside  they  are  all  together  become  filthy.  There  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no  not  one.” 


Ube  iResponsibtlttg. 

e  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  *  *  * 

and  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ.” 

Neesima  said  that  the  sight  of  millions  of  his  countrymen 
dying  in  sin  and  in  ignorance  of  Christ  nearly  crazed  him.  Shall 
our  hearts  be  less  stirred  for  the  world  ? 

“  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death. 
And  those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain; 

If  thou  sayest,  Behold  we  knew  it  not  ; 

Doth  not  He  that  pondereth  thy  heart  consider  it  ? 

And  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it  ? 

And  shall  not  He  render  to  every  man  according  to  liis 
works  ?  ” 

For  this  reason  the  General  Assembly  of  1840  asserted:  The 

loud  call  to  the  churches  for  help  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
any  without  criminal  apathy  toward  the  perishing  heathen. 

“  There  is  not  one  of  these  millions,”  declared  Maj.-Gen.  I' . 
T.  Haig,  R.E.,  “that  goes  down  into  the  darkness  but  the 
very  tears  of  Christ  are,  as  it  were,  falling  upon  his  head. 
Shame  upon  us  when  we  look  at  the  wonderful,  inconceivable 
love  of  God  toward  these  lost  ones  and  look  then  at  our  own 
hearts  !  God  has  shown  that  there  is  nothing  that  he  will 
not  do,  or  give,  or  suffer  that  men  may  be  saved  ;  and  yet  in 
spite  of  the  pouring  out  of  all  that  infinite  wealth  of  love,  men 
are  going  down  to  death  because  you  and  I  will  not  tell  them 
of  the  Gospel.  That  is  our  position  before  God  in  this  matter.” 

“We  would  here  express  our  solemn  conviction  that 
the  time  has  now  come,  when  no  church,  and  scarcely  any 
church  member,  can  refrain  from  giving  something  systemati¬ 
cally  to  this  object  without  incurring  fearful  guilt.” — Minutes 
of  Board,  Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  1846. 

“  O  son  of  man,  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  *  *  therefore  thou 
shalt  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth  and  warn  them  from  me.  When  1  say 
unto  the  wicked,  O  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  die  :  if  thou  dost  not 
speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that  wicked  man  shall  die  in 
his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand.” 


©ur  IRepls. 

"  Why  hast  thou  not  kept  the  commandment  that  I  have  charged 
thee  with  ?  ” 

The  Christian  Church  has  presumed  to  meet  this  respon¬ 
sibility  by  sending  6,500  missionaries,  about  one  to  200,000 
unevangelized.  The  reply  of  our  own  church  is  made  in  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Under  its  care  are 
twenty-four  missions  with  104  stations  and  568  out-stations, 
giving  access  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  souls  in  Africa,  Asia, 
South  and  Central  America,  and  among  Chinese  and  Japanese 
here,  reaching  hundreds  of  great  cities  and  vast  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try  otherwise  unreached,  employing  623  missionaries,  aided  by 
1,647  native  preachers  and  teachers,  including  3S7  churches 
with  31,324  communicants,  of  whom  3  452  were  added  last 
year,  gathering  in  Sabbath-schools  27,301,  and  in  other  schools 
28,983  pupils,  with  141  students  for  the  ministry,  ministering 
medical  relief  through  44  hospitals  and  dispensaries  to  over 
3  00,000  patients  annually,  and  issuing  through  twelve  printing 
establishments  each  year  110.000,000  pages  of  Christian  truth 
in  twenty-one  languages.  And  back  of  all  this  visible  work  is 
the  unmeasured  and  unseen  influence  which  is  playing  its  part 
in  preparing  the  world  for  the  inevitable  triumph  of  Christ.  For 
the  work  this  year  $1,027,947  has  already  been  appropriated. 

But  is  this  reply  enough  ?  Are  there  not  still  some  of  us 
who  need  to  have  recalled  the  mission  of  the  church— Jerusalem, 
Judea  Samaria  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ?— and  the 
commission  of  Paul  applicable  still,  “Depart,  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles.”  Do  we  not  all  need  the 
larger  spirit  of  David  Livingstone  :  “  I  will  place  no  value  on 
anything  I  have  or  may  possess,  except  in  relation  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  If  anything  I  have  will  advance  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  that  kingdom,  it  shall  be  given  or  kept  as  by  giving  or 
keeping  it  I  shall  most  promote  the  glory  of  Him  to  whom  I 
owe  all  my  hopes,  both  for  time  and  eternity.  May  grace  be 
given  me' to  adhere  to  this.”  Last  year  our  average  gift  to 
Foreign  Missions  was  99  cents.  To  greater  things  than  this 
the  voice  of  God  is  surely  calling  us. 

*>  We  do  not  well.  *  *  It  is  a  day  of  glad  tidings  and  we  hold 

our  peace. ’’  , 

“If  I  thought  anything  could  prevent  my  dying  for  China  the 
thought  would  crush  me,” — Samuel  Dyer. 


jforwarb. 

“  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  the  land  for  we  are  well  able  to 
overcome  it.  ” 


“  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  decision,  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  near  in  the  valley  of  decision.” 

“On  the  clock  of  history  the  hour  for  missions  has  sounded.  The 
church,  the  family,  the  individual  who  do  not  place  the  duty  of  con¬ 
quering  new  kingdoms  to  the  Lord  in  the  first  line  of  their  obligations, 
abdicate  their  position.” — Ji.  N.  Cust,  Esg.,  LL.D. 

“God  is  moving  with  great  strides  in  his  march  toward  the  final 
goal  The  Gospel  flood  is  fast  1  ising  toward  a  flood  mark  higher  than 
it  has  ever  reached.  The  fullness  of  time  has  come  and  the  end  is  at 
hand.  God  is  specially  working  and  loudly  calling  his  people  to  closer 
fellowship  and  more  diligent  co-operation.  Such  facts  make  and  mar 
the  crisis  of  missions.  Now  or  never.  To-morrow  will  be  too  late  for 
work  that  must  be  done  to-day.  The  time  and  tide  will  not  wait. 
Everyday  will  make  and  mar  the  future  of  great  peoples.  —Dr.  A.  1. 
Pierson. 


©ur  Suits  in  tbts  /Ifcatter  is  Clear. 

1.  “This  Assembly  regards  the  whole  Church  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  society  whose  main  work  is  to  spread  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  salvation.” — General  Assembly,  1867. 

2.  “  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  Missionary  Society,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
and  every  member  of  the  Church  is  a  member  for  life  of 
said  Society,  and  bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.”— Words  spoken  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1831,  and  repeated  in  thatof  1847. 

3.  “In  view  of  the  great  need  of  laborers  and  of  the  com¬ 
mand  that  we  should  pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  to 
send  forth  laborers,  we  urge  that  constant,  definite  and 
importunate  prayer  for  laborers  be  offered  ;  and  assured 
that  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  will  hear  this  prayer 
thus  offered,  we  urge  on  all  our  people  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  constant  self-denial  to  the  end  that  the  Lord 
may  bless  us  at  home,  that  His  way  may  be  known  on 
the  earth  and  His  saving  help  among  all  Nations. 
General  Assembly,  1893. 

“  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily  and  follow  Me.” 

“  We  rest  in  Thee  and  in  Thy  name  we  go.” 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  THE 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  G.  A. 
53  Fifth  Avenue. 


Copies  of  this  Leaflet  maybe  had  on  application  to  William  Dulles, 
Jr  ,  Treasurer,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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All  Sorts  in  the  World. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newton  on 
January  2rst,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  work 
at  three  small  and  unimportant  points,  at  two  ot 
which  the  last  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
did  not  report  any  church  members,  and  at  the 
third,  but  one.  The  abandonment  of  this  lone 
Christian,  however,  calls  forth  the  yearning  sy  m- 
pathy  of  an  anonymous  correspondent,  who  sends 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  the  following 
letter  : 

“  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Officers  : 

“  Dear  Sirs  :  The  attention  of  the  wiseacres  of 
your  society  who  are  forever  making  frantic  appeals 
for  money  to  aid  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  a  lot  of 
miserable  creatures  who  are  much  better  off  with¬ 
out  it,  is  called  to  the  enclosed  slip,  cut  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  January  22d.  You  will  see, 
it  is  proposed  to  abandon  three  places  of  worship 
near  at  hand  because  a  little  money  and  effort  are 
necessary  to  carry  them  on.  While  our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  getting  more  ungodly  and  heathenish  evei> 
year,  such  action  as  is  contemplated  in  the  slip  sent 
you  is  calculated  to  help  the  downward  tendency. 
Crime,  drunkenness  and  Sabbath  desecration  are 
increasing  alarmingly,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  American  people  are  humbugged 
into  not  only  neglecting  their  own  land,  but 
into  the  actually  criminal  process  of  deliberately 
throwing  away  money  on  a  variety  of  people  not 
much  above  beasts,  and  who  are  not  worth  the 
powder  it  would  take  to  blow  them  up. 

It  may  be  said,  as  perhaps  the  briefest  comment 
on  this  remarkable  letter,  that  many  of  the  poor 
and  degraded  people  who  are  “not  much  above 
beasts,”  surpass  its  writer  in  their  courtesy,  and 
have  also  contributed  generously  to  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund,  designed,  while  helping  other  Boards 
of  the  Church,  to  enable  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  especally  to  provide  more  freely  for  commu¬ 
nities  in  all  our  land  destitute  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel. 
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^  Growth  of  Christianity  in  India. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  Mr.  Gait’s  report 
on  the  census  of  India  deals  with  religion,  and  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  Christians.  ["The  total  number  of 
Christians  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  census  was  3,876,203  or 
12  per  mille  of  the  population.  During  the  decade  since  the 
previous  census,  the  increase  was  32'6  per  cent.,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Christians  has  more  than  doubled  since  1881. .  The 
proportional  increase,  by  the  way,  is  by  far  the  greatest  in  the 
Panjab,  where  there  are  now  three  times  as  many  Christians 
as  in  1901  ;  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  the  increase  is 
169  percent.,  and  in  Hyderabad,  Assam  and  the  United  Provinc 
es  the  increases  are  136,  89  and  75  per  cent.,  respectively!  The 
Anglican  Communion  has  added  only  9  per  cent.,  hut  ~these 
figures  are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  in  1901  all  who  described 
themselves  as  Protestants  were  accredited  to  the  Anglican 
Communion.  The  real  increase  is  probably  at  least  14  per 
cent.,  Baptists  have  grown  much  more  rapidly,  and  they  now 
approximate  to  the  Anglicans  in  their  number  of  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians.  Lutherans,  chiefly  found  in  Madras  and  in  Behar  and 
Orissa,  have  increased  by  41  percent.,  and  Methodist  adherents 
are  two-and-a-half  times  as  numerous  as  a  decade  ago.  Pres¬ 
byterians  have  achieved  even  more  remarkable  results.  With 
181,000  adherents  they  are  more  than  three  times  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  in  1901.  The  Panjab  has  shown  a  phenomenal  increase 
among  Presbyterians,  whose  numbers  have  grown  from  5,000 
to  95,000  in  the  ten  years.  In  Sialkot  and  Gujranwala  alone 
there  are  now  52,000  Presbyterians  as  against  500  in  1901. 
Most  of  the  converts  belong  to  the  Chuhra,  Chamar  and  de¬ 
pressed  classes.  The  Salvationists,  too,  have  shown  remark¬ 
able  activity  in  the  Panjab,  their  numbers  haying  grown  from 
a  few  hundreds  to  18,000  ;  they  are  found  chiefly  in  Gurdas- 
pur,  Lyallpur,  and  Amritsar.  Roman  Catholics  have  more 
than  doubled  their  numbers  in  the  Punjab,  and  gained  18  per 
cent,  in  Behar  and  Orissa  and  62  per  cent,  in  Burma. 

Mr.  Gait  notes  that  the  greatest  success  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  is  attained  amongst  aboriginal  tribes,  and  among  Hindus, 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  missionary  propaganda 
is  the  fear  of  social  ostracism.  The  low  caste  convert  has 
much  less  to  lose  than  the  high  caste,  and  he  gains  in  facilities 
for  education,  assistance  in  getting  employment,  and  the  like  ; 
and  he  can  drop  his  despised  caste  designation.  The  great 
majority  of  the  converts  from  Hinduism  belong  to  the  lowest 
castes,  to  whom  conversion  means  an  accession  of  respectabili¬ 
ty  as  well  as  a  cleaner  and  a  purer  life.  The  social  difficulty 
grows  less  as  the  number  of  converts  increase,  for  if  the  con¬ 
vert  is  turned  out  of  one  community  he  obtains  the  entry  to 
another.  A  well-known  Roman  Catholic  missionary  in  Ghota 
Nagpur  writes  regarding  inducements  to  conversion  :  As  a 

general  rule  religious  motives  are  out  of  the  question.  They 
want  protection  against  zamindari  and  police  extortions,  and 
assistance  in  the  endless  litigation  forced  upon  them  by  zamin- 

dars . Personally  I  know  of  some  cases 

where  individuals  came  over  from  religious  motives.  But  these 
cases  are  rare.”  Most  missions  are  careful  to  baptise  no  one 
who  does  not  give  proof  of  being  at  heart  a  Christian,  but  a 
few  accept  all  who  are  willing  to  enter  the  fold,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  take  in  whole  villages  in  a  body.  In  such  cases  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  converts  are  apt  to  apostatize. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  the  converts,  Mr.  Blunt, 
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the  U.  P.  Census  Superintendent,  draws  attention  to  the 
greater  cleanliness  of  dress  and  habits  among  converts  as 
compared  with  the  classes  from  whom  they  are  drawn. 

1  The  new  convert,  may  be,  is  no  better  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  but  a  new  generation  :  the  children  of  the  first 
generation  of  converts,  is  now  growing  up.  ....  The 
children  of  the  converts,  born  in  Christianity,  are  very 
different  to  their  parents  ;  their  grandchildren  will  be  better 
still.  It  is  this  which  provides  the  other  side  to  the  black 
J  picture  so  often  drawn  of  the  inefficiency  of  Christian  conver¬ 
ts  gion . The  Hindu  fellows  of  these  converts  have 

7  now  to  acknowledge,  not  only  that  they  are  in  many  material 

^  ways  better  oil  than  themselves,  but  that  they  are  also  better 
men.”  The  Mysore  Superintendent,  himself  a  Hindu,  says, 
that  missionaries  work  mainly  among  the  backward  classes,  and 
“  that  the  enlightening  influence  of  Christianity  is  patent  in 
the  higher  standard  of  comfort  of  the  converts,  and  their  sober, 
disciplined,  and  busy  lives.  The  educational  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  among  the  backward  classes  demands  separate  treatment. 

— The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette. 
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